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Stories from Birdcraft Sanctuary 
By MABEL OSGOOD WRIGHT 


V. HERE AND THERE BETWEEN SEASONS 


HERE is always a rush during the seasons of migration lest something 
should slip by unseen. In the nesting-time there is also a bit of anxiety 
and watching. Watching for new records, to see that the old have 
heen maintained. Watching to help keep the balance and suppress vendettas 
between species, a responsibility forced upon those who, by playing hosts in 
a Bird Sanctuary, are in honor bound to look after the welfare of their guests. 

Jays and Crows are by no means the only peace disturbers for their shameless 
cousins are easily detected. House Wrens have brain-storms that cause them 
to break up Bluebird homes, the second or later broods in particular being 
victims. Starlings have “it in for’’ Flickers, in spite of the superior size and 
lorceful bill of the latter. While Sparrow Hawks and little Screech Owls, 
that are so fascinating when perching on a pine branch, silhouetted against 

full moon, in spite of good marks to their credit, must be outwitted and 
urged to shift their lodgings by fair means or foul. 

So it has come about that the "between seasons’ of the bird-year, when its 
life runs slowly, so to speak, are the most restful, and the chance happenings 
are intensely interesting to me, at least, for they may be studied in full re- 

ition to the surroundings. 

Late last summer there was brought in a young Hawk with a crippled wing. 
lt was found to be a young Sparrow Hawk of the year. It was very hungry, 

d though not permanently injured, had the primaries of one wing bent in, an 
mpediment to sure flight and a malformation that prevented the swift launching 
ol itself on its prey. A meal of Starling or English Sparrow from the never 

lolly empty trap, made the youngster consider the location suitable for 

‘idence and he proceeded to settle down, roosting in the grape-vines of the 

rkshop, under the porch, or on the hammock ropes, the latter being a 

vorite day perch. It seemed almost that he enjoyed the company of the 

irden’s children instead of being afraid of them. 
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In a few weeks, he had learned to beg, or rather insinuate that he needed 
food, in the most courteous way. Sometimes coming out of shelter to perch 
on one of the posts of the fence near the Museum and greeting the visitors 
with open beak and slightly raised wings, in this way adding to the interest 
of the mounted exhibits of the Museum. 

But—there is usually a but to the success of everything out of its native 
element—a Sparrow Hawk does not belong in a sanctuary of lesser kin, and 
these kin soon not only said, but acted, a little drama of ‘either you go or 
we do!’ 

The leaves were growing thin, even on the hillsides where the small-leaved 
catbrier is so tenacious in its glowing rivalry of the crimson sumach pyramids. 
The feeding-trays were temptingly filled with food, ranging from chick-feed 
up to the fat seed of sunflower. 

November came in. Suet bulged deliciously from various wire holders, 
but the supply, strangely, did not diminish. A few migrants stopped but 
were extra shy and the usual late October throng of Juncos and Purple Finches 
were absent and those birds that did come snatched a bite and skittled sud- 
denly to cover. Why? Though his wing now wholly usable, he never made 
an attempt to take a bird in his well-fed content, yet the Sparrow Hawk 
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THE WOOD DUCKS’ POND 
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sitting sunning himself on either fence-post or seat-back was an alien enemy, 
and the small birds were taking no chances. As Birdcraft Sanctuary was 
intended for a refuge, but not a racial bird smelting-pot, the warden removed 
the little Hawk to a place where I can truly say “he lived happy ever after.” 
For, in the most beautiful park of the nearby ‘Park City’ wild things are a 
part of the development. Instead, however, of putting this bird, self-adapted 
to human society, in a cage, he lives a life of liberty, plenty and companion- 
ship with the gardener in one of the greenhouses. Then, in the twinkle of an 
eye, the winter birds emerged from cover and in some way signalled to others, 


DOROTHY AND THE SPARROW HAWK 


so that the late dawn again was voiced by trillings and half-musical calls 
and the sun shone on the rosy glow of Purple (miscalled) Finches settling 
thick on the sunflower seed. 

The English Pheasants of the Sanctuary come and go, the stock having 
been first established by means of a pinioned pair; no further effort has been 
made to restrain them. This prevents inbreeding and each year a certain 
number of young furnish interest. It is a study in itself to fathom why 
certain broods, on leaving their mother’s care, become quite tame, while others, 
in similar surroundings, remain even more furtive than a covey of Bob-whites. 
This is a ‘shy’ year, but two seasons ago the young Pheasants walked about 
the trails in a most nonchalant manner and followed the warden quite to the 
gate of the enclosure, feeding readily from his hand. Be it here said that no 
attempt at artificial or special training is made in connection with any bird 
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or ‘four-foot’ in this place. The friendly initiative comes as much from the 
birds and ‘beasts’ and is the result of the food and shelter and their sense 
of security. 

The wire enclosure that at first shut in a portion of the pond, to make 
sure that the pair of pinioned Wood Ducks did not walk off (for they are fast 
travelersa foot), has been removed and they have the freedom of the whole 
ten acres. In May, the Duck retired every morning to the tree-hole, suitably 
placed for nesting, on a small island. No sooner had she disappeared than the 
Drake walked (these Ducks do not waddle) quickly uphill to the border of 
the Sanctuary where there is other wardens’ poultry-houses. There he re- 


FEEDING YOUNG PHEASANTS 

Photographed by Wilbur F. Smith 
mained, sometimes picking up a few scraps, but more often huddled close to the 
wires, as if merely wishing the sociability of club life. In due course he re- 
turned to his mate where they spent the rest of the day together on the 
pond until incubation began. 

For some unknown reason, the eggs failed to yield young, and when ex- 
amined after the Duck came off, some were found to be broken and others 
rotten. It may be that the Duck was disturbed by black snakes, an unusual 
number of which have been both seen and killed in the neighborhood this 
season, the severe local drought having parched the mud of their low pasture 
haunts and sent them water-hunting. 

Never mind, there is always another year, and the keepers of a Bird 
Sanctuary must, in addition to many other trades, be ‘Hope Brokers;’ and 
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though we lack the hoped-for argosy of Wood Ducklings, the philosophical 
parents furnish a charming picture every afternoon as, appropriating a log 
anchored in the pond for the benefit of turtles, they preen their exquisite 
plumage in full sunlight. 

Are Mourning Doves shy? Not hereabouts where they nest and on 
occasion share the food in the chicken-pen, making a very novel picture, 
that, unfortunately, we could not secure by photography because cf the strong 
shadows cast by the fencing. 

The Mourning Dove, once plentiful but seldom seen here on the edge of 
town for ten or a dozen years, seems to be on the increase. Fou nests have 
been located within a 30-acre radius, one being in the Sanctuary. There is 
one serious objection to this Dove as a resident of home-grounds, where the 
trees overhang or are close to a house having a sleeping porch. It too often, 
by its intensive throaty crooning, calls the sleepers to early mourning medita- 
tions that are not prayers! 

In this, a specially prevalent year for the tent caterpillar, Birdcraft is 
free, even though it has wild cherry trees galore. Why? Cause and effect. 
The cause being just four nests in early May, the effect, Cuckoos, Black and 
Yellow-billed, that in a single week tore the filmy nests apart and kept such 
vigil that no more appeared. 

When the eye tires of looking skyward, even through dense shade, look 
down among the thick masses of the leaves of many years, that are a ‘must be’ 
in a sanctuary of the wild, be they flower, bird, or little beast. 

Something hops down a trail, tawny with a white tuft following. Molly 
Cottontail goes straight to a hollow under some bushes where is her furnished 
nest—mid-August, yet cosy enough for winter. Wild rabbits make a charming 
soit of undertone in the Sanctuary. One may enjoy them without reckoning 
the cost in nibbled garden stuff. The rabbit hounds may sniff the air and howl, 
hold their tails gaily, and follow false trails—outside the fence—here they are 
safe. Do they not increase too fast? Seemingly no. When autumn comes 
they scatter, for though their enemies cannot get in the rabbit can squeeze 
through almost impossible places, and evidently the wild call reaches their 
sensitive twitching ears and compels them to be off and away! For those that 
remain, there will be some cast away carrots, or cabbage stems, for surely 
this little soft-eyed Brownie may earn his keep, if not by working merely by 
not eating forbidden things! In a world so horseless and mechanical, Molly 
Cottontail, with reasonable bounds, should be treated with affectionate 
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The Evening Grosbeak at Ithaca, N. Y. 
By HERBERT FRIEDMANN 
With Photographs by the Author 


URING the winter of 1921-22, a small flock of Evening Grosbeaks 
ID made their headquarters in one of the yards on the north side of Fall 

Creek Gorge, just north of the Cornell University campus. The 
size of the flock fluctuated from day to day, usually about ten birds being seen, 
but on one occasion as many as thirteen were observed. The sexes were about 
evenly represented and mixed freely together. In this particular yard the 
birds had become accustomed to being fed with crumbs thrown from the 
windows of the house, and had, consequently, become rather tame. A 
photographic feeding-station was started, and the feeding from the windows 
controlled so as not to entice the birds away from the feeding-log. It took 
the Grosbeaks but a very short time to accept the new log, in spite of the 
shadow of the nearby blind, and within a day or so they were passing a con- 
siderable part of the time there. Sunflower seeds proved an ever-attractive 
diet and brought other birds as well—Chickadees, Nuthatches, etc. But the 
Grosbeaks were easily the outstanding individuals of all the birds that 
patronized the log, and no one who has not experienced it can quite imagine 
the thrill of watching, at arm’s length, these handsome wanderers from the 
far Northwest. 

Looking through the blind peek-hole a foot or so above the camera, the 
log seemed surprisingly close, although I knew the distance in advance. 
Suddenly a splendid male perched on the very top of the log and stood there 
silhouetted against the snow. The dull old-gold, burnished with greenish 
olive, the conspicuous white and dark of the wing, the light superciliary stripe, 
all stood out clearly against the pure white of the background and marked 
him at once as a distinguished visitor. A little later a female, sober and quiet 
in plumage, but harsh of voice and apparently harsh in disposition, hopped 
up, chased him off, and perched in his place. Many times the females drove 
off the males from this point of vantage, but on only several occasions did I 
see a male chase away a female. Later, when another log was used in place 
of the first one, the females again seemed to take charge and drive away the 
males when so inclined. 

The birds seemed to have a regular daily round of places to visit, as they 
were usually seen in this yard for only a few but more or less definite hours 
each day, and spent the rest of the time elsewhere. 

An account of the previous visits of the Evening Grosbeak to Ithaca can 
be found in Dr. Allen’s paper, ‘On the Trail of the Evening Grosbeak,’ 
published in Brrp-Lore for December, 1914. 
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EVENING GROSBEAKS 
Photographed by Herbert Friedman at Ithaca, N. Y., in February, 1922 
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EVENING GROSBEAKS 
Photographed by Herbert Friedman, at Ithaca, N. Y., in February, 1922 
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Our Winter Guests 


By BEEBE THOMPSON CHAFIN, Monticello, Ark. 


T THE oncoming of autumn, doubtless those who dwell in the North- 
land, follow in thought the departing birds. The imagination sees 
these bright companions of vanished summer disporting in balmy air, 

flying under sunny southern skies, singing and building. The migrating 
bird becomes to the wistful mind a symbol of humanity, when it, too, shall 
know no winter in its year, no sorrow in its heart. Now, the fact of the matter 
is, the visitant birds do fly, sometimes under blue, sometimes under gray skies, 
they sing a little and build not at all. 

Down in this sunny southeastern corner of Arkansas we entertain many 
winter visitants and we think we do pretty well by them. In our woods and 
by our streams grow astringent fruits and berries. Juneberries and winter- 
berries, berries of the dogwood and holly, of the bittersweet and wahoo and 
greenbrier. Here are Virginia creeper and poison ivy and wild grape and 
moonseed. Here are the drupes of the black gum and the pearly berries of 
the mistletoe. Pokeberry and sweet elder and Indian currant and sumac fill 
every fence-corner. Trailing among the brown leaves is the partridge vine, 
whose crimson double berry is beloved by the Quail. For the fruit-loving 
bird, there is a world of persimmons and sloes and haws. All this is to say 
nothing of nuts and seeds and insects—the bird that desires and seeks may 
easily find them. 

Nor do we stint our confiding visitants in the matter of lodging. Mine 
host, the Cedar Tree, spreads a feast of delectable berries. His sheltering 
boughs offer ‘wildwood privacies’ for the feathered folk. They find comfort 


and protection in our woods, our pine groves, our cane-brakes, and tangled 
thickets. Man makes himself an ally of nature. The householders in our 
quaint old town are inordinately fond of broad, smoothly trimmed, privet 
hedges. Also they are partial to the viburnum, the magnolia, the cape 
jasmine, the Japanese honeysuckle. All of these afford shelter, some food, 


for the birds. 

Sad to say, in spite of our hospitality, some of our winter guests hold them- 
selves very much aloof. They are painfully shy and distrait. Plainly, this 
southern land is to them an habitation enforced. There is the Brown Thrasher, 
for instance. Throughout his winter sojourn, it is little we see of him; at the 
utmost, a glimpse of feruginous brown as he dashes precipitately into some 
broad privet hedge, or wings his way silently through some tangled thicket. 
He grants us not a note of that delicious melody which he pours out so 
lavishly in his homeland. And as for the Hermit Thrush, he abides apart. 
He must be sought in the most secluded and inaccessible places. Truly, a 
change has come over the spirit of his dream. The writings of John Burroughs 
and Torrey and Olive Thorne Miller and Mabel Osgood Wright eulogize this 
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shy, adorable bird. To us who see him in the winter of his discontent, his 
shyness is his dominant trait. Also the poets, we know, have drunk deep of 
the exaltation and the rapture of the Hermit Thrush’s ineffably beautiful 
strain. We must e’en trust the poets in that matter, too. It is said that 
in the depths of the greening woods, when our winsome spring is early abroad, 
this shy bird breathes forth his delicious song. I have heard of those who have 
heard it. But his exuberance, his rapture, he reserves for other times and 
places. 

To be sure, in this time of the year, when the earth interposes a shoulder 
between us and the comforting sun, the bread-and-butter problem looms 
large with the birds. Constant vigilance is the price of a meal and they need 
frequent meals to help them maintain their heat and vigor. Then, too, the 
absence of concealing foliage renders them wary and shy. 

But not all of our visitants are so chary of their charms. The White- 
throated Sparrow, for instance, is a most satisfactory guest. To be sure, the 
pursuit of food is engrossing. Harassing, too, our White-throat seems to 
find it, for he twists and twitches and scratches vigorously among the dry 
grass and leaves. But his crop once full, he resumes his poise of manner. 
An adorable fluffy ball, he sits on branch or bush and warms himself through 
and through in our grateful sunshine. He loves to repose himself on the 
broad breast of a hospitable privet hedge, or he ensconces himself picturesquely 
in a winter-berry tree. This little tree, with its mottled silvery gray bark 
and abundant scarlet berries, makes a fit setting for the dainty White-throat. 
The white-tippet, the striped crown with its touch of yellow, the soft roundness 
and gentleness of this bird make him a captivating Creature. But when 
golden light lies along the west, after a day of rain; or a hush succeeds great 
winds; or the odor of violets and premature hyacinths pervades the air of 
some soft January day—it is then our guest pays richly for housing and food. 
Sweetly, clearly, come his high, plaintive notes—J-I-Pea-bod-y, Pea-bod-y, 
Pea-bod-y-I. Or perhaps he says Swee-e-et Can-a-da, Can-a-da, Can-a-da-ah. 
Edith Willis Linn, in one of her poems, interprets his song thus: AU, all is 
well, is well, is well. 1 like that. Surely, bird-song celebrates the universal. 
At any rate, peace and faith and hope and deep content breathe through his 
strain. Listening, we murmur, “A thousand times your debtor, gentle White- 
throat!” 

Another welcome guest is the Chewink or Towhee. His tri-colored coat 
enlivens our winter landscape. With back and head and throat of black, with 
sides of russet and breast of white, he is brave, indeed. Dame Chewink is 
chocolate-brown where her mate is black. They, too, seek their provender 
on the ground and search among the fallen leaves, scratching the earth like 
a barnyard fowl. Friend Chewink dotes upon our privet hedges. They afford 
him shelter and delightful runways. Innumerable times a day he precipitates 
himself into their depths, uttering his cry, chewink, chewink, the White- 
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throats’ metallic chink, chink filling the intervals. The ground for provender, 
but for reposeful basking in the sunshine and for song, the Chewink goes 
higher. Winter seems hardly winter when he sits in a crape myrtle and sings 
his soft trilling, tow-he-e-e. He is a handsome bird, with his rich and varied 
coloring and distinct marking. It is interesting to observe the sharp line that 
divides his black frontlet from his snowy waistcoat. Here, in his winter re- 
treat, he is shy and comes about our homes only when unusual cold makes him 
a pensioner on our bounty. But he is not far to seek and we enjoy mightily 
his bright bustling presence. 

Here are the Juncos, flocks of them. The teamwork of these fellows is 
excellent. Doubtless their twinkling white tail-feathers and sharp frosty 
call-notes help to keep the flock together. The Junco’s garb imitates a winter 
day—gray of the leaden snow-cloud above, white of the fallen snow beneath. 
Down in this mild corner, our little gray-clad friend will seldom bury his 
dainty toes in the snow. But it must be confessed he looks a trifle subdued 
when he sits in the bare poles of a china tree in a downpour of winter rain. 

All day these sprightly birds whisk in and out of the underbrush and bushes 
or drop down into yards and gardens. They are wet-weather friends. When 
come gray skies and dropping clouds, they troop about the house and divert 
us with their merry ways. They enliven our walks across the fawn-colored 
fields. They dart on before us as we drive along the highways. They give 
life and zest to our winter landscape. It is to be hoped that they never decide 
to bide up in Canada the year through. We have so associated the Juncos 
with gray skies and bare bushes that it seems a bit incongruous to see a flock 
of them twinkling about in a patch of sweet violets on some mild blue day in 
February. The Towhee, too, scratching among the clumps of daffodils, ap- 
parently takes it as a matter of course that he should have two springs in 
his year. 

Oh, the wise Junco! Well he knows where to tuck himself away when night 
falls. Our beautiful cemetery is a veritable bird sanctuary. It is a delight 
to stand there in the twilight and watch the birds putting themselves to bed. 
Here come the Juncos on swift, confident wing. The green odorous depths 
of an arborvite open to receive them. Or they dart into the very heart of 
some comfortable viburnum or cape jasmine. There is a twinkle of white 
tail-feathers, a quivering of the branches, and friend Junco has a lodging for 
the night. Nor is the privet hedge an unacceptable shelter. Often, after 
ensconcing himself therein, he bobs up again and reposes on the hedge’s broad 
breast. Perhaps he wants one more look at the world of things, or he wishes 
to reflect a bit over the day’s happenings. At any rate, there he sits and allows 
the mere mortal to observe his sparkling eye, his white bill, his pretty gray 
mantle, with the sharp line separating it from the white waistcoat. 

It is a January day in our Southland, mild and bright. Cloud galleons 
race across the blue. Outlined against the turquoise sky are the smooth, white 
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branches of a sycamore. Around and around the dangling brown sycamore 
balls go a flock of rosy birds. They cling, they sway, they eat, tearing the 
balls into bits of down that float upon the breeze. The Purple Finches are 
here! Though winter guests, they come late. But observe—not all the flock 
are of a rosy hue. Some are so demurely gray-brown and so streaked with 
brown that they are decidedly sparrow-like in appearance. But the stout 
bills and forked tails show that they are not Sparrows. They are the dames 
and one-year olds of the Finch flock. Purple Finches are omnivorous feeders. 
To see them swaying with the swaying branches of the privet, feasting upon 
the purple-black berries, is a pretty sight, the more so if a Bluebird and some 
Cedar Waxwings chance to keep them company. A poet writes thus: 

Like sweet-voiced prophet who foretells 

The blessed days the years are bringing, 

When hate shall yield to power to love, 

Hark! Hark! the Purple Finch is singing. 
But he sings where his young are reared. Down here in his winter home, he 
is too engrossed with privet berries and sycamore balls to give us even a sample 


of his spirited warbling song. As he circles and sways he looks like a flower 


come to untimely bloom. Head and back and shoulders are covered, as it 
were, with a lovely transparency of raspberry hue. At the base of the tail 
is a spot of rarest rose. Altogether, he is a bonny bird. His soft warm color, 
his graceful movements, his companionable ways, make him a most welcome 
winter guest. 

But of all the feathered folk who follow the southing sun, what one so dear 
as the gentle Waxwing? The Purple Finch puts up at the sign of the Sycamore 
Ball, but mine host, the Cedar Tree, spreads a refectory for the Waxwings. 
They feed upon the pale blue berries and find grateful shelter in the feathery 
branches. Nor are they indifferent to the privet berries. These birds, like 
the Finches, are fearless when feeding, and permit the observer to draw close 
to them. 

Up in the oak tree sits a flock of them, ten in number, side by side, heads 
all turned in the same direction. Bye and bye, they fly down to the privet 
hedge, the hedge that has been permitted to grow and bear its wealth of berries. 
Observe the Waxwing’s coat of satiny gray, his expressive erectile crest, the 
black band across his face, the yellow band across his tail, the curious bits of 
red, wax-like substance on the tips of his wing-feathers, the glimpses of softest 
yellow that are revealed as he sways back and forth, clinging to the swaying 
branches and feeding on the astringent berries. The Waxwing is an elegant 
bird, incomparably well-groomed, high-bred. He, above all others, brings to 
mind Emerson’s lines: 

O birds, your perfect virtues bring, 
Your song, your forms, your rhythmic flight 
Your manners for the heart’s delight. 
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To be sure, the Waxwing has been denied the gift of song, but he has a soft, 
caressing, lisping note that is wonderfully endearing. 

When the numerous Warblers start south in pursuit of summer, the most 
of them go south, indeed. But there is one, the Yellow-rumped or Myrtle 
Warbler, who decides that Arkansas is good enough for him and he bides with 
us throughout the winter. Dim are the yellow patches on crown and side, 
but, thanks be! the spot of yellow upon his rump remains and assists us in 
identifying him. Would that every bird had some mark as distinctive as the 
Junco’s ivory bill, the White-throats’ tippet, the Myrtle Warblers’ yellow rump, 
the pink bill and feet of the Field Sparrow. Our Warbler is also a guest at the 
sign of the Cedar Tree. He finds the poison ivy berries very much to his 
taste. Nor is he averse to privet berries. Berries and insects, either or both, 
are acceptable to him. A merry fellow is this Yellow-rump. For hours to- 
gether he threads the mazes of the cedar tree. But ever and anon, wings 
all a-flutter, he precipitates himself into the air, describes a half-circle, and 
is back in his retreat. Does he thus express his sheer joy of life? Or did he 
spy an insect? 

Winter bestows upon us another charming gift in the presence of those 
sprightly midgets, the Golden and Ruby-crowned Kinglets. Little kings, to 
be sure, bejeweled and becrowned, but free and informal and democratic in 
their manners. In this southern land, they join company with the Tufted 
Titmice, the Nuthatches and Carolina Chickadees. And what a jolly crew 
they form! They romp, they carol, they engage in all sorts of acrobatic feats. 

These, then, are some of our winter guests. How very much of charm and 
grace and beauty they bring to cheer us in the dark o’ the year. Nor is that 
all. Victor Hugo’s good old bishop said to his housekeeper, when she wanted 
to plant all vegetables and no flowers: ““Madame Magloire, the beautiful is 
as useful as the useful—perhaps more.” The birds are beautiful and simply 
to be beautiful is to be useful. But they also perform a service great enough 
to satisfy even the most utilitarian and perverse putter of the question— 
“Will it bake bread?”’ In fact, if it were not for the birds, we should have no 
bread. What is meat to them is death to us. While they feed, they free us 
from the weeds and vermin that menace our own food-supply. 

Nor is this the sum of their ministrations. They speak to the soul. They 
remind us that we have here no abiding city. Our homeland, too, lies other- 
where. When dearth and pain irremediable come upon us, we, too, may repair 
to an “island-valley where falls not hail or rain, or any snow, nor ever wind 
blows loudly.” 
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TWENTY-SEVEN GREAT BLUE HERONS’ NESTS IN ONE TREE 
Photographed by Donald Gillingham in Stanley Park, Vancouver, B. C. 
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Birds Seen in Florida in February, 1923 


By WM. G. FARGO, Jackson, Mich. 


HE state of Florida offers many unusual opportunities for the study 
T of bird-life. The great extent of shore-line, large areas of swamps and 

marshes covered with different types of vegetable growths, together 
with its continued warm climate, make the state peculiarly attractive to a 
great variety of birds. While the greatest number of different birds and largest 
total quantity of birds will be seen in the state during the spring migration 
season and the nearly coincident beginning of the local breeding-season, yet 
the winter tourist will find a greater number of species resident during his 
stay, even if only for a month or two, than in any other state of the Union 
known to the writer, with the possible exception of Texas. 

The following notes on the winter bird-life of Florida were derived from 
observations made during a period of four weeks, beginning January 25, 1923, 
and cover in a general way the territory between Jacksonville and Palm Beach 
on the East Coast and between Cedar Key and Fort Myers on the western 
side of the state, with several cross trips and a drive from Tampa to Bartow 
and Lake Wales, thence southward to Punta Gorda. A week was spent in 
crossing the state from Fort Myers to Palm Beach, following the Caloosahatchie 
River and crossing Lake Okeechobee. 

Water-birds of all sorts—swimmers, divers, and waders, together with 
shore-birds—are to be seen in numbers, both on the interior lakes and on the 
coast-lines throughout the winter. 

Water- and shore-birds were found far more numerous and in greater 
variety on the West Coast than on the East Coast. This seems to be due, 
principally, to the fact that there is a greater variety and greater quantity 
of food for birds on the Gulf of Mexico. 

The proximity of cities and towns does not seem to have the effect of driving 
away the shore-birds, waders, and such of the Ducks as winter in the territory 
included in the scope of these notes. Birds of all sorts found near towns were 
tamer and allowed closer approach than those found in wilder parts of the 
state. Large numbers of individuals of many varieties of water-birds were 
always to be seen during the writer’s stay of ten days at St. Petersburg, all 
long the water-front of the city or closely adjacent thereto. Certain of the 
hore-birds not commonly seen along the water at St. Petersburg were nearly 
ilways found on the Gulf Coast proper, at Pass-a-Grille, about ten miles 
\way and easily accessible from the city by electric railway and ferry. 

The small perching birds that winter in Florida were found principally 

i mixed growths of timber along the streams or around small bodies of water. 
such birds find but little food in the pine forests or on the dry uplands. In 
»t. Petersburg the Warblers and Flycatchers were mostly seen around the 
hores of Coffee-Pot Bayou, in the eastern part of the city, especially near the 
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Masonic Home. In the western part of the city, the shore of Little Bayou, 
where lined with mixed tree growths, especially to the east of the Bayou Bonita 
Club House, was well populated during the first week of February with a 
variety of small perching birds. Eighty different birds were identified near 
St. Petersburg and 35 others in other parts of Florida. Of these 115 species 
and subspecies, 50 are water- and shore-birds. Beside these birds well identi- 
fied, a number of Ducks, Sparrows, and a few Warblers were not identified 
positively. 

The most common Duck seen during the period was the Lesser Scaup, 
commonly known to hunters as the Bluebill. Probably 80 to go per cent of 
all the Ducks seen in Florida were Lesser Scaups. At Daytona, Cocoa, and 


LESSER SCAUP DUCKS ON THE INDIAN RIVER 


West Palm Beach large flocks of these Ducks will approach the bridges or 
wharves within 15 feet of crowds of people, to be fed. At Cocoa, on the East 
Coast, tourists were feeding both Ducks and catfish from a pier, but the Scaups 
would not approach within 5 feet of where the catfish were swarming. 

On and about Lake Okeechobee enormous quantities of water-fowl were 
seen. About a mile out in the lake from Canal Point, on the southeast shore, 
there are bars or shoals and here three flocks of Ducks, apparently mostly 
composed of Scaups, were seen at once on February 12, which aggregated about 
2 miles in length and not less than 100,000 birds. They were so wary, from 
having been shot at, that they would fly when a boat approached within a 
half mile. So great was their density, that these bird-rafts, when seen a mile 
away, had the appearance of islands in the lake although no grass or rushes 
grew where they were. 

Owing to very heavy rains in the late fall of 1922, the water in Lake 
Okeechobee still stood at a high level in February, and the lowlands around 
Moore Haven, on the west side of the lake, were more or less under water. 
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These flooded lands, both inside and outside the dikes which lie between this 
town and the lake, were swarming with many sorts of water-birds, including 
the Horned and Pied-billed Grebes, Great Blue or Ward’s Heron, Little Blue 
Heron, Louisiana Heron, Snowy Heron, American Bittern, Least Bittern, 
King and Sora Rails, Coots, and Florida Gallinule. 

In Florida, darkness comes soon after the sun sets, the twilight period 
being short. Birds that pass the night some distance away from their daytime 
feeding-ground will be observed, at evening, while the sun is a little above the 
horizon, flying in flocks toward their respective quarters for the night. At 
Moore Haven, ten minutes before sunset, the skies were filled with flocks of 
water-birds, including waders, going out to the margin of the lake and of 
Plovers coming inland. The Little Blue and Louisiana Herons were seen 
together, in flocks of 20 to 70. 

It was observed that all the Herons often began their flight with necks 
outstretched and flew in this manner a quarter of a mile or more before in- 
folding their necks. They were also observed in flight with outstretched necks 
while passing a person or otherwise reconnoitering any supposed source of 
danger. Cranes are now scarce, and large wading birds, flying with out- 
stretched necks, cannot immediately be assumed to be Cranes. 

In the Caloosahatchie valley, between Moore Haven and LaBelle, 30 
miles westward, a number of unusual birds were observed and vouched for as 
resident by the natives. The Wild Turkey is often seen in the scrub palmetto 
around LaBelle. A Wild Turkey gobbler with one hen Turkey was surprised 
by the writer while feeding in a long, narrow opening among scrub palmettos. 
They were about 200 feet away and both stood still in bright sunlight long 
enough to be observed through the binoculars. The gobbler was a large, heavy 
bird and ran first, moving with high speed along the narrow open space, for 
a distance of about 200 feet, then quickly disappeared in the scrub. The hen 
was lighter in weight and taking a running start of perhaps 30 feet, sailed 
away among the tree tops as easily and swiftly as a Quail or Partridge. 

This Wild Turkey gobbler was distinctly light clay-brown on the back, 
about the same shade as the Brown Pelican. On making inquiry it was learned 
that Wild Turkeys of this color were sometimes seen in this locality and at- 
tributed to the fact that a light-colored domestic gobbler had ran away from 
a farm, some years before, and this mixed strain still persists thereabout. 

The Black Vulture was more common near LaBelle than the Turkey 
Buzzard, and occasionly a lone Audubon’s Caracara was seen with the Black 
Vultures. This Caracara (locally called Mexican Buzzard) is not as im- 
pressive a bird in appearance as sometimes pictured, but was said by observing 
natives to drive the other Vultures away when feeding. The Black Vulture 
is readily distinguished from the Turkey Buzzard by its black, naked head, 
while that of the Buzzard is red. The tips of the Black Vulture’s wings, for 
about a fourth of their length, show dirty white above and below. The area 
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of light color under the Buzzard’s wings is larger and there is no light color 
on the upper surface. 

The Vultures were often observed with the hogs that run wild in the woods. 
Once a flock of 50 or more were thus seen about a water-hole in the edge of 
woods, hopping about stiff-legged with half-spread wings, like a band of 
southwestern Indians in their war-dances. They presented a decidedly ludi- 
crous appearance. 

The Florida Burrowing Owl, about 9g inches in length, is common along 
the highway near Citrus Center, a nearly abandoned town some 15 miles west 
of Moore Haven. These Owls move about more or less in the daytime and 
may readily be approached within a few feet. 


LESSER SCAUP DUCKS AT COCOA, INDIAN RIVER, FLORIDA, BEING FED FROM THE BRIDGE 
Photographed by G. E. McColm 

The land-birds most generally distributed and commonly seen in central 
Florida during the winter are: Ground Dove, Southern Downy, Red-cockaded 
and Red-bellied Woodpeckers and Flicker (auratus). The Yellow-bellied 
Sapsucker and the Red-headed Woodpecker were occasionally seen in the 
northern part of the state. The Pileated Woodpecker was often seen in the 
Caloosahatchie River bottoms, but not elsewhere. The Florida Crow and the 
Fish Crow were generally observed; the latter is smaller and has a hoarse, 
nasal cry. 

Of the Warblers, the Palm Warbler was everywhere common, with the 
Myrtle next in numbers and general distribution. The Myrtle Warblers were 
in all stages of plumage, some showing very little yellow. The Mockingbird 
is common everywhere. The Robin was seen in most localities; great flocks 
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of them were seen feeding on palmetto berries along the Caloosahatchie River 
in early February. 

The two sections of Florida visited which afforded the best opportunities 
for bird-study in February were: St. Petersburg and the section between 
Moore Haven and LaBelle, along the Caloosahatchie Valley. Later in the 
spring, when migration has begun, the central lake region near Orlando is 
said to be full of small birds, including many Warblers. 

Three bird-refuges were visited, one on the East Coast and two on the 
West Coast, but in February there were fewer birds at these places than at 
other favorable feeding-grounds. In the breeding-season there were said to 
be many water-birds nesting at these places. 

In the vicinity of Cedar Key, on the West Coast, there is a guano industry 
carried on by two different firms on a fairly large scale, and in a manner which 
tends to conserve bird-life. Roosting-places, over platforms, are built on 
piling out among the keys, the droppings being periodically collected by boats 
and shipped in car lots from Cedar Key and possibly from other places. The 
principal birds depended upon are the Pelicans and Cormorants. 

On one Government-owned key on the West Coast, locally known as a bird- 
breeding place, but not specially protected, a drove of hogs were found feeding 
on shellfish and various roots. These hogs were placed there by a merchant 
in a nearby town who dug a fresh-water well with a planked incline to allow 
the hogs to reach the water, but otherwise gave them very little attention. 
It is somewhat of a question whether the hogs were a detriment or a benefit 
to the birds which breed there. This key formerly abounded with snakes. 
The hogs, no doubt, lessen the number of snakes, but also would destroy young 
birds that might be on the ground. 

Florida lacks proper game laws, and there is no specially organized depart- 
ment to enforce such game protective laws as are now in effect, except as to 
fisheries. 


Bird-Lore’s Twenty-fourth Christmas Bird Census 
B vwor ass Annual Bird Census will be taken as usual on Christmas 


Day, or as near that date as circumstances will permit; in no case should 

it be earlier than December 22 or later than the 27th—in the Rocky Moun- 
tains and westward, December 20 to 25. Without wishing to appear ungrateful 
to those contributors who have assisted in making the Census so remarkably 
successful, lack of space compels us to ask each census taker to send only one 
census. Furthermore, much as we should like to print all the records sent, the 
number received has grown so large that we shall have to exclude those that 
do not appear to give a fair representation of the winter bird-life of the locality 
in which they were made. Lists of the comparatively few species that come 
to feeding-stations and those seen on walks of but an hour or two are usually 
very far from representative. A census-walk should last four hours at the very 
least, and an all-day one is far preferable, as one can then cover more of the 
different types of country in his vicinity, and thus secure a list more indicative 
of the birds present. Each report must cover one day only, that all the censuses 
may be comparable. 

Bird clubs taking part are requested to compile the various lists obtained 
by their members and send the result as one census, with a statement of the 
number of separate ones it embraces. It should be signed by all observers 
who have contributed to it. When two or more names are signed to a report, 
it should be stated whether the workers hunted together or separately. Only 
censuses that cover areas that are contiguous and with a total diameter not 
exceeding 15 miles should be combined into one census. 

Each unusual record should be accompanied by a brief statement as to the 
identification. When such a record occurs in the combined list of parties that 
hunted separately, the names of those responsible for the record should be 
given. Reference to the February numbers of Birp-LorE, 1921-22, will 
acquaint one with the nature of the report that we desire, but those to whom 
none of these issues is available may follow the form given below. The date is 
important, and the species should be given, in the order of the A. O. U. ‘Check- 
List’ (which is followed by most standard bird-books), with, as exactly as 
practicable, the number of individuals of each species recorded. 


Yonkers, N. Y. (to Bronxville and Tuckahoe and back).—Dec. 25; 8 A.M. to 4.30 P.M. 
Clear; 5 in. of snow; wind west, light; temp. 38° at start, 42° at return. Eleven miles on foot. 
Observers together. Herring Gull, 75; Bob-white, 12 (one covey); (Sharp-shinned?) Hawk. 
1; ... Lapland Longspur 1. Total, 27 species, about 470 individuals. The Longspur was 
studied with 8-power glasses at 30 ft.; blackish breast, reddish nape and other points noted.— 
James GATEs and Joun Ranp. 


These records will be published in the February issue of Brrp-Lore, and 
it is particularly requested that they be sent to the Editor (at the American 
Museum of Natural History, New York City) by the first possible mail. It will 
save the Editor much clerical labor if the model here given and the order of the 
A. O. U. ‘Check-List’ be closely followed —J. T. NicHots. 
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Annual Congress of The American Ornithologists’ Union 


HE forty-first stated meeting of the American Ornithologists’ Union 
was held at Cambridge, Mass., October 8—11, 1923. 

At the business meeting of the Union, held at the Colonial Club, Octo- 
ber 8, the following officers were elected: President, Jonathan Dwight; Vice- 
Presidents, Joseph Grinnell and Alexander Wetmore; Secretary, T. S. 
Palmer; Treasurer, W. L. McAtee. Dr. Charles Wendell Townsend, of Boston, 
was elected to fill the one remaining vacancy in the list of Fellows, and Charles 
Dean Bunker, of Lawrence, Kans.; Joseph Scattergood Dixon, of Berkeley, 
Calif.; and George Finlay Simmons, of Austin, Texas, were elected members. 

Twelve Corresponding Fellows and 173 Associates were also elected. The 
program of the public session in the Museum of Comparative Zodlogy and 
Pierce Hall included the following forty-three papers: 


1. The Arrangement of a Study Collection 
of Birds. Frank M. Chapman, New 
York City. 

2. Looking Backward. T.S. Palmer, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

3. Mimicry of Voice in Birds. Charles W. 
Townsend, Boston, Mass. 


4. European and American Song Birds Com- 
pared. Henry Oldys, Silver Spring, Md. 

5. The Status of Sanibel Island, Florida, as 
a State Bird Preserve. Miss Catharine 
A. Mitchell, Riverside, Ills. 

. European Ornithologists and Interna- 
tional Bird Protection. T. Gilbert 
Pearson, New York City. 

7. The Everglade Kite in Florida. Arthur 
H. Howell, Washington, D. C. 

8. Effect of Cultivation upon Changing 
Bird Populations. Henry E. Childs, E. 
Providence, R. I. 

9. Ecological Comparisons and Parallels: 
Panama and Congo. James P. Chapin, 
New York City. 

10. A Neglected Bird Paradise. Harry C. 
Oberholser, Washington, D. C. 

. Experiences among the Breeding Shore- 
Birds of Great Salt Lake, Utah. 
Herbert W. Brandt, Cleveland, Ohio. 

. An Eagle Observatory: Record for 1923. 
Francis H. Herrick, Cleveland, Ohio. 

3. Notes on a Scranton Starling Roost. 
Illustrated by lantern slides. R. N. 
Davis, Scranton, Pa. 

. Trapping Devices for Bird Banding. II- 
lustrated by lantern slides. Henry E. 
Childs, E. Providence, R. I. 

. Some Bird Banding Experiences, B, S. 
Bowdish, Demarest, N. J 


16. Midsummer Song Sparrows: A Statis- 
tical Study of Banding Data. John T. 
Nichols and Rudyard Boulton, New 
York City. 

. The Migration of the Mallard (as shown 
by banding data). Illustrated by 
lantern slides. Frederick C. Lincoln, 
Washington, D. C. 

. Experiences in Bird Banding. Illustrated 
by lantern slides. W. I. Lyon, Wauke- 
gan, Ills. 

. Scientific Results from Bird Banding. 
Illustrated by lantern slides. 
Prentiss Baldwin, Cleveland, Ohio. 

. The Forms and Representatives of Cal- 
onectris kuhili. Robert Cushman 
Murphy, New York City. 

. The Affinities of Lawrencia nana. Alex- 
ander Wetmore, Washington, D. C. 

. Remarks on Thraupis sayaca and its 
Allies. Mrs. Elsie M. B. Naumburg, 
New York City. 

. Life Zone Problems of the New York City 
Region. Ludlow Griscom, New York 
City. 

. Remarks on the Classification of Birds. 
W. DeW. Miller, New York City. 

. Criteria for the Determination of Sub- 
species in Systematic Ornithology. 
Frank M. Chapman, New York City. 

. The Heath Hen on Martha’s Vineyard. 
Illustrated by lantern slides. Alfred O. 
Gross, Brunswick, Maine. 

. Birds of the Kasai District, Belgian 
Congo. Illustrated by lantern slides. 
James P. Chapin, New York City. 

28. Field Observations in the Hawaiian Bird 
Reservation. Illustrated by lantern 
slides. Alexander Wetmore, Wash- 
ington, D. C, 
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29. The Cleveland Museum Expedition to 
the South Atlantic and Indian Oceans. 
Illustrated by lantern slides. Geo. 
Finlay Simmons, Austin, Texas. 

30. Report on the Progress of the Whitney 
South Sea Expedition. Illustrated by 
lantern slides. Robert Cushman 
Murphy, New York City. 

31. Notes on American Oystercatchers. 
Robert Cushman Murphy, New York 
City. 

32. The Junior Audubon Work on Long 
Island. Mrs. Mary S. Sage, New York 
City. 

33. Notes on the Summer Birds of Newfound- 
land. Illustrated by lantern slides. 
Ludlow Griscom, New York City. 

34. The Nesting of the Short-tailed Hawk in 
Florida. Illustrated by lantern slides. 
Herbert W. Brandt, Cleveland, Ohio. 

35. Mutation vs. Evolution by Environment 


in Birds. Illustrated by lantern slides. 
Frank M. Chapman, New York City. 


36. 


. The Birds of Mt. Itatiaya. 


. Colorado Anatide. W. H. 


. Vagaries of Bird Migration. 


. The Vanishing Heath Hen. 


. Home Life of Common Birds. 
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Notes on the Non-breeding Birds of 
Southeastern Texas. Maunsell S. 
Crosby, Rhinebeck, N. Y. 

Ernest G. 

Holt, Montgomery, Ala. Presented by 

Mrs. Elsie M. B. Naumburg, New 

York City. 

Bergtold, 

Denver, Colo. 

P. B. Pea- 

body, Blue Rapids, Kans. 


. Kirtland’s Warbler in its Summer Home. 


(Exhibition of film made by James 
McGillivray, Oscoda, Mich.) Pre- 
sented by Nathan F. Leopold, Jr., 
Chicago, Ills. 

Herbert K. 
Job, West Haven, Conn. 

Herbert 
K. Job, West Haven, Conn. 


3. The Birds of Laysan. (Exhibition of film 


made by Donald R. Dickey, Pasadena, 
Calif.) Presented by Alexander Wet- 
more, Washington, D. C. 


The Migration of North American Birds 


SECOND SERIES 


XXIII. SCOTT’S ORIOLE AND AUDUBON’S ORIOLE 


Compiled by Harry C. Oberholser, Chiefly from Data in the Biological Survey 


Scott’s Oriole (/clerus parisorum) is an inhabitant of central and northern 
Mexico and the southwestern part of the United States. It breeds north to 
central western Texas, central New Mexico, southern Utah, southern Nevada, 
and southern California; west to southwestern California and southern Lower 
California; south to the Mexican State of Puebla; and east to Vera Cruz, 
Nuevo Leon, and central western Texas. It winters in Mexico north to north- 
ern Lower California, Sonora, and Chihuahua; and south to the states of 
Michoacan, Morelos, and Oaxaca. 

The few available migration notes on this Oriole are given below: 


SPRING MIGRATION 


Earliest date of 


Average date of | 
spring arrival 


of rs’ : - 
yous spring arrival 


record 


LOCALITY | 


| March 31, 1912 
April 22, 1890 
April 19, 1914 


Tombstone, Ariz 
Carlisle, New Mex 
Silver City, New Mex 
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FALL MIGRATION 


Average date of Latest date of 


Number 
departure departure 


of years’ 
record 


LOCALITY 


Tombstone, Ariz ; 2 | Sept. 25 Oct. 26, 1909 


' 


Audubon’s Oriole (/clerus melanocephalus auduboni) is a subspecies of 
the Mexican Black-headed Oriole. It is permanently resident and breeds 
from central southern Texas south to the Mexican states of Nuevo Leon and 
Tamaulipas. It occurs in winter also south to the Valley of Mexico. 


Notes on the Plumage of North American Birds 
SIXTY-EIGHTH PAPER 
By FRANK M. CHAPMAN 


(See Frontispiece) 


Scott’s Oriole (Iclerus parisorum. Figs. 2-4). Nestling birds of both 
sexes are olive-green above, yellower below, with no trace of black. At the 
postjuvenal (first fall molt) the male usually acquires a black throat and the 
back is more or less streaked. These markings, particularly above, are more 
or less fringed with grayish and olive, and are not fully revealed until, with 
the advancing new year, the feathers become worn and we have the first 
breeding plumage (Fig. 3). 

At the succeeding fall (postnuptial) molt a further advance is made toward 
the brilliant yellow and black of maturity (Fig. 2), but my material does not 
show whether this plumage is acquired at the first postnuptial molt or later. 

The female, at her first molt (postjuvenal) usually gains a plumage much 
like that in which she left the nest but some specimens have more or less black 
on the throat and some fully adult females have as much black on the throat 
and head as the immature male. 


Audubon’s Oriole (/cterus melanocephalus auduboni. Fig. 1). In nestling 
plumage, Audubon’s Oriole is olive-green above, greenish yellow below, the 
wings and tail being externally brownish. The black head of the adult is 
acquired at the postjuvenal (first fall) molt, but the wings and tail are still 
those of the young bird. This plumage is worn throughout the first nesting 
season, at the end of which the black wings and tail are acquired and the bird 
resembles our figure. The female closely resembles the male and often cannot 
he distinguished from it in color, but usually the back is more olive-green, less 
pure yellow than in the fully adult male. 


Motes from Field and Study 


Bird-Life in the Sans Poil Valley, 
Washington 


Our party of three, T. A. Bonser, professor 
of natural science at the North Central High 
School and curator of the Public Museum, 
J. L. Sloanaker, ornithologist and professor 
of chemistry at the same school in Spokane, 
and the writer started from Spokane by 
automobile on the morning of August 22, 
1923. Our trip of 350 miles took us to Wilbur, 
Keller, and Republic, Wash., and down the 
Kettle River, via Grand Forks, B. C., 
Laurier, Marcus, and back to Spokane. It 
was excellent weather and everything else 
propitious. We all agreed that the outing was 
about the most delightful within our experi- 
ence. The principal objects of the expedition 
were to study the birds on the way and to 
examine and collect specimens of the fossil 


plants embedded in certain rock strata in 


and around the town of Republic. 

The scenery along the Sans Poil River is 
magnificent. The valley is narrow, bounded 
by high mountains and stupendous cliffs, 
hundreds of feet high. We followed the river 
from where it empties into the Columbia to 
its source, and then crossed the divide to the 
headwaters of the Kettle River, which we 
followed to its mouth. 

The bird-life of the Sans Poil valley is 
noted for the great number and variety of 
species. Along the road, and at our camping 
stations, we made minute records of the 
birds observed. There were Mountain Blue- 
bird, Kingbird, Chipping Sparrow, Song 
Sparrow, Fox Sparrow, Ducks and Teal of 
several varieties, Turtle Dove, Prairie Falcon, 
Red-tailed Hawk, Marsh Hawk, Cooper’s 
Hawk, Sparrow Hawk, Osprey, Crow, 
Flicker, Nighthawk, Kingfisher, Spotted 
Sandpiper, Ruffed Grouse, Magpie, Towhee, 
Cassin’s Vireo, Warbling Vireo, Red-eyed 
Vireo, Robin, Lewis’ Woodpecker, Cabanis’s 
Woodpecker, Northern Pileated Woodpecker, 
Clark’s Nutcracker, Wood Pewee, Pine 
Siskin, Red-breasted Nuthatch, Catbird, 


Chickadec. Western Evening Grosbeak, 
Western Tanager, Redstart, Yellow Warbler, 
Audubon’s Warbler, Lutescent Warbler, 
Killdeer, Purple Finch, Pygmy Nuthatch, 
American Crossbill, Great Horned Owl, 
Short-eared Owl, Western Yellow-throat, 
and some others whose identity we could not 
sufficiently prove and which, therefore, we did 
not record. Some birds which we expected 
to find we did not see. For instance, the 
Oregon Junco, which is common at Spokane, 
both summer and winter, may have been 
present on our line of travel but we failed to 
see any. We saw no Goldfinches until we 
recrossed the Columbia River on our way 
home. 

While we stopped at Keller about the 
middle of the afternoon, to obtain fresh 
supplies, a flock of 300 to 400 Nighthawks, or 
‘bull-bats’ as the natives call them, passed 
overhead on their way south. They were 
weaving back and forth through the air in 
pursuit of insect prey but with a general 
southern trend. This flock must have in- 
cluded the entire Nighthawk population of 
the Sans Poil valley, as we saw no others 
until we were descending the Kettle River 
below Grand Forks. At Keller, also, Crows 
were very numerous, flying about in flocks, 
perching on tall pines, cawing and making 
much ado, as if preparing for the fall mi- 
gration. We observed probably a thousand. 
As we proceeded up the valley, many strag- 
glers were hastening to join the main body. 
Kingfishers were abundant, going in pairs or 
more, and being much in evidence all the way 
up the stream. Ruffed Grouse in flocks fre- 
quently crossed our path, whirring away into 
the thickets at our approach. There were 
hundreds of Pine Siskins feeding by the road- 
side on the thistles and other seed-producing 
plants. Lewis’ Woodpeckers were unusually 
numerous. The Northern Pileated Wood- 
pecker, with its great flaming red crest, is 
becoming scarce, being found mostly in the 
wilder regions where they are undisturbed 
by human contact. They should be pro- 
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tected as they feed on the borers and other 
insect enemies of the The 
Western Evening Grosbeaks generally breed 
further north and we do not find them very 
often in Washington before November. 
There were 15 in the flock we saw, probably 
two families, feeding on the hawthorn berries 
beside the Sans Poil River. The Lutescent 
Warblers, of which we saw 12 in a flock, are 
also of infrequent occurrence, in our experi- 
ence, in the vicinity of Spokane, as they 
breed mostly in the Pacific Coast district, 
west of the Cascades from California to 
\laska. The Owls, being night prowlers, we 
did not see, but their familiar hooting was 
heard and recognized every night in the 
vicinity of our camp.—WALTER BRUCE, 
President of the Spokane Bird Club, Spokane, 
Wash. 


forest trees. 


Birds from a Sleeping-Porch 


My indefinite confinement to bed, on a 
enabled my already 
awakened interest in birds to grow into a 
veritable hobby. An outlook 
mountain, and lake has, with the aid of a 
pair of Audubon field-glasses, given me 
opportunity to pass many pleasant hours in 
studying the bird-life about me. 

Since July 1, I have noted, beside the 
Robin and ubiquitous Sparrow, the follow- 
ing: Chipping Sparrow; pair of Cedar Wax- 
wings; Maryland Yellow-throat; Barn Swal- 
low; Purple Finch; Wood Pewee; Kingbird; 
Red-eyed Vireo; Kingfisher; Nighthawk; 
Barn Swallow; Hairy Woodpecker; Downy 
Woodpecker; Goldfinch; Hummingbird; flock 
of Bronzed Grackles. 

On July 3, one pair of Waxwings appar- 
ently commenced nest-building, for I had 
glimpses of them at the foot of a small spruce 
tree, tugging at the long, coarse grass about 
its base, and breaking off tiny twigs. The 


sleeping-porch, has 


over lawn, 


nest was evidently nearby, past the corner of 
the house, where, unfortunately, my range 
f vision was cut off, but I have been aware 
f their gracious presence by the hushed, 
ibilant whistle of the male, sitting en 
arde during the day. 

On July 23, a row of five baby Barn Swal- 
lows clung to a nearby telephone wire 
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throughout the morning, anxiously watching 
and calling to their parents circling and 
coursing above them. There appeared to be 
no discrimination in the distribution of 
rations, though there was a great amount of 
rivalry and pushing when a parent bird 
swooped low and with a quick thrust placed 
a tidbit into the nearest gaping mouth. 
Occasionally one impatient fledgling would 
wobble off his perch to meet the old birds in 
the air. Before the morning was over all the 
young had taken to their wings, with an 
amazing grace and aptitude, differing from 
the parents only in a certain shakiness and 
lack of complete abandon. 

The Chippy babies (only two, as far as I 
can discover), on August 2, graduated from 
the nest, and made their presence known by 
continuous, plaintive squeaking. They sat 
in low bushes against the house, only oc- 
casionally fluttering to the ground where 
they scuttled about, actually treading upon 
the parents’ tails in their eager pursuit. The 
patience of the gentle Chippys seemed in no 
way impaired by this indignity, though they 
usually coaxed them back to the safer se- 
clusion of the bushes. 

It is delightful, before sunrise, to hear the 
birds commence their matins. First, from 
the woods comes the Wood Pewee’s sweet, 
sleepy call, then, the Chippy begins his faint 
trilling, followed by the round, familiar carol 
of the Robin. Birds, by the way, seem to 
stir more during the night than is commonly 
supposed. I have frequently heard them call 
or twitter in the quiet hours of darkness. 

On August 5, a large flock of Bronzed 
Grackles invaded our premises, gathering, 
no doubt, for their fall migrations. It was 
amusing to see the intrusive English Sparrows 
making themselves as small and inconspic- 
uous as possible, keeping an almost respectful 
eye on the newcomers, so imposing in size, 
numbers, and volubility. 

I should like heartily to recommend to all 
‘shut-ins,’ an outdoor sleeping-porch, a pair 
of Audubon field-glasses, a bird-book, the 
Audubon bird charts, and an interest in the 
bird-life about one’s windows, as a successful 
combination for dispelling the ‘blues,’ and 
an aid to health and contentment.—LovIsa 
Boyp GranwaM, Lake Placid, N. Y. 


An Illinois Yard 


Lake Forest lies 30 miles due north of 
Chicago, on the shores of Lake Michigan. 
It is a suburb of winding streets, many trees, 
and much shrubbery, and is blest with an 
abundance of birds, permanent and migra- 
tory. A list of its feathered inhabitants and 
visitants may not per se interest the readers 
of Brrp-Lore, except in the same way that 
the writer was interested in the list of the 
birds seen in a South Dakota town (Brrp- 
Lore, Vol. XXIII, page 287), namely, in 
comparing the opportunities offered by one 
man’s yard with my own, and in feeling that 
combination of envy and inspiration which 
another’s experiences and observations 
always arouse. 

My yard is less than an acre in area, with 
much shrubbery in and around it, and is set 
in the middle of the town. Its location pro- 
vides it, as what location does not, with a 
number of advantages and a number of dis- 
advantages as compared with other yards, 
some of my near neighbors’, for example. 
It is too closely surrounded with houses and 
garages on the one hand, and on the other it 
is very near a bird-loving ravine. A food- 
shelf and a bath are set outside my study 
window, and forty-six different species have 
eaten from the one and drunk at or bathed in 
the other. A total of ninety-one different 
species have been seen within the confines of 
the yard, not including the many Geese that 
have flown overhead, sometimes nearly as low 
as the level of the chimney-tops, nor the 
many which remained unidentified. In the 
list that follows the headings are only ap- 
proximate in many cases, as, for example, the 
Red-headed Woodpeckers may be entirely 
absent some winters, while the Robins and 
the Myrtle Warblers may be found all winter. 
Others have been seen in the yard but once, 
such as numbers 20, 21, 35, 38, 42, 53, 68, 
80, and 85. 

Permanent Residents—1, Herring Gull; 
2, Cooper’s Hawk; 3, Screech Owl; 4, Hairy 
Woodpecker; 5, Downy Woodpecker; 6, 
Red-headed Woodpecker; 7, Blue Jay; 8, 
Crow; 9, English Sparrow; 10, American 
Goldfinch; 11, Cardinal Grosbeak; 12, Cedar 
Waxwing; 13, Tufted Titmouse. 
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Winter Visitants.—14, Evening Grosbeak; 
15, Purple Finch; 16, Redpoll; 17, Tree 
Sparrow; 18, Slate-colored Junco; 19, 
Montana Junco; 20, Bohemian Waxwing; 
21, Northern Shrike; 22, Winter Wren; 23, 
Brown Creeper; 24, White-breasted Nut- 
hatch; 25, Red-breasted Nuthatch; 26, 
Chickadee; 27, Hudsonian Chickadee; 28, 
Golden-crowned Kinglet; 29, Ruby-crowned 
Kinglet. 

Summer Residents—30, Mourning Dove; 
31, Yellow-billed Cuckoo; 32, Yellow-bellied 
Sapsucker; 33, Flicker; 34, Whippoorwill; 
35, Nighthawk; 36, Chimney Swift; 37, 
Hummingbird; 38, Great-crested Flycatcher; 
30, Phoebe; 40, Pewee; 41, Yellow-bellied 
Flycatcher; 42, Least Flycatcher; 43, Cow- 
bird; 44, Meadowlark; 45, Baltimore Oriole; 
46, Bronzed Grackle; 47, Song Sparrow; 48, 
Towhee; 49, Rose-breasted Grosbeak; 50, 
Scarlet Tanager; 51, Barn Swallow; 52, Red- 
eyed Vireo; 53, Yellow-throated Vireo; 54, 
Solitary Vireo; 55, White-eyed Vireo; 56, 
Yellow Warbler; 57, Catbird; 58, Brown 
Thrasher; 59, Bewick’s Wren; 60, House 
Wren; 61, Wood Thrush; 62, Robin; 63, 
Bluebird. 

Migrants.—64, White-crowned Sparrow; 
65, White-throated Sparrow; 66, Fox Spar- 
row; 67, Black-and-White Warbler; 68, Blue- 
winged Warbler; 69, Nashville Warbler; 70, 
Tennessee Warbler; 71, Cape May Warbler; 
72, Black-throated Blue Warbler; 73, Myrtle 
Warbler; 74, Magnolia Warbler; 75, Chest- 
nut-sided Warbler; 76, Bay-breasted Warbler; 
77, Blackpoll Warbler; 78, Blackburnian 
Warbler; 79, Black-throated Green Warbler; 
80, Palm Warbler; 81, Prairie Warbler; 82, 
Ovenbird; 83, Water-Thrush; 84, Maryland 
Yellow-throat; 85, Yellow-breasted Chat; 
86, Wilson’s Warbler; 87, Canada Warbler; 
88, American Redstart; 89, Veery; 90, Olive- 
backed Thrush; 91, Hermit Thrush.— 
GEorGE Roserts, Lake Forest, Ills. 


Winter Birds at Waterford, N. Y. 


The winter of 1922-23 was not abnormally 
cold, but it was a season of heavy snow— 
over 160 inches at Waterford, Saratoga 
County, N. Y. 

‘The Seasons’ department of Brrp-LorE 


Mi 


and the Christmas Census show a northern 
wintering of Purple Finches: three flocks, 
totaling 100 individuals, remained here the 
whole winter—the first record locally of this 


species during winter. 


Pine Siskins were abundant the first half 
of the winter, but after February 15 they 
migrated and Redpolls took their place; over 
500 Redpolls were seen in one flock during 


March. 


A male Flicker arrived with a two-day 
thaw, the middle of January, and remained. 
The first migrant Flicker usually arrives 


March 21.) 


Only one Snow Bunting was seen and no 
other boreal birds—surely the weather had 
no influence on bird-life in this section!— 


EDGAR BEDELL, Waterford, N. Y. 


First Finding of the Yellow-crowned 


Night Heron in Connecticut 


NIGHT HERON 
Photographed by Wilbur F. Smith 


It does not often fall to the lot of the 
average bird student to add a new bird to 
the list of known birds of his state, and 
especially in a state as old and where the 
bird-life is as well known as in Connecticut. 

The Yellow-crowned Night Heron is not 


mentioned in the ‘Birds of Connecticut,’ nor 
can I find any record of its occurrence since 


MOUNTED SPECIMEN OF YELLOW-CROWNED 
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the writing of this book, before April 21, 
1922, when a mature bird of this species was 
given to me, having been picked up in an 


exhausted condition two days before. 

There were no visible injuries, but it re- 
fused frogs and other supposed Heron 
luxuries and died on April 23, 1922. 

The bird is in fine plumage, though the 
term ‘Yellow-crowned’ is misleading, in that 
there is no distinct yellow, the head markings 
being a soiled white. It is mounted and in 
the Museum at Birdcraft Sanctuary, the 
home of the Connecticut Audubon Society, 
at Fairfield, Conn., where it may be seen. 

This first record of the Yellow-crowned 
Night Heron in Connecticut takes on added 
interest by the finding of a second specimen 
the past summer at Southport, Conn., by 
Mr. Milton Lacey, and only ten miles from 
where the first was found. 

It may be significant that two of the five 
New York records for this Heron are in April 
and one in May, which may show a different 
‘straggling habit’ from the Egrets which 
move north after the breeding season. 

A photograph of the bird while still alive 
and another after mounting shows the heavy 
bill and unmistakable head markings.— 
Wivevr F. Situ, South Norwalk, Conn. 


Yellow-crowned Night Heron in 
Connecticut 


On August 11, 1923, while passing down 
Mill River, in Southport, I observed a strange 
bird feeding on the tidal flats of the river at 
a point about a half mile back from the 
Sound. These flats are commonly frequented 
by the Green Heron and Black-crowned 
Night Heron in considerable numbers, but 
this bird, though of the Heron family, was 
neither of these. After careful study of the 
bird with glasses on this and frequent sub- 
sequent occasions, it was positively identified 
as a Yellow-crowned Night Heron. This, I 
believe, is the second Connecticut record for 
the species. 

The confusing feature at first was the top 
of the head which lacks the characteristic 
buff patch of feathers, it being, so far as can 
be seen, entirely dark with the exception of 
a mere trace of a whitish spot on the crown. 
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As a mounted specimen of this species has 
been loaned to me for study, I have been able 
to check up the markings and find they tally 
in all respects except as above stated. This 
seems worthy of note as none of the various 
works I have consulted describe a phase of 
plumage agreeing with this. 

This bird allows quite near approach, being 
less easily alarmed, if anything, than the 
Black-crowned. It is by no means confined 
to nocturnal habits, as it feeds constantly 
upon the river flats each day when the tide 
Its carriage is more erect and more 
graceful than that of the Black-crowned 
Night Heron. It feeds in the same manner 
as the other Herons but keeps quite aloof 
from them. The bird at the date of writing 
is still to be seen daily strolling about on its 
chosen feeding-grounds in a dignified and 


is out. 


leisurely manner, apparently with no idea of 


leaving.—MILTon S. Lacey, Southport, Conn. 


The Ways of Jays 


I had such a curious little adventure when 
I was in the Yosemite Valley last summer. 
Every day we used to see many of the Blue- 
fronted Jays, handsome, inquisitive creatures 
with high crests. Bold and noisy they were, 
always hovering about the tents to see if 
there was not something they could steal. 
One day, when I walked over to Happy Isles, 
a Jay flew by me, carrying something in his 
bill. He alighted on a branch near by and 
when he saw I was watching he acted almost 
as if he were embarassed and immediately 
dropped his plunder. 

It proved to be a little oval box. I opened 
it and there, to my surprise, was a lip-stick! 

I put the lower half of the box, with the 
lip-stick in it, down on the ground and then 
retired. Back came the bold robber and I 
saw him pecking about the spot. He soon 
flew off and although I could not see that he 
was carrying anything there was no lip-stick 
in the box or anywhere about. 

Would not the damsel who lost her vanity 
stick have been astonished to hear of its 
later possessor? Perhaps he was tired of 
being a blue Jay and wanted a change of 
color!—MArGARET E. CoGSWELL, Cam- 
bridge Mass. 
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Pine Siskin in Alabama in the Winter 


of 1922-23 


My first record of Pine Siskin during this 
period was that published in Brirp-Lore’s 
bird census for Christmas, 1922. The next 
records are of a single bird February 7, 1923, 
and five seen February 14. On the same day, 
others were heard on the lawn of the Weather 
Bureau grounds. Most of the succeeding 
records were made at the same place. During 
late winter and early spring there is an abun- 
dance of dandelion and chickweed on this 
extensive lawn, and the Siskins were feeding 
on the seeds of both plants seemingly with 
equal relish. On March 8, two flocks of 
three to five Siskins were seen; March 21, 8 
were seen feeding with Goldfinches and Chip- 
ping Sparrows; after the 21st, numbers vary- 
ing from 5 to more than roo were seen daily, 
the numbers increasing from that time till 
about April1. They were present in numbers 
through April, diminishing in numbers about 
May 1. The last record was on May 11. 

They were the most approachable birds I 
have ever studied. It was easy to get within 
4 feet of the compact flock before it took 
flight. At one time, while watching one eat 
out the seed of a dandelion within 3 feet of 
where I stood, I was thrilled when it finished 
and came within a foot of my feet and 
cleaned out another dandelion head; after 
finishing that it passed to the rear within 3 
inches of my left foot. 

There is considerable variation in the 
amount and intensity of the yellow and 
yellowish color on wings and rump. It is 
best observed as a nearby bird takes flight. 

They never seemed nervous while feeding, 
but fed in rather compact and usually small 
flocks, not mixing with Goldfinches and 
Sparrows on the lawn at the same time. 
Holding the stem or stalk in one foot, the 
Siskin quickly removed the seed, nipping the 
pappus off, and with a flirt of the head 
throwing it aside. Nothing edible was left of 
any dandelion head that I examined after a 
visit of the Siskin. As food was abundant I 
made no attempt to furnish food for them. 

The alarm- or call-note heard whenever 
the birds took flight was recorded fit-i-le, 
tit-i-te, severa) times in succession; sometimes 
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the notes were smoother see-a-wee. On March 
22, a new note was recorded, z-z-2-2-z (a pro- 
longed z), weak, as are all the notes and the 
song, but rather harsh. The z notes seem to 
be a part of the song, “a weak, prolonged 
chittering performance interspersed with the 
louder z-2-2z-z notes.”” The song was heard 
first on March 24 and was heard daily there- 
after. It suggests the song of the Goldfinch 
but has less energy and is not so loud; one is 
reminded also of the song of Purple Finch. 
Since writing the outline of these notes I 
have read an interesting report in The Wilson 
Bulletin, June, 1923, pages 111-112, of the 
banding at Auburn, Ala., 75 miles south of 
this station, of 99 Pine Siskins this season. 
It seems that the banding ceased only when 
the supply of bands was exhausted.—R. H. 


” 


DEAN, Anniston, Ala. 


Cedar Waxwing Visitors 


On March 18, 1923, we were having a bad 
blizzard, with the mercury going down all 
day (and my spirits dropping accordingly). 
It was the Sabbath and I spent almost the 
entire day trying to keep the snow off of the 
feed-shelves, for the Robins and Bluebirds 
were here, and were panic stricken by the 
storm. One of my shelves is fastened against 
the house and another runs on a trolley out 
from my kitchen window, so I did not have 
to go out-of-doors. 

About 4 P.M., when the mercury had 
reached the zero mark and I was about as 
‘panicky’ as the birds, I made one of my 
numerous trips to the window, and I wondered 
if my concern for the birds was making me 
‘see things,’ for there, in a magnolia shrub 
about 10 feet from the window was a flock of 
about 15 birds which at first, through the 
snow, looked like female Cardinals, but in a 
second I saw they were Cedar Waxwings. 
They are not at all common here, and I had 
never seen one in town before. These only 
stayed a few minutes and did not find any 
of the feed, so I supposed I had seen the last 
of them. But on April 10, after another 
sharp, cold spell, I heard some new bird- 
notes, and on investigation found it was the 
Waxwings again drinking sap which was 
running down the trunk of a hard maple tree. 
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I immediately phoned for the other bird 
students in town to come, and we spent the 
forenoon watching them. They stayed, most 
of the time for several days on that tree 
before they seemed satisfied. And now 
comes the information which may benefit 
some other bird-lover. I puzzled my brain 
over what I could feed them, and finally I 
thought of a huge winter bouquet of bitter- 
sweet berries. I had been intending to throw 
them out, but instead, I fastened them on a 
pergola, and what was my joy when the 
Waxwings found them the very next day, 
and almost all of their time for the next two 
weeks was spent near that pergola. 

Occasionally they would go away for an 
hour or so, and then I was almost sure to 
have a telephone call from some corner of 
town, describing a flock of birds which had 
been seen and asking what they were. After 
the bittersweet berries were gone I opened a 
can of cherries, and the birds were so tame 
by this time that I could go quite close to 
them and toss a handful of cherries on the 
ground, and they would go right after them. 
Altogether they stayed around for about a 
month, then finally drifted away. 

The subject of feeding prompts me to ask 
if other bird-lovers know that almost all of 
our summer and winter birds are very fond 
of cheese. Every morning of the year I 
prepare a large dish of feed and in it I always 
put some cheese, cut up fine, and as long as 
it lasts, every bird, excepting the Cardinal 
and the Rose-breasted Grosbeak, will take 
that in preference to anything else. The 
Catbirds, Brown Thrashers, and Robins are 
especially fond of it and take all they can 
carry away to feed their young.—Mkrs. J. 
F. Ky.er, Kirkwood, Ills. 


Nuthatch Wisdom 


During November, a pair of White- 
breasted Nuthatches came to the side 
kitchen porch where a large sunflower 
head had been left to dry on a little 
bench. Watching through the glass 
door, we saw that they were carry- 
ing away the good seeds (of a large striped 
variety) and casting down all false ones. 
We became interested in their industrious 
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actions, and saw them fly repeatedly, back 
and forth, from sunflower to a locust tree, 
about twelve feet away. As there was a 
smooth-barked butternut tree on one side 
of the locust and a pear tree on the other 
side, we wondered why they chose the locust. 
On watching we saw them force the seed 
beneath the rough bark pounding it in with 
their bills, so we concluded they were storing 
the seed for future use, but on investigating 
we found only the husks, or outer covering 
Evidently the bark 
served as a vise for holding the seed. 


were under the bark. 
From 
the window, the tree had a peculiar aspect: it 
was dotted with tiny white spots, all up and 
down the trunk, where the husks stuck out, 
The 
birds generally came at our regular meal-time. 
While we were cooking inside, they were 


and there were some on the ground. 


busy outside, and were so tame we could 
approach them within 5 feet and not frighten 
them away. It took about ten days to empty 
the sunflower.—Lepa W. Cuace, Lawrence- 
ville, Pa. 


Electrocution of a Kinglet 


A gentleman in charge of the town of 
Winthrop’s electric lighting system found 
that there was a short circuit in one of the 
transformers used on the line. Climbing the 
pole on which the nonfunctioning instrument 
was located, he found a tiny bird wedged 
against or within a small nook or corner of 
the transformer box. The bird, which was 
olive-gray with a bright red spot on the top of 
its head, lay in such a position that it touched 
two live insulation at this 


wires bare of 


point. A powerful electrical current had 
passed through the bird’s body, thus elec- 
trocuting it and causing the ‘short’ in the 
wires. 

The who discovered the , hapless 
wanderer had no idea of its name. He dis- 
played it at a meeting of the town council, 
but none of the members present knew what 
it was. Some thought it was a ‘wild Canary,’ 
another guessed Hummingbird. Later, one 
of them described the bird to me and I told 
him it was our Ruby-crowned Kinglet, a 
common spring and fall migrant in Iowa. 
How the unfortunate Kinglet came to meet 


man 
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death at this strange place is a subject fo: 
conjecture. Perhaps an uncertain evenin; 
flight took it there; at any rate, there was on 
Kinglet of the numerous band then passing 
southward that did not live to finish the 
October, 1923, migration. 

The Kinglet 
migrant with us in Iowa, but it is usually 
present in good numbers, though a little 
more abundant in spring, I believe. This 
diminutive feathered visitor is capable of a 


Ruby-crowned is only a 


surprising volume of song. I have often been 
astonished to hear so much music emanating 
from so small a form. Jumping from twig to 
twig in his search for insects, never stopping 
a minute, the male gives the delighted 
listener a varied and lengthy warble, sweet 
and full of tone. At irregular intervals he 
opens the feathered tract on his head and 
displays the beauty spot which has given 
him his name, We also have the Golden- 
crowned Kinglet as a migrant, but I have 
never heard it sing. —Frep J. Prerce, Win- 
throp, Towa. 


A New Jersey Mockingbird 


On the 15th of September, this year, a 
Mockingbird was observed at Bay Head, 
N. J., on the sand-dunes immediately south 
of the town. Its actions were sluggish and 
ample opportunity was afforded for ob- 
servation of the white on its wings and tail. 
I believe it is unusual in this section.— 
Henry H. Co ruins, III, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


The Mockingbird’s Winter Song 


I have wondered how many of your 
readers have heard what I call the ‘winter 
song’ of the Mockingbird. 

Not his rollicking notes of the nesting 
season, but sitting quietly hidden in a tree, he 
sings all his imitations of other birds, only 
much lower, the notes running together and 
not emphasized as usual. It is very sweet 
and beautiful to hear. I first heard this three 
years ago,in December. I was working near 
my barn, when from a thick tangle of plum 
and wild grape-vines I heard beautiful bird 
music. At first I could hardly believe my 
cars, so I went nearer and found it was a 
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Mockingbird. He sang from the same place 
from one to two hours, long continuous 
warbles or songs, in a low, sweet tone, with 
now and then a pause of several minutes. 
I have heard this same delightful music three 
winters now, and once in August this year.— 
FrANK ARKIN, Decatur, Ills. 


Flicker vs. Robin 


I have reason to believe that the Flicker is 
not deserving of all the praises given him. 
Recent observation would tend to show that 
not only is he not the fine bird that he is 
painted, but that occasionally he becomes a 
tyrant and a marauder in the bargain. 
\rmed with a sharp beak and a powerful 
body, he is able to beat off his weaker 
adversaries. 

\ short time ago, I watched a Flicker kill 
a Robin in a wholly one-sided battle over the 
possession of a morsel of food. While the 
Robin was eating, the Flicker swooped down, 


and snatched the food from under his very 
beak. As the Robin hopped back to view the 
stranger who so rudely interrupted his meal, 
the Flicker came down upon him and pecked 
him, and beat him, and clawed him until life 
was extinct. 

It was only a day or two ago that I watched 
another combat between a Robin and a 
Flicker. The Flicker swooped down as before, 
intending to seize the Robin’s food. This 
Robin, however, showed fight and the two 
went at it like cocks in a cock-pit. The 
Robin relied solely upon his beak and wings 
while the Flicker struck out with his feet. 
Finally the Robin flew away, beaten, and 
without his breakfast. 

Never once in a description of a Flicker 
have I run across the mention of any bad 
traits such as these. I would like to know if 
these occurrences are unusual or whether the 
Flicker is really a vicious bird.—ALAN 
Taytor Devoe, Duryea Road, Upper Mont- 
clair, N. J. 


THE SEASON 


Edited by J. T. NICHOLS 
XL. August 15 to October 15, 1923 


Boston Recion.—The latter part of the 
summer and the early autumn were very dry 
and cool; but to date (October 15) there has 
been no widespread frost; two of our delicate 
indicators of frost are unblighted—the salvia 
in our gardens remains scarlet and green, and 
the jewel weed (Impatiens) of the swamps 
still retains its leaves. 

Mr. Forbush says of the month of Sep- 
tember, in his current ‘Items of Interest,’ 
“The winds have been mainly light and 
many of the days and nights clear—ideal 
weather for bird migration.’”’ Perhaps the 
most notable event occurring during the mi- 
gration was the appearance, in September, of 
large numbers of Red-bellied Nuthatches. 
lhe high, nasal, tooting call of these little 

irds sounded throughout the countryside 
nd was especially noticeable in the early 
orning. In favorable localities, a dozen or 
iore of the birds could be found together, as 
n September 30, in a pitch pine grove iso- 


lated in the Ipswich sand-hills (Dr. C. W. 
Townsend and W. M. T.). 

Another conspicuous autumnal movement 
was the passage of immense numbers of 
Blackpoll Warblers through this region; there 
has been no such migration of these birds 
here for years. During September they were 
everywhere, both in the country and in the 
town centers, and their presence raises the 
questions: Where have these birds been of 
late years? How have they passed south 
without our seeing them? A possible ex- 
planation is found when we bear in mind that 
here in Boston we are on the extreme eastern 
edge of the migration route for the land-birds, 
and that even a slight swerving away from 
the ocean would greatly diminish the number 
of our birds of passage. 

About the first of October, a group of 
birds whose presence is characteristic of this 
time of year, overran the country in unusual 
numbers. This group comprises the Bluebird, 
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Myrtle Warbler, Slate-colored Junco, and 
White-throated Sparrow—the first three 
species occurring in open country, gardens, 
and orchards, the last gathering in flocks, 
most numerously in wooded swamps and 
thickets. 

Mr. Forbush reports (loc. cit.) a few 
Evening Grosbeaks in mid-August in south- 
ern New Hampshire, and a small flock early 
in September in eastern Massachusetts—a 
very remarkable observation. 

The annual meeting of the American 
Ornithologists’ Union, held this year in Cam- 
bridge, afforded us local students the pleasant 
opportunity of meeting many visiting ornith- 
ologists, and it was a great satisfaction to us 
that during the week of October 8-12 the 
country about Boston presented a picture of 
autumn, ‘‘Season of mists and mellow fruit- 
fulness,” in its highest beauty —Winsor M. 
TyLer, Lexington, Mass. 


New York Recion.—At the close of this 
period some trees were red or yellow, a few 
already quite leafless, but near the city most 
were still well leaved and green, 

The movement of shore-birds and Terns 
along the coast, in late August and Sep- 
tember, was considerable, and several species 
of unusual interest observed, mention of 
which is made later. 

The Red-breasted Nuthatch became com- 
mon and generally distributed in September, 
and there was a marked movement of Chick- 
adees the end of that month and early 
October, evidenced by their appearance in 
unaccustomed Waves of fall 
transients followed one another in accustomed 
sequence. Thus, at Garden City, L. I., on 
September 30, the writer awoke to find the 
Myrtle Warbler plentiful, with Juncos, 
White-throated Sparrows, and migrating 
Pheebes which had arrived the preceding 
night, and within the next few days added his 
first Golden-crowned Kinglets and Creeper to 
the above. The Blackpol! Warbler, plentiful 
since the first leaves began to fall, was still 
present in small numbers among the more 
numerous Myrtle Warblers on October 14, 
when a Solitary Vireo also was observed in 
subdued song. 

The publication, by the American Museum 
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of Natural History, of a handbook of the 
‘Birds of the New York City Region,’ by 
Ludlow Griscom, is an event of considerabl: 
importance to local students. Annotations 
therein form a basis on which observers of 
the future may build to advantage, and wil! 
prove most useful for comparison with a New 
York region seasonal report. 

On September 3, at Mastic, L. I., the writer 
had the good fortune to observe a juvenal 
Forster’s Tern, an exceedingly tame bird, 
perched on a buoy. It was in the plumage 
pictured by Audubon—bold black stripes on 
side of head, widely separated one from the 
other by white forehead and pearl-grey nape 
—a slightly larger, heavier bird than the 
Common Tern, with a different note. Mr. 
Wm. T. Helmuth, at Mecox Bay, L. L., 
during the present migration successfully 
observed a Long-billed Curlew, proving that 
species also to be still at least of casual occur 
rence on Long Island. Mr. Helmuth also met 
with a Buff-breasted Sandpiper and Curlew 
Sandpiper, the last an accidental visitant 
from Europe, which proved to be a bird of 
the year. He found the Baird’s Sandpiper 
less rare than usual in our region, corrob- 
orated by reports from other observers. 

There are several instances of single Mock- 
ingbirds observed along the south shore: 
Jones Beach, August 26 (Griscom, Boulton, 
and Carter); Fort Pond, Montauk, September 
17 (R.C. Murphy); oneat Montauk and later 
one near Easthampton (Helmuth). Probably 
there were more transients than usual of this 
species. September 17, it may be noted, is a 
latest date for such, and there are no records 
that Long Island wintering birds establish 
themselves before about October 1. 

The writer noticed an Oven-bird at Garden 
City on October 4, late. Mr. H. F. Stone 
records three Lesser Yellowlegs at Lawrence, 
on October 12, the latest Long Island record 
but for a casual date the end of that month. 
Mr. R. H. Howland observed a House Wren 
at Upper Montclair, October 14, the latest 
date for the New Jersey section. If the 
weather continues open, it would seem that 
other small land-birds are likely to make late 
records in the next period. 

Do some individual birds move on a 
schedule remarkably constant as to date? 
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Coincidences, such as Brown Thrasher 
57,813, banded by B. S. Bowdish, July 22, 
1922, retaken July 22, 1923, suggest the ex- 
amination of banding data in the light of 
such an hypothesis. 

An interesting item from bird-banding on 
the Robin, Upper Montclair, is furnished by 
Howland. From March 22 to June 14, 14 
Robins, of which 4 were returns from the 
season of 1922, were taken in his traps, and 
8 of these 14 repeated an average of two and 
one-half times each prior to June 14, though 
only one after June 1. From June 14 to 
October 9, 134 Robins were trapped (25 in 
June, 56 in July, 35 in August, 13 in Sep- 
tember, 5 in October), of which 106 were 
definitely juvenals; but out of the 134 only a 
single bird repeated, taken in the evening and 
again the following morning. The con- 
clusion is obvious that from mid-June 
through August, and to a less extent in Sep- 
tember and early October, Robins were con- 
tinually passing through, of which the great 
majority were birds of the year.—J. T. 
Nicuoits, New York, N. Y. 


PHILADELPHIA REGION.—The unusual abun- 
dance of shore-birds was the most noteworthy 
occurrence of the late summer. Between 
August 15 and September 1, 23 species were 
observed. Hudsonian Curlew, Willets, and 
Knots were the species which impressed one 
as being more common than for many 
seasons, 

A day’s investigation by row-boat, back of 
Brigantine Island, N. J., with Messrs. Yoder 
and Gaede, August 19, resulted in the fol- 
lowing interesting list of water-birds: Her- 
ring Gull, 30; Laughing Gull, 200; Common 
Tern, 60; Least Tern, 2; Black Tern, 100; 
Black Skimmer, 200 + 50 to 100 young in 
all stages of development from eggs to birds 
on the wing; Black Duck, 10; Great Blue 
Heron, 40; Little Blue Heron, 1; Green Heron 

0; Black-crowned Heron, 1; Clapper Rail, 
2; Pectoral Sandpiper, 5; Least Sandpiper, 
10; Semipalmated Sandpiper, 200; Yellow- 
legs, 2; Spotted Sandpiper, 10; Willet, 5; 
Hudsonian Curlew, 100; Sanderling, 10; Do- 
witcher, 2; Knot, 100; Black-bellied Plover, 
10; Killdeer, 1; Semipalmated Plover, 300; 
Piping Plover, 4; and Turnstone, 10. 
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A small mud-rimmed pond, entirely in the 
city limits of Camden, attracted numbers of 
waders. On August 26, the muddy edge was 
alive with them. Among the smaller Sand- 
pipers a Baird’s was discovered. When seen 
by itself this would be a difficult bird to 
identify, but when associated with other 
Sandpipers of the same general appearance, 
Least, Semipalmated and Pectorals, as it 
happened on this particular occasion, it is a 
comparatively easy matter after eliminating 
the White-rumped Sandpiper. On August 
28, in addition to Baird’s, a Stilt Sandpiper 
was present, together with a Dowitcher, 
Wilson’s Snipe (early fall record), Upland 
Plover in a dry field nearby, and many com- 
moner waders. In all, thirteen species of 
shore-birds were noted in this little half-acre 
pond in two days. 

A very heavy flight of Hawks was reported 
from Cape May, N. J., September 1o. 
Hawk-shooters were out to greet them and 
secured some goo birds during the day. 
Most of the Hawks were Sharp-shinned, with 
a scattering of other species. As usual, when 
a big flight is on, the wind was northwest. 

Hawks observed at this point on September 
16, wind north, were Marsh Hawk, 10; 
Sharp-shinned, 100; Cooper’s, 5; Red- 
shouldered, 1; Broad-winged, 1; Pigeon, 4; 
Sparrow, 3, and Osprey, 6. September 23, 
Marsh Hawk, 50; Sharp-shinned, 50; Red- 
shouldered, 1; Pigeon, 10; Sparrow, 10; Bald 
Eagle, 1; Osprey, 30; wind northwest. Many 
other species of birds were very abundant on 
this date. Laughing Gull, 1,500; Tree Swal- 
low, 500; Red-breasted Nuthatch, 30; Brown 
Creeper, 100 (6 noted on the trunk of one 
tree at the same time). Mr. Gillespie re- 
ported that Brown Creepers were very com- 
mon at Glenolden, Pa., on this same date. 

Laughing Gulls have been very common 
on the Delaware River here at Philadelphia. 
They first appeared September 19 (3 seen), 
and have been noted almost daily since then, 
in loose roving flocks of 10 to 30 individuals. 
Possibly they have been attracted by the 
great numbers of small fish which have been 
killed, no doubt by heavy oil-pollution. 

The fall wild-fow] flight does not, as yet, 
seem to be very far advanced. Two Blue- 
winged Teal, Camden, N. J., September 13; 
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a line of 30 Scoters, Cape May, N. J., Sep- 
tember 30, and a Ruddy Duck at the same 
place, October 7, are the only migrants so far 
noted. Resident Black Ducks are reported 
abundant, 

Some other interesting records for the 
season are: Connecticut Warbler, City Hall, 
Philadelphia, Pa., September 18, (Gillespie) ; 
Egret, Torresdale, Pa., September 16 (Yoder 
and Gaede); White-crowned Sparrow, Cape 
May, N. J., September 30, (Potter).— 
Juuian K. Potter, Camden, N. J. 


WASHINGTON REGIoN.—About Washing- 
ton, as elsewhere, the autumn does not seem 
to be so attractive to bird observers as is the 
spring. During the former season most of the 
birds are, of course, not in song, and, further- 
more, many species, like the Warblers, are 
largely in obscure plumage and therefore dif- 
ficult to identify in life. Because of these 


conditions, fall records are notably less num- 
erous than those of the spring. 
consequently, much work yet to be done 
during the post-breeding season on both mi- 
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gration and the general habits of birds about 
Washington. 

During the months of August and Sep- 
tember of the present year (1923), weather 
conditions were about normal, and there has 
been little of special note ornithologically. 

The Red-breasted Nuthatch appeared on 
time this fall, and we trust will again become 
common this winter. It has not been so here 
for the last two or three years. The Wilson 
Thrush was noted by Miss M. T. Cooke on 
August 25 at Chain Bridge, D. C., which calls 
to mind the fact that very few records of this 
bird during recent years have been obtained 
before the second week in September. This, 
again, is possibly due to the lack of observers 
in the field during the early autumn migration. 

Nighthawks passed through this region in 
rather unusually large numbers on Sep- 
tember 6 and 7, and this migration was re- 
ported from both the vicinity of Washington, 
D. C. and Alexandria, Va. 

Chimney Swifts to the number of 2,000 or 
more were seen on September 22 entering a 
chimney in the southern part of the city of 
Washington for the purpose of roosting. 
This occursin Washington every year,some- 
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times in more than one place in the city, and 
there seems to be considerable shifting of the 
roosting-place for the bulk of the individuals 
of this species. A roost in a chimney of one 
of the buildings of the Department of Agri- 
culture has been used more or less by small 
numbers of birds for a number of years past. 

The roosts of the Purple Martin in the city 
of Washington, which have been found for 
several recent seasons, have not been located 
during the present year. From the move- 
ments of the birds early in the evenings this 
summer it is evident that the roost was 
situated either in the city or in the immediate 
vicinity; but, unfortunately,.no observations 
have been possible, although search for the 
roost was made by several persons.—HArkyY 
C. OBERHOLSER, Biological Survey, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


OBERLIN (OnI0) REGION.—The latter part 
of August and the first part of September 
witnessed the coldest weather we have had 
this fall. The latter part of September and 
October up to date has been warm and sum- 
merlike, inducing many birds to remain 
beyond their customary limits. However, 
August had the coolest weather for that 
month in many years. Except for the first 
part of September, when a great deal of rain 
fell, there has been but little wet weather this 
fall. The morning of October 7 saw the first 
heavy frost, although less severe ones had 
occurred earlier. 

The Nighthawks, as usual, became common 
during the last of August, probably reaching 
their greatest prominence on the 25th, and 
then diminishing in numbers until the last 
one was seen on September 1. Sanderlings 
were seen on the lake-shore the 25th, a 
Black and White Warbler on the 26th, and a 
few Blackpolls on the 28th. The Spotted 
Sandpiper, which usually remains until the 
middle of October, disappeared this year on 
August 19. As several observers have not 
noted any since, it is probable that the ab- 
normally cold weather of late August drove 
them south. 

The first week of September brought in 
several new migrants—Magnolia and Black- 
throated Green Warblers, and Olive-backed 
Thrush on the 2nd; Wilson, Nashville, Cape 
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May, and Blackburnian Warblers on the sth. 
On the 8th, at Bay Point, several species of 
shore-birds were seen in good numbers. They 
were all congregated on a muddy flat where 
food could be easily obtained. It was a 
blustering, cold, wet day, and the wind 
swept fiercely across the point, but the Sand- 
pipers seemed not in the least concerned. 
They allowed one to approach within a very 
few feet, and were so tame that it was with 
difficulty that they were induced to fly even 
a few paces. Among them were identified 
Pectoral Sandpipers, driven from their more 
favored grassy marshes by the dryness, Least 
Sandpipers, Semipalmated Sandpipers, San- 
derlings, Yellow-legs, Ruddy Turnstones, 
and Semipalmated Plovers. A large number 
of Caspian and Common Terns, Ring-billed 
and Herring Gulls were also present, and a 
few early Black Ducks and Blue-winged 
Teals were seen flying around. A single 
Pied-billed Grebe was found in a nearby 
pond, 

On the oth, in the same general locality, 
the Water-Thrush, Tennessee, Black-throated 
Blue, Northern Parula, and Bay-breasted 
Warblers were seen for the first time, while 
the Veery, Louisiana Water-Thrush, Purple 
Martin, Traill’s Flycatcher, and Yellow-billed 
Cuckoo were seen for the last time. On the 
16th, Red-breasted Nuthatches and Rusty 
Blackbirds made their appearance and the 
Northern Yellow-throats and Cerulean War- 
blers left. On the 22d came the Chestnut- 
sided Warbler and Yellow-bellied Sapsucker, 
and on the 23d, the White-throated Sparrow 
and Junco. The Red-headed Woodpecker 
and Wood Pewee left on this date. The 
Golden-crowned Kinglet has been common 
since its appearance on the 25th; the Ruby- 
crowned came on the 3oth, along with 
Brown Creepers, Purple Finches, White- 
rowned Sparrows, and Hermit Thrushes. 
lhe 30th is also the last date for House Wren, 
Oven-bird, and Scarlet Tanager. 

October 6 witnessed the appearance of the 
first Myrtle Warblers, and the 7th, the first 
‘ox Sparrow. A Wilson Snipe was flushed on 
the 12th, and a single Tree Sparrow was seen 
m the 13th. The 13th was the occasion of a 
trip along Lake Erie, including marshes near 
Cedar Point and Rye Beach. It was found 
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that very few Ducks had as yet made their 
appearance. About thirty-five Black and a 
single male Mallard were all the Ducks seen. 
The Ring-billed Gull, however, was common, 
several Barn and Tree Swallows were seen, 
and a flock of Common Terns was found, 
although it is later than they usually remain. 

Reviewing the migration thus far, it seems 
that the cool weather of the first part of the 
season induced the early migrants to move 
about their usual time and in their usual 
numbers, while the warmer weather following 
has tended to keep some of the summer birds 
longer than usual, and to prevent some of the 
later migrants coming south as early as is 
their custom.—S. Cuas. KENDEIGH, Oberlin, 
Ohio. 


Cuicaco ReGcIon.—With the exception of 
the first four or five days of September, the 
past two months have been composed of fair 
and usually warm days. A very light frost 
in the first week of September was followed 
by warmer days, which have continued until 
well into October. 

Perhaps it was this combination of dry and 
fair weather which was responsible for the 
many bird-songs heard in the autumn mi- 
gration. At any rate, observers here agree 
that they have heard more songs from south- 
bound migrants than in previous years. 
Songs of Sparrows and Warblers especially 
were noted. 

The shore-birds have been more difficult to 
watch this fall on account of the changing 
beach conditions in and about the city. On 
August 18, Mr. Gault reported from Lincoln 
and Grant Parks, Least and Semipalmated 
Sandpipers, Sanderlings, Solitary and Spotted 
Sandpipers, Semipalmated Plovers, and 
Ruddy Turnstones. None were found in 
large numbers. On August 30, no Turnstones 
were found, but all the other species were 
present in equal or increased numbers. 
Piping Plover was reported from Beach, IIls., 
August 26 (Mr. Hunt). Sanderlings, Semi- 
palmated Sandpipers, Semipalmated Plovers, 
and Killdeer were seen by the writer at Grant 
Park on September 8, and, with Least Sand- 
pipers were reported from Lincoln Park on 
September 11 and 16. The Sanderling flock 
increased as the other species diminished, 
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and at the writer’s last visit to Lincoln Park 
he saw 50 Sanderlings, a Killdeer and a Semi- 
palmated Plover. This was on October 11. 
An interesting visitor was the Hudsonian 
Curlew, reported from the Indiana Dunes on 
September 15 (Mrs. Richardson). 

Gulls and Terns have been present on the 
lake in their usual numbers. Bonaparte’s 
Gulls became common very early in Sep- 
tember and were soon joined by Ring-bills 
and Herrings. All three of these Gulls can be 
found in this region at almost any time during 
the year, the Herring Gull being found most 
commonly. The birds found during the 
summer are, of course, chiefly immature. 
Common Terns were last reported September 
22 and Black Terns onthe 11th. The Caspian 
Tern was reported from Lincoln Park, Sep- 
tember 11. On the 16th, one Franklin’s Gull 
was seen; another was observed on October 
7, and by the 11th at least three were present 
in the Lincoln Park Gull flock. 

The Warbler migration has been very well 
observed and recorded, records including 
Golden-winged singing at Glen Ellyn, August 


25; Blue-winged, and Yellow-breasted Chat, 
Jackson Park, September 7 and 8; and 
Orange-crowned, Miller, Ind., September 15. 
Tennessee Warblers were singing on October 
8 at River Forest, and were reported from 


Lincoln Park on October 11. Mrs. Coffin, 
on September 2, found 16 species of Warblers 
in a small area in the dunes. Philadelphia 
Vireos were seen at Glen Ellyn on September 
9, the White-eyed in the dunes, September 
29 (Mrs. Cramp), and a Blue-headed Vireo, 
seen by Miss Bates on September 30, was 
singing. 

Migrating White-throated Sparrows 
arrived nearly a week late. On September 22 
only a few were present. White-crowns have 
been quite common, and both species have 
been in song. Vesper Sparrows at Miller, 
Ind., on September 15, were singing on the 
wing. Slate-colored Juncos were reported 
from River Forest on September 24; they are 
now quite common. Mrs. Coffin reports 
three Leconte’s Sparrows from Roby, Ind., 
September 29. Harris’s Sparrows were seen 
at Jackson Park on October 2 and 10. This 
Sparrow has appeared regularly during the 
last five years, and its status appears to have 
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changed from that of rare visitant to regular 
but uncommon migrant. Most of the birds 
seen have been in the immature plumage, 
and they are usually in the company of im 
mature White-crowns. 

The migration of Brown Creepers, King 
lets, and Thrushes has been entirely normal. 
An early Hermit Thrush was seen on Sep 
tember 7 and a rather late Olive-back on 
October 10. Red-breasted Nuthatches have 
deen seen at Glen Ellyn, August 29; Lincoln 
Park, September 22, and Jackson Park, 
September 29. This erratic little fellow seems 
quite common in some seasons and in others 
is extremely hard to find. As the writer is 
closing this report, a steady rain is falling, 
and a chilled Sapsucker in the poplars seems 
to mourn the brighter warmer days.— 
Georce Porter Lewis, Chairman Repori 
Committee, Chicago Ornithological Society. 


Minnesota REGION.—The cool weather of 
late July and early August continued through- 
out the remainder of the summer. During 
the third week of August it was exceptionally 
cool—“‘the coldest for the month of August 
for six years” (U. S. Weather Bureau). From 
the 22d to the 24th there were light frosts 
throughout the northern part of the state 
and locally as far south as Anoka. September 
was a changeable month, marked by excep- 
tional cold and exceptional heat. After the 
first day, warm summer weather prevailed 
until the 7th when it turned cool and con- 
tinued raw and disagreeable until the 21st. 
On the 12th and 13th the first frosts occurred 
at Minneapolis and there were flurries of 
snow farther north at Duluth and Hibbing. 
On the night of the 12th the temperature fell 
as low as 22° at points in the Red River 
Valley and eastward to Park Rapids, with 
killing frosts at Duluth. Ice formed as far 
south as Lake Mille Lacs. This unseasonable 
weather was part of an extensive cold wave 
that swept down from Canada over all the 
Middle West. The result was a marked and 
premature check upon vegetation and very 
soon thereafter the trees began shedding their 
leaves, some ten days or two weeks ahead of 
the usual time. During the last week of 
September, hot summer days returned, 
reaching a maximum of 87° at Minneapolis 
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on the 26th, the highest September record for 
ten years. The first two weeks of October 
were mostly typical Indian Summer weather, 
lazy, pleasant days with cool mornings and 
evenings, warm at midday and with a 
bluish haze in all the distance that veiled and 
softened and beautified the varied colors of 
the dead and dying foliage. On September 
21, the fringed gentians were in full bloom 
and a few late asters and goldenrods still 
survived, but for the most part the season of 
flowers had passed. By mid-October the 
forests were nearly bare except for the russet 
and brown covering of the black and red 
oaks which hold their foliage even against 
the blasts of winter. Here and there a golden 
cluster of belated aspens and the yellow and 
green of the tardy birches lent a bit of vivid 
color to the fading landscape, while on the 
lowlands the clear green of the tamaracks was 
yielding at last to frequent frosty nights. 

The return Warbler movement, which 
usually begins to appear in southern Min- 
nesota early in August, was reported by 
several observers as much reduced in numbers 
this year. However, A. C. Rosewinkel, of 


St. Paul, who is much afield, has kindly 
supplied notes in regard to several species as 
follows: August 17 to 22, several Black-and- 
White Warblers; August 22, small flock of 
Chestnut-sided Warblers and several Black- 
burnians; August 23, Magnolia and Canada 
Warblers; August 28, Orange-crowned War- 


bler; August 29, Wilson’s Warbler; and 
September 14, Parula Warbler. The same 
observer reports a number of Lincoln’s Spar- 
rows on August 17, several Yellow-bellied 
llycatchers on August 28, “several silent 
flocks of Gray-cheeked Thrushes” on Sep- 
tember 3, and Purple Finches, White- 
crowned Sparrows and a Blue-headed Vireo 
on September 4. 
Mr. Frank Gillis, of Anoka, reports an 
carly Olive-backed Thrush on August 17 and 
tates that Kinglets of both species were more 
bundant than usual during early October. 
Mr. Frank W. Commons who has been busy 
apping and banding birds on his place at 
rystal Bay, Lake Minnetonka, reports a 
msiderable movement of Harris’s and 
incoln’s Sparrows during late September and 
itly October; White-throats and Juncos 
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were abundant as usual, the former appearing 
about the middle of September; no White- 
crowned and but few Tree Sparrows; an 
occasional Fox Sparrow near the middle of 
October. 

From August 31 to September 4, inclusive, 
the writer and Mr. Kilgore made a trip by 
automobile from Minneapolis to Pipestone 
and Lincoln counties in southwestern Min- 
nesota and Lake County in South Dakota for 
the purpose of observing especially the fall 
movement of water-birds in that prairie 
region—a round trip of about 650 miles. The 
low water conditions that have prevailed 
this year had greatly reduced the number of 
ponds and sloughs and so forced the waders 
and other water-fowl to congregate at places 
where water still remained. This abnormal 
condition was apt to give an erroneous idea 
of the general abundance of such birds unless 
due allowance was made. Thus, the very 
large numbers of Ducks seen at certain places 
represented most of the Ducks from many 
miles around, they having been driven in by 
the drying up of the numerous sloughs where 
they had bred. The following notes made on 
this trip are pertinent here as indicating 
seasonal conditions. 

Ducks were plentiful in Lincoln County, 
Minn., and abundant in Lake County, S. 
Dak. Blue-winged Teal greatly  out- 
numbered all other species combined. At a 
very large, shallow, and mostly open-water 
slough, called Milwaukee Lake or Slough, in 
Lake County, S. Dak., the Blue-wings were 
present in such numbers as to bring to mind 
visions of conditions in eastern Minnesota 
forty to fifty years ago. All over the surface 
of the slough large flocks disported them- 
selves while on the mud banks and on a 
deserted railroad fill the birds sat in close- 
packed masses to be reckoned only in thou- 
sands. They were tame and unsuspicious, 
which doubtless led, a few days later, with 
the opening of the season, to their wholesale 
destruction by the horde of hunters which 
descends these days upon such favored places. 
Similar conditions existed at Lake Herman a 
few miles farther west. Other kinds of Ducks 
were not numerous. Pintails, Mallards, 
Redheads, Lesser Scaups, Ring-necks, and 
Spoonbills about comprised the list, named 
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in the order of their frequency. The Gadwall, 
which was once such a common nesting Duck 
in all this region. seems to be almost entirely 
absent now. 

On September 3, the day we visited this 
big slough, there were 100 great White 
Pelicans temporarily at home there. They 
swam majestically about in long lines, flew 
here and there in little parties, or stood close- 
ranked and solemn-looking on a mud-flat far 
out from shore. We were told that they had 
been there for two weeks, and also that each 
fall they appear here or on one of the other 
lakes in the vicinity and tarry for two or 
three weeks before moving southward. 

The Pelicans, as they sailed about, were in 
the midst of a vast assemblage of Franklin’s 
Gulls, thousands and thousands of them. We 
saw none of these birds in Minnesota but in 
Lake County, S. Dak., they were present 
everywhere. While at Heron Lake, on Sep- 
tember 16, I saw many of these Gulls foraging 
over the country in the daytime and returning 
to the lake for the night as usual, but seem- 
ingly they were not as abundant as formerly. 
One of the guides, long familiar with the 
lake, stated that they did not nest at the lake 
the past summer. If true, this is a surprising 
and suggestive fact, as the immense colony of 
breeding Franklin’s Gulls has been a con- 
spicuous feature of the lake for as far back as 
history runs. 

Not excepting even the Pelicans, the most 
interesting bird that we saw at Milwaukee 
Slough was the Northern Phalarope, for 
some 50 of these elfin creatures drifted hither 
and thither on the glassy surface of the water 
within easy range of our vision from the 
position we occupied on the southern shore. 
This was within a very limited area of that 
vast slough, so it is probable that the total 
number there that day must have been many 
hundreds. They were scattered about over 
the smooth surface, moving quickly in zigzag 
lines, bobbing their heads and picking con- 
stantly at invisible morsels, pausing now and 
then to turn about rapidly once or twice, and 
looking for all the world like tiny, drifting, 
eddying, white puff-balls. Nearby they sug- 
gested dainty, miniature Ducks, and the 
name ‘Fairy Duck,’ which I have heard 
applied to them, is most fitting. At a smaller 
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slough, in Lincoln County, Minn., we 
saw, on September 3, four others similarly 
engaged. At both places we watched them 
for a long time, hoping to see them spin or 
whirl, but they seemed to be getting sufficient 
food from the surface without the need of 
stirring it up from the bottom. Mr. Peterson, 
of Pipestone, was more fortunate, and in a 
letter dated August 20, 1923, gives the fol 
lowing graphic description of this curious 
performance: “The best sight was the feed 
ing performance of three Northern Phala 
ropes. Wading out into a smooth patch of 
water, one began to whirl and kept going at 
seventy turns the minute, nodding in Phala 
rope-fashion, and picking at the surface of 
the water, sometimes at each half turn 
through several circles and then again only 
after two or three complete turns. Soon this 
bird was joined by the second and the third. 
There they were, at times almost jostling 
each other, two whirling in opposite directions 
and making scores of turns before stopping. 
Then resuming the motion with slight rest.” 

Another noteworthy occurrence during 
this trip was finding a flock of not less than 
50 Stilt Sandpipers at a slough near Lake 
Shoakatan in Lincoln County, Minn. 
They were in company with many Yellow- 
legs, Pectorals, and other shore-birds, but 
showed a disposition to keep together while 
feeding or resting. We saw no others of this 
species among the thousands of waders seen 
at every suitable place, but Mr. Peterson took 
three specimens a little later at a point in 
South Dakota not far from the Minnesota 
line. In my last chapter, reference was made 
to the supposed scarcity of this bird in Min- 
nesota, but it may be that it has been over- 
looked or misidentified in the past. 

Since the settling up of the prairies, this 
region is preéminently the home of the Barn 
Swallow in Minnesota. Nowhere else are 
they so abundant. Every farmhouse with its 
tree-claim has a considerable population, and 
at this time of year there were hundreds of 
them gathered in flocks on the wires pre- 
paratory to the fall movement. 

The opening day of the ‘Duck season’ 
found the writer at Heron Lake, a guest at 
one of the several clubs. The weather was 
cold and rainy and a gale blowing from the 
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South. On the morning of the first day, 
September 16, the flight was fair, but after 
that it fell off to only a few birds now and 
then. Some 60 to 70 Ducks made up the 
combined bag for ten guns in nearly two days 
shooting. This is a great falling off from old 
conditions at this famous ducking lake. It 
was a surprise to find a considerable number 
of Green-winged Teal present at this date, as 
they usually do not come down from the 
North until October. Other localities report 
the same thing, so there has evidently been 
an early southward flight of this Teal this 
fall. 

During the past three or four years the 
former great mid-fall influx of Canvasbacks 
and Redheads at Heron Lake has fallen off 
so greatly that the club members are de- 
serting their old stands where they were wont 
to have such wonderful sport with these big 
birds. The cause is, undoubtedly, the dis- 
appearance of the wild celery which filled the 
lake and furnished food for the birds. The 
German Carp, with which the lake is alive, is 
blamed for the destruction of the celery, and, 
without doubt, it is, under present conditions, 
an important contributory factor, but is it not 
possible that a thorough investigation might 
show that the steadily falling water-level, 
drying up of tributary streams, and absence 
of floods in recent years have produced such 
altered conditions that the normal aquatic 
vegetation can no longer flourish? For five 
years past the two streams that once brought 
t considerable inflow of water from the west 
have been practically dry. Ditching and a 
decreased annual rainfall, which are playing 
such havoc with natural conditions over 
much of Minnesota, are probably responsible. 

Tuomas S. RosBerts, Zoological Museum, 
(niversity of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 


DENVER REGION.—The last two weeks of 
\ugust with us commonly exhibits some late 
esting birds. On the 19th a Dove was 
patiently incubating in my nearby park, and 
n these two weeks there also appeared in it 
in unusual number of young Wood Pewees, 
ll clearly just out of the nest, as well as a 
‘oodly number of House Finches barely able 
to fend for themselves. In Denver proper, 
he last Wood Pewee was seen on September 
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3, yet the species had not left the mountains 
by September 18, for one lingered about my 
cabin at Nighthawk up to that date. Robins 
were very scarce in all parts of Denver, which 
I was able to visit after August 15, more 
notably the previously abundant young ones. 
Then, on August 25, a good many suddenly 
appeared about my home, a large proportion 
of them being birds of the year. I am in- 
debted to my friend Major A. F. Hutchinson, 
of Durango, Colo., for some valuable notes 
concerning the birds in and about his area. 
He tells me that Robins were about his home 
all of September, but were, I take it, not so 
common as in the summer; from his obser- 
vations I think the Robins about Durango 
leave about the middle of August, just as 
they seem to do about Denver. I saw no 
Robins in the ‘hills’ between September 15 
and 24. Miss Copeland reports that Robins 
were almost all gone in her district during 
the last week of August and the first two 
weeks of September. However, from Sep- 
tember 18 to 23 there passed through her 
region hundreds of this species, making the 
largest wave of migrating Robins that she 
has seen so far this fall. At the present 
writing they are going steadily south each 
day in small but numerous flocks, a thing 
which can be noted any afternoon from any 
high point of the city. An unusually large 
number of Barn Swallows were seen east of 
the city on September 9; this Swallow stayed 
in our area at least until October 1, and it 
was common at Grand Junction up to Sep- 
tember 21. Miss Copeland thinks that this 
species had an unusually successful summer 
as a breeder in the Grand River Valley. 
During the first week of September, 1922, 
Violet-green Swallows still flew about the 
cliffs and trees of Nighthawk, on the South 
Fork of the South Platte River, and were 
abundant, yet this year none was seen after 
September 15. Its congener, the Cliff Swal- 
low, remained at Grand Junction until 
September 18. 

Meadowlarks either have been scarce or 
not in evidence, all of the past eight weeks; 
one brave male refused to leave the cabin 
neighborhood at Nighthawk, despite a local 
snowstorm, and was blithely singing each 
day up to the time I left on September 24. 
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His was not the tentative subdued song of 
late winter and early spring, but the full- 
throated outburst of summer. Miss Prue 
Bostwick says that these Larks have been 
singing about her home in Denver during the 
week just passing. Miss Copeland reports 
that the Meadowlark has been infrequent in 
her neighborhood since August 15. I think 
I have noticed this early disappearance of 
our Meadowlarks before; I have no definite 
explanation of it unless they are merely 
shifting quarters to secure more food. 

There have been many House Wrens in 
and about Denver all summer. I feel sure 
that the nesting birds left us about August 
15; then on August 25 they reappeared in 
my yard and remained for two or three days 
thereafter, and scatteringly until October 12. 
These Wrens were very common at Parker 
(20 miles south of Denver) on September 30. 
The Rock Wren frequently returns to Denver 
by August 15, but none was seen in the city 
until September 17, when Drummond Aitken 
and David Painter saw one near the east 
limit of the city; the species has been in 
evidence since then irregularly until October 
10 when my young friends report “a Rock 
Wren was seen taking a dust-bath in the road 
through the old cemetery. It was timed and 
took two and one-half minutes to bathe.” 
Just before this report was to close (October 
13) I saw, to my surprise, a Rock Wren on the 
stone coping of one of the buildings adjacent 
to my own office building. Perhaps it took 
our streets and buildings for its native 
cafions. My two keen young friends also 
noted, on the day that they saw the Rock 
Wren dusting itself, a Sage Thrasher in the 
cemetery, which brings the species into the 
city at its usual time of reappearance here. 
However, it often straggles into the suburbs 
much earlier. 

There has been a striking dearth of 
Warblers in my region this fall; I myself have 
seen only the Audubon’s in the city, while my 
friends have seen the Pileolated (September 
12 and 14) and the Orange-crowned (October 
6). The bulk of the Audubon’s Warblers 
seemed to have been still in the ‘hills’ on 
September 24. 

Miss Copeland had the good fortune to 
trap a Macgillivray’s Warbler on September 
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6; her banding work has progressed a little 
slowly this fall, but banding that Warbler is 
quite an achievement. The Pileolated 
Warbier appeared in Grand Junction on 
September 3; the last Yellow Warbler was 
noted there on September 8. 

Some water-birds have arrived in this 
region surprisingly early. Redheads, Canvas- 
backs, and Bluebills were relatively common 
only 50 miles north of Denver on September 
16, a date not less than two weeks ahead of 
their usual appearance in numbers. On the 
other hand, Blue-winged and Green-winged 
Teals were lingering in the mountains along 
the South Platte River at least until the 
fourth week of September. It would be 
interesting to know whether or not this early 
appearance of the larger Ducks presages an 
early winter or merely indicates cold and 
unfavorable conditions in the northern 
feeding-grounds. In studying the notes 
given to me by Miss Copeland and my 
young co-workers, in conjunction with my 
own observations, I am impressed by the 
unusual number of large flights of Night- 
hawks which have been seen this fall here 
and at Grand Junction. The last of this 
species was noted by Miss Copeland on 
October 6, and by myself on the oth. As I 
was writing this, Drummond Aitken and 
David Painter came to me with word that a 
Poorwill was asleep in the disused cemetery 
not far from my house. Of course, I stopped 
long enough to run up and see it. It took 
keen eyes to detect it as it sat lengthwise on 
a piece of granite quite similar in color-tones 
to its own black, gray, and brown. 

The Plumbeous Vireo has been relatively 
common with us this fall and remained until 
October 6. As I am closing this report, a 
number of species are still passing through 
our region on their southward migration, and 
some are coming in to remain with us this 
winter. Of the latter the Gray-headed Junco 
is common today, and the Clay-colored, the 
Chipping, the Gambel’s and the White- 
crowned Sparrows represent the former. A 
small flock of Pifion Jays stayed about my 
home neighborhood on September 5. 
Bronzed Grackles and Brewer’s Blackbirds 
were last seen by myself on September 24, 
and the Cowbird was still with us on October 
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12. Flycatchers were well represented here 
all of September, the Kingbird, the Arkansas 
Kingbird, and the Say’s Phoebe being much 
in evidence. A few Cassin’s Kingbirds have 
been seen also, one in the mountains as late 
as September 21.—W. H. BEercTo.p, Denver, 
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PoRTLAND (OREGON) ReEGIon.—During 
the latter part of August and the first part of 
September, a considerable flight of Pintails 
was noted in various parts of the district. 
The first evidence that I saw was a flock of 
about 150 which came to a mountain lake in 
Wallowa County on August 20. Mr. S. J. 
Jewett reports large flocks along the Col- 
umbia and in the Klamath country at about 
the same time. 

On August 31, at Yaquina Bay, Wandering 
Tatlers, Turnstones, Sanderlings, Hudsonian 
Curlews, and Western Sandpipers were noted 
in migration, the Turnstones being the most 
abundant. On the same day a Peale’s 
Falcon was found on the beach with a 
freshly killed adult California Gull in his 
possession. 

On the night of September 1, great numbers 
of small birds were heard migrating. We 
hear some of them regularly but my attention 
was attracted by the unusual number on this 
date. The first flights of Geese into the 
Portland district were noted on September 4. 
During most of September the writer was in 
eastern Oregon on an extended trip. The 
usual desert forms were noted in about regu- 
lar numbers. In the Malheur Lake country, 
on September 19, great numbers of Pipits and 
White-crowned Sparrows were in migration. 
Pectoral Sandpipers and Audubon’s War- 
blers were also unusually abundant. Mr. 
Jewett reports that Pipits, Pectoral Sand- 
pipers, and Yellow-legs were also very 
numerous in the Klamath country on the 
rth. 

Dr. L. E. Hibberd, of Burns, informed me 
that the birds on Malheur Lake Reservation, 
particularly Canada Geese and some species 

Ducks had had a prosperous season. 
Water-birds were very abundant in this 
district, Mallards, Pintails, and Gadwalls 
being the most numerous. 

On September 20 we drove past Flagstaff 
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Lake, in Lake County, and saw one of the 
greatest congregations of bird-life it has ever 
been my privilege to see. Thousands of 
Canada Geese and tens of thousands of 
Ducks of various species were present. In 
addition there were present many Western 
and Pied-billed Grebes, White Pelicans, 
Coots, Ring-billed and Bonaparte’s Gulls, 
Farralone Cormorants, and Avocets, as well 
as 8 Swans which remained in close to shore 
as we drove along. 

The last Pacific Nighthawk was noted on 
September 23, at Klamath Falls. Up to this 
date they had been common on our trip. 

On my return to Portland, on September 
26, I found Juncos, Streaked Horned Larks, 
Meadowlarks, etc., very abundant. Between 
October 1 and 15 there was nothing partic- 
ularly noteworthy in the bird-world, at least 
that came to my attention. On the morning 
of the rsth a great flight of Pipits, Western 
Bluebirds, and Audubon’s Warblers were in 
evidence in East Portland.—Ira N. Ga- 
BRIELSON, Portland, Ore. 


San Francisco Recion.—The migration 
of Warblers, which began before August 15 
(the date of the last report), continued until 
September 19, when Miss Wythe saw, in a 
scattering flock of Yellow Warblers, her last 
Lutescent Warbler and her first Townsend’s. 
Audubon’s Warblers were reported first on 
October 5 and were very abundant by 
October 10, finding the reservoir in Wild Cat 
Cafion a particularly attractive feeding- 
place. The Ruby-crowned Kinglet, heard 
first on September 24, has been common since 
that date. The Alaska Hermit Thrush was 
seen in an Oakland garden on September 25, 
just two days after Russet-backed Thrushes 
were last seen, both in Berkeley and in 
Alameda. As in the fall of 1920, so again this 
fall a dozen or more Russet-backs came to 
feed on the ripe crategus berries in Mrs. 
Kelly’s garden. Young Robins in spotted 
plumage were seen by Miss Wythe on August 
15, and on October 14, as I write, the sound 
of Bluebirds is in the air—a sign of coming 
winter rather than spring in this locality. 

The arrival of winter Sparrows was de- 
tected earlier than usual by Mr. Clabaugh 
who is banding birds in Strawberry Cafion 
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He trapped a Golden-crowned Sparrow on 
September 20 and a Fox Sparrow on Sep- 
tember 22. The presence of Intermediate 
Sparrows was evident to the most casual 
observer on October 2 when many songs were 
heard. 

Horned Larks, Cliff, Barn, and Violet- 
green Swallows were among the land-birds 
listed at Baumberg on September 16 and 
Pipits on the 30th. 

Among the fall transients, Miss Wythe 
reports a few Western Tanagers feeding in 
the Botanical Gardens of the University 
September 27 to 29. Other unusual bird 
occurrences in the Berkeley Hills seem to be 
traceable to the fire which caused the release 
of a number of aviary birds. A Heermann’s 
Gull on the campus and a Coot in the writer’s 
hillside garden, finally cornered on the porch 
by excited Blue Jays, were certainly refugees. 
It seems probable that the Black-headed 
Grosbeak taken by Mr. Clabaugh on October 
9 was also an aviary bird, as Grosbeaks are 
seldom seen after the middle of September. 

The members of the Audubon Association 
were rewarded by a long list of water-birds at 
Baumberg on September 16: California and 
Bonaparte’s Gulls, Forster’s Terns, Corm- 
orants and White Pelicans, Pintails and 
Ruddy Ducks, Great Blue Herons and Night 
Herons, Phalaropes, Avocets, Stilts, a 
Wilson’s Snipe, Least and Western Sand- 
pipers, Greater and Lesser Yellow-legs, 
Willets and Killdeer. On the 30th, observa- 
tions were limited because of the preparations 
for the opening of the hunting season, but 
one salt pool contained 125 Avocets and 
3 Godwits. 

The shore-birds have appeared on the 
Alameda mud-flats in the usual order: 
Curlews disappeared before September 1; 
Willets, seen first on August 19, have not 
been abundant but are still passing through; 
the season for Phalaropes was from August 
15 to October 8, and the numbers were larger 
than for several years. On August 19, two 
Least Terns were seen, a rare treat for this 
locality. Willets, Godwits, Dowitchers, and 
Sandpipers have all been below normal 
numbers, and Mrs. Kelly has found no Semi- 
palmated Plover this fall. Black-bellied 
Plover, which came in on September 6, are 
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still present to the number of a hundred or 
more and some are still in breeding plumage 
On a sandy bit of beach, 24 Sanderlings wer 
seen October 8, and at Point Bonita, on 
August 12, two Wandering Tatlers.—AMELIA 
S. ALLEN, Berkeley, Calif. 


Los ANGELES REecion.—Conditions con 
tributing to the development of an abundant 
food-supply have continued to attract to the 
marshes and lagoons near Playa del Rey 
great numbers of migrating shore-birds, 
during the two months under review. Groups 
of our members have visited the region every 
few days, taking careful note of the fluctu- 
ations in numbers of the common migrants 
and recording the occurrence of more rare 
species, length of stay, etc. Avocets, Black 
necked Stilts, Long-billed Dowitchers, and 
Yellow-legs have been very numerous, their 
numbers greatly in excess of our previous 
records. 

On August 16, the first Black-bellied 
Plover were noted, one being in apparently 
full summer plumage, and 2 others more or 
less pied. On this date several Knots were 
seen, a number of them being in the gray 
plumage, while 3 or 4 still retained more or 
less of the summer plumage. On the 18th, 
the little flock numbered 13. They were seen 
in varying numbers every few days up to 
September 16, the last date of record. 

On August 16 and 27, two Ruddy Turn- 
stones were noted. Black Turnstones also 
have been noted several times. A very large 
flock of Black Terns in varied plumage 
arrived at this time, remaining in gradually 
decreasing numbers until September 13. 

August 16, a considerable number of 
Wilson’s Phalaropes were noted and were 
present through the remainder of the month. 
Northern Phalaropes reached the height of 
their abundance the latter part of August 
when they appeared to number thousands. 
Reports reached me of their abundance at 
many points on the coast from Monterey to 
San Diego. Long-billed Curlew have been 
very few, never more than one to four indi 
viduals on any list. Two or three Snowy 
Egrets remained in the marshes throughout 
the summer. 

Western Grebes appeared upon the ocean 
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August 23. The Wandering Tatler, first 
listed at White’s Point, August 13, was fairly 
common on rocky shores in the early part of 
September. The Jeger was seen in pursuit 
of Terns, September ro and 13. 

Probably the most noteworthy and rare 
visitors to the marshes were Pectoral Sand- 
pipers, observed by local authorities on 
September 16, and a Golden Plover seen 
under very favorable conditions for careful 
observation by a group of Audubon members 
on October 4. Reference to authorities and 
examination of Museum specimens fully 
confirm our diagnosis. 

About 30 White-faced Glossy Ibis came 
into the lagoons the first of September, re- 
maining through the month. Three Baird’s 
Sandpipers were seen September 26. Heer- 
mann’s Gulls have been very numerous in the 
localities they favor. On September 13, they 
were noted pillaging Brown Pelicans of their 
catch, one, two or three Gulls attending each 
Pelican. September 4, 5, and 6, Calaveras 
and Lutescent Warblers were passing. Sep- 
tember 10, there seemed to be a decided 
southward movement of Great Blue and 
Anthony's Green Herons along the coast, 
noted by members driving to San Diego. 
On the 16th, nine Anthony’s Green Herons 
were seen at Chatsworth reservoir. 

The first winter visitant land-bird to 
arrive was the Ruby-crowned Kinglet, which 
came in numbers, September 13, together with 
Calaveras and Lutescent Warblers. With 
them, also, was a Redstart, found by Mrs. 
Ellis and Miss Potter, and seen the following 
day by the writer. So far as available records 
show, this is the second occurrence of this 
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species in this region. At this time Western 
Tanagers, Warbling Vireos, Russet-backed 
Thrushes, Western and Traill’s Flycatchers, 
and the Rufous or Allen’s Hummingbird were 
passing through. The Black-headed Gros- 
beak was last recorded September 29. 

Say’s Phoebe was first seen September 24 
and became numerous September 26. Cedar 
Waxwings visited the writer’s garden on the 
27th, and this date also brought the first 
Gambel’s Sparrows. On the 2gth there was a 
very large incursion in the Ojai Valley, and 
on the morning of the 3oth they were singing 
in our gardens. October 5, Audubon’s 
Warblers and Golden-crowned Sparrows 
arrived. October 4, the Hermit Thrush 
arrived in two city gardens. October 9, 
Black-throated Gray Warblers were seen. 
October 8 and 10, Thick-billed and Slate- 
colored Fox Sparrows and Golden-crowned 
Sparrows were abundant in Griffith Park. 
On the latter date were seen also the first 
Robins, Thurber’s Junco, and the Red- 
breasted Sapsucker. 

October 10, a Green-tailed Towhee, a 
regular summer visitant to the mountains, 
but rarely seen in the valleys was found in 
Griffith Park, where he was again seen on the 
11th. Summer birds noted as still present 
on the roth were the Western Tanager, the 
Western Flycatcher, and the Phainopepla. 
October 12, Meadowlarks and Lark Sparrows 
were numerous in uncultivated areas near 
Chatsworth. Willow Goldfinches were in olive 
dress. At the reservoir were 30 Avocets, a 
few Yellow-legs and Willets, an Anthony’s 
Green Heron, and an American Egret.— 
FRANCES B. SCHNEIDER, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Brrps OF THE New York City REcIon. By 
LupLow Griscom. With the cooperation 
of the Linnzan Society of New York. The 
American Museum of Natural History. 
Handbook Series No. 9. 12mo. 400 pages. 
6 colored plates, 30 text figures, 1 map. 

In ‘Birds of the New York City Region,’ 
Mr. Ludlow Griscom has primarily collected 
the wealth of data of a hundred years’ ob- 
servations by local students of ornithology 
(of late chiefly by members of the Linnzan 
Society of New York) and presented them to 
date in a fully annotated list, choosing 
several well-worked localities, such as Central 
Park, Long Beach, and Englewood for de- 
tailed records, and giving the name of the 
observer in every case. He has departed from 
the example set in the previous Local List 
published by the American Museum in 
omitting parts of the neighboring territory 
covered by ornithologists from Connecticut 
and the Philadelphia region; and, on the 
other hand, including the whole of Long 
Island as being more or less a homogeneous 
unit. 

The introduction is very complete and 
includes a brief but able discussion of the 
three local life zones (wherein the author 
departs from the rigid lines laid down here- 
tofore), detailed lists of the seasonal occur- 
rence of birds, and a historical sketch of the 
changes in bird-life due mainly to the growth 
of a great city in what was once an ideal 
haunt for birds. 

An unusual feature of the work is the notes 
on field identification which accompany 
most species in the annotated list. The 
author does not attempt to describe the bird 
fully but draws on his wide field experience 
to point out to the student the important 
field characters to look for in separating it 
from others which it most nearly resembles. 
In several instances he gives a full discussion 
of the status of certain species over which 
there has been dispute—as in the cases of the 
Broad-winged Hawk and the Grackles. 

The work is therefore not only a valuable 
addition to North American avifaunal 


literature, but also an exceedingly useful! 
handbook for field students anywhere in the 
northeastern states and provinces. It is to 
be regretted that the colored plates are not 
up to the high standard of the rest of the 
book.—M. S. C. 


Brirps I Have Known. By RicHARD HARPER 
LammBEER. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. New 
York and London. 1923. 8vo. XVIII+ 
401 pages. 50 colored plates, 48 photo 
graphs. 

This is the story of a New York business 
man—a ‘commuter’—who, discovering that 
the world is populated by birds, determines 
to make friends with those that frequent the 
vicinity of his home on Long Island. The 
book is chiefly a recountal of his experiences 
in winning the confidence of Thrashers, 
Catbirds, Wood Thrushes, Robins, Quail, 
and other feathered tenants, and although 
the description of the ways and means by 
which their intimacy was gained and of their 
responses to their host’s advances, is most 
interesting, we confess we are chiefly at- 
tracted by the author’s reaction to his bird 
guests and the numberless new contacts with 
nature that acquaintance with them es- 
tablished. 

The latter part of the book, containing 
biographies of some 50 common birds, with 
an Audubon colored portrait of each one, 
serves to present its author’s special friends 
and adds the practical touch to the eloquent 
plea for closer intimacy with birds contained 
in the opening chapters. The two parts 
combined make a capital introduction to our 
common birds.—F. M. C. 


CASSINIA: PUBLICATION OF THE DELAWARE 
VALLEY ORNITHOLOGICAL CLUB. No. 24. 
1920-21. 

Cassinia opens with Witmer Stone’s 
biography of the late Stewardson Brown; a 
sympathetic and inspiring sketch of a rare 
personality. Mr. J. Fletcher Street writes on 
the eighty-one ‘Summer Birds of Adam and 
Franklin counties, Pennsylvania,’ Dr. Stone 
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presents the Club report on the spring mi- 
grations of 1920 and 1921 with details of the 
more noteworthy records, and the Abstract 
of Club Proceedings for these two years re- 
flects the continued activity of this organi- 
zation. Fifteen meetings were held in 1920 
and sixteen in 1921, with an average at- 
tendance of twenty-three for each year.— 
F. M. C. 


The Ornithological Magazines 
Tue Avux.—The October number opens 
with an account of the nesting of Solitary 
Sandpiper and Lesser Yellow-legs in Alberta, 
by J. Fletcher Street, with photographs of 
birds, nesting-sites, nests, and eggs. Young 
Yellow-legs were found out of the egg as 
early as June 4, interesting in view of the very 
early date at which the species appears at 
\tlantic Coast points in south-bound mi- 
gration. According to data furnished Mr. 
Street by Mr. Evan Thomson, the Solitary 
Sandpiper evidences “‘no particular choice of 
nest in which to deposit its eggs, the list 
including those of the Bronzed Grackle, 
Brewer’s Blackbird, Cedar Waxwing, King- 
bird, Robin, and Canada Jay. These have 
been found at an elevation as low as 4 feet 
and as high as 40.” 
A. Brazier Howell finds that the deserts 
of southeastern California act as a rather 
complete barrier to most non-migratory 
birds, isolating those to the east from those 
of the west. The same deserts act only as a 
partial barrier to migratory birds, deflecting 
a larger number into Lower California than 
would be the case were the deserts not there. 
This is an interesting discussion of distri- 
bution and migration problems. Nichols has 
compared the proportions of Greater and 
esser Yellow-legs (from skeletons), and 
nds the Greater Yellow-legs has a pro- 
rtionately shorter leg, smaller head, longer 
ill. The bill of this species, by the way, 
cing not only actually but proportionately 
rger, is about its best field-mark. Helen 
inger Whittle presents an interesting 
micle of the history of a brood of New 
lampshire Catbirds. The adults came to a 
mvenient feeding-shelf for raisins, which 
hey also fed to the young. The female was 
bserved to sing a ‘whisper’ song while 
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sitting. As is well known, the male Dick- 
cissel, a persistent singer, takes little part 
in family duties about the nest. E. D. 
Crabb, in observations on the nesting of a 
pair of this species, finds that when a sitting 
female was reluctant to return to her eggs 
from which she had been frightened by 
mowing operations, the male pursued her 
until she did so. L. R. Wolfe describes 
a strong colony of breeding Herring Gulls on 
Four Brothers Islands, Lake Champlain. 
The Tree Swallow was breeding on one of 
the islands, and in the absence of hollow 
trees placed its nest in cavities behind roots 
in upturned trees, and in one case behind 
loose pieces of shale along the banks and 
just over the water. Ruthven Deane quotes 
‘Extracts from the Field-Notes of George B. 
Sennett,’ 1874 to 1877. “Any personal 
reminiscences of ornithologists of prominence 
are always of much interest, especially when 
they touch upon their early experiences in 
collecting and field observation.” W. H. 
Sheak has had opportunity to make inter- 
esting observations, here set forth, on 
Struthious Birds in the Philadelphia Zoé- 
logical Garden, including South African 
Ostrich, Somali Ostrich, Rhea, Australian 
Cassuary, Papuan Cassuary and Emu. 
F. H. Allen discusses ‘Group Variation and 
Bird-Song.’ He considers “invention on the 
part of the singer’ an important element in 
the evolution of bird-song. 

‘In Memoriam: José Castulo Zeled6n,’ by 
Ridgway, with portrait plate of this well- 
beloved Costa Rican ornithologist, calls 
attention to the large part he played in the 
building up of our present knowledge of 
Costa Rican birds. 

A paper by Loomis on the classification of 
the Albatross, Petrel order of sea-birds, 
sketches earlier classifications, and presents 
his own. This last has the advantage of 
being simple, with few divisions. He does 
not give many of the data on which it is 
based, and offers various remarks on the 
theory of classification, which seem to the 
reviewer well worth consideration but not 
particularly sound. ‘Further Observations 
on the Habits and Behavior of the Herring 
Gull’ by Strong, illustrated with a plate from 
two photographs, and admirably presented, 
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does not contain much new material that is 
significant. 

Of faunal papers, one is by Burtch, Branch- 
port, N. Y. region, 1922, and treats of Caspian 
Tern, European Widgeon, and other species 
of special interest, 14 in all. Recent bird- 
banding shows that the elusive Lincoln’s 
Sparrow enters a trap quite freely. Burleigh 
gives an annotated list of 82 species from 
Clark’s Fork, Idaho, with special reference 
to the breeding of such as breed there. 
Figgins describes the Black Bayou region, 
Louisiana, listing 42 species; remarks on the 
Mottled Duck, and on nesting of Orchard 
Oriole and Gray Kingbird are of especial 
interest to the reviewer. He supplements his 
own observations with such creditable reports 
from other observers as have come to hand, 
a good idea but a dangerous one if one has 
not unusual talent for solving the human 
equation. 

Oberholser has in this number another 
annual list of proposed changes in the A. O. 
U. Check-list. He is still very sincerely 
interested in furnishing American ornith- 
ologists with a standard nomenclature. It 
seems too bad that but a single author nowa- 
days shows tangible evidence of serious 
interest in the matter. 

Perhaps more than the usual variety of 
interest is to be found in ‘General Notes,’ 
from which we may signal out the occurrence 
of the Whooping Crane in North Dakota (N. 
A. Wood), and the Wood Ibis in New Jersey 
(Stone), in 1923; description of courting 
Baltimore Oriole and Red-wing Blackbird 
from the female bird’s-eye view, recording 
such phenomena as most field naturalists 
have in mind when accepting the hypothesis 
of sexual selection; and the record of a Blue 
Grosbeak family in southern Pennsylvania 
(H. H. Beck), narrated so that one shares 
the thrill of its discovery.—J. T. N. 


Et Hornero.—The first number of the 
third volume of this admirable organ of the 
Ornithological Society of La Plata maintains 
the high standard of excellence set by its 
predecessors. The editor, Dr. Dabbene, con- 
tinues his useful monograph of the Petrels 
and Albatrosses of the South Atlantic, his 
article of thirty-three pages including eight 
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figures and eleven maps. Charles Chubl 
describes a new Finch (Pseudosicalis stewarti 
and a new Pipit (Notiocorys bogotensis ship 
toni) from northwest Argentina, an attractive 
colored plate of each species, by Grénwold 
acceptably supplementing the text. Pedro 
Serie and C. H. Smyth present an annotated 
list of 186 birds from Santa Elena in the 
Province of Entre Rios, a supplementary list 
of 25 species observed by Holland bringing 
the total of Santa Elena birds up to 211. 

A list of the birds of the Province of La 
Rioja, by Eugenio Giacomelli, includes 227 
species. Its author pleads for more effective 
protection of birds, but assures us that the 
flesh of Thrushes, the House Wren, Pipit. 
Tanagers, and other Passerine birds is excel 
lent to eat! 

Robert Cushman Murphy writes of the 
Pipit (Anthus antarcticus) which inhabits 
Georgia Island, 1,200 miles from the South 
American mainland. There are numbers of 
photographs of nests and their contents by 
Andres S. Wilson and Dillman S. Bullock, 
shorter articles by Alberto Castellanos on 
‘How the Condor Feeds,’ ‘Mimicry in Birds,’ 
by Antonio B. Mata, ‘The Tinamous of 
Argentina,’ by R. Dabbene, and notices con- 
cerning activities of the Society.—F. M. C. 


Book News 
‘The Game Laws for the Season 1923-24, 
Farmers Bulletin No. 1375 of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, may be obtained at 
5 cents per copy from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D. C. 


In a booklet of 53 pages (Norman-Rem- 
ington Co., Baltimore), Raphael Semmes 
Payne pays a tribute to the charms of the 
Baltimore Oriole and to the memory of 
Audubon. We fear, however, that neither 
Lord Baltimore nor Audubon would approve 
of the figure of a yellow and black Oriole 
which illustrates this well-printed brochure. 


‘Attracting Birds with Food and Water,’ 
by Robert Owen Merriman, of Hamilton, 
Ontario, is a useful pamphlet, copies of which 
may be obtained from the Commissioner 
Canadian National Parks Branch, Depart- 
ment of the Interior, Ottawa. 
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Bird-Lore’s Motto: 
A Bird in the Busb Is Worth Two in the Hand 


Witn this number Brrp-Lore completes 
A quarter of a 
century is no of the average 
working life and only those who have been 
associated with Brirp-Lore’s 
during all or part of this period can realize 
how much of himself an editor puts into the 
publication for which he is responsible. A 
comparatively small this effort 
actually appears in the printed page, but the 
files of one’s correspondence, if they were 
examined, would reveal a thousand unsus- 
pected lines of contact, each bearing in a 


its twenty-fifth volume. 
small part 


production 


part of 


greater or lesser degree some portion of the 
message which the magazine has tried to 
carry to the world of bird-lovers. 

Yielding to an impulse, which we are now 
glad was not suppressed, we gave expression 
in an earlier number of this volume to a 
regret that our readers were not somewhat 
more responsive, with a result so encouraging 
that we shall never again feel that we are 
addressing an unseen audience. From every 
corner of the country came as cordial words 
of commendation as any editor could hope 
for, but among all these cheering assurances 
none has been more welcome than the greet- 
ing of our esteemed and venerable con- 
temporary The Auk, which in spite of its 
abbreviated wings and undeveloped vocal 
powers reaches heights of eloquence in 
B:rp-Lore’s praise in sentences as musical 
to our ears as the notes of Thrushes! And 
when in a final flight of words, if not wings, 
the Editor classes Brrp-Lore with The Auk 
as “incomparable,” we feel that we have 
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entered a habitat hitherto sacred to The Auk 
alone. 

We have not the slightest hesitation in 
giving the widest possible publicity to the 
exalted esteem in which Brrp-Lore finds 
itself held. As we have long said, Brrp-LorE 
is a coéperative institution. To no one per- 
son belongs the credit for its achievements. 
If the Audubon Department contains more 
authentic news concerning the battle for 
bird-protection, more information concern- 
ing the activities of allied societies than any 
other publication, our thanks are due 
primarily to its Editor. If in each issue the 
School Department contains original, in- 
spiring suggestions it is because its Editor is 
in constant touch with the field of birds and 
bird students. If “The Seasons’ reflects condi- 
tions in the bird-world from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific we are indebted to the corps of 
observers who report to its Editor. If the 
data on bird-migration are more valuable 
than any that have heretofore been published 
it is because we have the assistance of the 
Biological Survey. If our pages are filled 
with fresh, interesting, valuable studies of 
birds and with scores of beautiful photo- 
graphic records of bird-life, it is because we 
have the codperation of hundreds of bird- 
lovers throughout the land who generously 
share their experiences with others; and if 
Brrp-Lore has guided the first steps in bird- 
study of many of its readers, it is not alone 
because they have found inspiration in its 
pages but help from its Advisory Councilors. 
And finally, we should be more than un- 
grateful if we did not accord due praise for 
Brrp-Lore’s success to those who give it 
form. For twenty-five years, with a minimum 
of error, they have put in type manuscripts 
abounding in names strange to most com- 
positors, and even the hastily scrawled, 
barely legible bird censuses have brought no 
word of complaint; nor have they ever failed 
to meet the emergency call of an editor whose 
absences afield have not infrequently ne- 
cessitated prompt and special treatment of 
copy by the printer. Obviously, therefore, 
we may all regard Brrp-Lore’s twenty-five 
volumes with mutual satisfaction and look 
forward with confidence to the time when 
they will number fifty. 
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Edited by A. A. ALLEN, Ph.D. 
Address all communications relative to the work of this 
department to the Editor, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


RING OUT THE OLD 


With photographs by A. A. Allen, Ph.D. 


Another year is waning. The summer birds have come and gone and the 
winter birds are with us again. The good resolutions we made last January 
have long since been forgotten, and we are already beginning to make our plans 
for the next season. Let us pause long enough to review the happenings of the 
year and see if we have made the most of them. 

January 1—how many started a ‘bird calendar’ and how many have kept 
it up throughout the year? At Cornell we always begin the year with a New 
Year’s hike for birds and that gives the calendar a good start. We have a large 
chart on the wall, made of ‘profile paper,’ 5 feet high and 9g feet long, with 
columns for every day in the year and lines for each bird so that we can keep 
a complete record of each bird’s attendance throughout the year. A roll-book 
might do just as well, but we like to have the chart before us at all times as a 
gentle reminder to the older observers and as an inspiration to the younger. 
We started with twenty-six birds, January 1, and the total list has now grown 
to 193 and it may go over 200 before December 31. There are a few blank areas 


PURPLE FINCHES FLOCKED TO FEEDING-STATIONS LAST WINTER. IT WAS A FINE 
OPPORTUNITY FOR BIRD-PHOTOGRAPHERS AND BIRD-BANDERS 
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on the chart, indicating where no records were kept during a part of the summer, 
but, on the whole, the chart gives a good account of the activities of the Ithaca 
birds for the year 1923. We have kept these charts for fifteen years; how 
many of you have done as well? 

Then there were the feeding-stations to keep up. Of course, they were 
started in the fall or they were just continued over the summer, but it was after 
January 1 that the new birds began to come. Throughout the East, Purple 
Finches flocked to the feeding-stations, even in places where they are ordinarily 
never seen. It was an opportunity for the bird-photographers and the bird- 


HUNTING DUCKS WITH A CAMERA AND DECOYS AFFORDED GOOD SPORT LAST SPRING. 
HERE ARE THREE RING-NECKED DUCKS DROPPING IN 


banders, as well as for the bird-feeders, and many took advantage of it. The 
writer secured his first photographs of Purple Finches, and hundreds of the 
Finches were banded at various stations by members of the bird-banding asso- 
ciations. Already a number of returns have come in from birds banded in one 
state and taken in another, and many interesting facts will be brought out in 
the next few years by these banded birds. ‘Bird-feeders’ who have not already 
done so should hasten to affiliate themselves with one of the bird-banding 
associations. 

Mr. Lawrence B. Fletcher is secretary of the New England Bird-Banding 
\ssociation, operating in Quebec and the New England States, with offices at 
50 Congress Street, Boston. Mr. Wm. I. Lyon, 124 Washington St., Waukegan, 
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Ills., is secretary of the Inland Bird-Banding Association, operating in the 
Mississippi Valley, and Mrs. J. B. Webster, 44 W. 23d St., New York City, is 
secretary of the Eastern Bird-Banding Association, operating in Ontario and 
the Middle Atlantic States. Any one of these secretaries will be glad to hear 
from you and give you further information about the bird-banding work. 

In some places, water-fowl were unusually abundant during the winter and 
yielded to the wiles of the photographers and the bird-banders. On Cayuga 
Lake, we banded over 200 Canvasbacks, Scaups, and Black Ducks, and the 
returns from them are now beginning to come in, indicating to us where our 
Ducks come from. During March and April, the returning water-fowl were 
unusually abundant, and it was great sport to hunt them with a camera and 
get wing-shots at them as they swung over wooden decoys. This sort of hunting, 
with a camera, satisfies even the ‘dyed-in-the-wool’ Duck-hunters and has the 
advantage over hunting with a gun in that there is no closed season and one can 
shoot the same Ducks over and over again, as often as they circle over the decoys. 

Then came the spring, with its Robins and Bluebirds and Wrens. How 
many Bluebirds found nesting-boxes awaiting them? Mine were in place by 
March 1, cleaned and waiting when the Bluebirds arrived so that they were 
well started on their home-building before the Wrens came and were able to 
hold their own against them. The Chickadees, too, were able to compete with 
the Wrens this year, but the Nuthatches did not seem to like my nesting-boxes. 
I wonder if any one of Brrp-Lore’s readers is regularly successful in enticing 
Nuthatches or Downy and Hairy Woodpeckers to build in their nesting-boxes. 
We would like to hear his experiences. My Downies roost in the nesting-boxes 
but when it comes to nesting, they drill a new hole in the branch above the box 
rather than avail themselves of its commodious compartment. 

And next came the migration period—not as rich as usual in numbers of 
birds with us in central New York but, nevertheless, interesting. The usual 
competition among the local bird students to see the first Robin and the first 
of each species in turn created plenty of excitement at times and brought forth 
many good lists. The largest number seen on any one morning trip was g1 on 
May 20, ro less than our record number. Doubtless many others did better than 
this in other parts of the country, but when I have seen go species in a single 
morning I feel well repaid for getting up early. 

Our Bird Club continued its customary Saturday morning trips for the 
school children and others interested, with a larger attendance than usual. | 
hope you were all as successful as we were, for on several mornings we saw over 
50 different kinds of birds. 

It is the nesting season that appeals most strongly to bird-photographers, 
presenting, as it does, the most opportunities for testing their skill and ingenuity. 
And those who do not use the camera still find it the period when the most 
interesting observations can be made on the songs, courtship, and home-life 
of the various species. Some bird students keep a daily journal of all their 
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observations. Others write their observations for each species on separate cards 
and keep them in the form of a catalogue or loose-leaf system. The first 
method is the easier, but the latter is the more serviceable. 


TO MAKE A KEY THAT WILL UNLOCK MANY SECRETS OF BIRD- 
BEHAVIOR FOR YOU 

Every year certain opportunities present themselves for the study of local 
birds which do not come again for years. The alert ornithologist recognizes 
these opportunities when they come and makes the most of them. It may 
happen that a Robin nests near the window where it can be observed at close 
range without disturbing it. This is the opportunity to get a complete set of 
observations from the beginning of the nest until the young leave of their own 
accord. It requires a good deal of time and patience to record the complete 
activities of both parent birds throughout the nesting period, but one who has 
done it has made for himself a key that will unlock secrets of bird-behavior 
that would otherwise be unintelligible to him or to others. 
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Early this spring a flock of over 1,000 Herring Gulls and a few Ring-billed 
Gulls were attracted by the city garbage disposal and became so accustomed to 
the trucks and the men working on the dump that they could often be ap- 
proached within a few paces. This was an admirable opportunity for close 
range studies for those who were not too sensitive to the environment. 

Occasionally some very unusual bird settles down in one’s locality for a year 
and offers an opportunity for study that may never come again. For years I 
have awaited a chance to study Pileated Woodpeckers but not until this year 
have I been able to locate a nesting pair. Another unusual bird for this locality, 
that presented itself for the first time this year, was the Whip-poor-will which 
a friend discovered brooding its young about 10 miles from the city in another 
direction. It furnished an admirable study in protective coloration and was 
most interesting in the methods it employed to distract our attention from its 
young, dragging itself over the ground as though wounded, balancing itself on 
logs and waving its wings and even flying at our heads. 

It is the common birds, however, that furnish the most opportunities for 
worth-while studies. Often these common birds are the rare ones in other 
localities. Many of you, for example, are accustomed to having Blue Jays nest 
in the trees about your gardens, Brown Thrashers in your shrubbery, and 
Nighthawks on your gravel roofs. In central New York, on the other hand, 
the Blue Jay is a wild woodland bird, the Brown Thrasher is exceedingly rare, 
and the Nighthawk is never seen except during its migrations. I have waited 
for years for a good opportunity to make studies of these common birds and 
the chance has not yet come. 

During August, Sandpipers and Plovers flocked down from the north, and 
wherever they could find suitable feeding-grounds, they assembled in numbers 
to the delight of local bird students. A ‘pup tent’ set up on the shore makes an 
admirable blind from which to study and photograph these shore-birds. 

Following the shore-birds came the flocks of confusing dull-colored Warblers, 
the exasperation of the beginner but the delight of the experienced field student. 
Next came the Sparrows and finally the Ducks. 

Nor must we forget the American Ornithologists Union meetings in Cam- 
bridge and the National Association of Audubon Societies meetings in New 
York with all their delightful associations and opportunities for making 
friends with bird students from other parts of the country. Those who 
missed these meetings this year should make every effort to be present next 
year when the American Ornithologists Union meets in Pittsburgh and the 
National Association of Audubon Societies again in New York City. 

Now the leaves have fallen and with little effort we find all of the birds’ 
nests that were concealed so artfully from us last summer. This is the time to 
start the school children making a collection of winter birds’ nests. If you have 
difficulty in identifying them you will find a key printed in the November- 
December Brrp-Lore for 1920. Nests should _be wired or sewed to the branch 
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GULLS AT THE GARBAGE-DUMP—ANOTHER GOOD OPPORTUNITY FOR 
THE BIRD-PHOTOGRAPHERS 


A \VHIP-POOR-WILL BROODING ITS NEWLY HATCHED YOUNG MADE A GOOD STUDY 
IN PROTECTIVE COLORATION 
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whenever practicable and either fastened into a show-case or preserved individ- 
ually in boxes about the size of collar-boxes. 

Yes, there is always something out-of-doors to make life interesting. No 
one has the time to improve every occasion that comes, but next year, let us 
recognize at least one opportunity and make the most of it.—A. A. A. 


A FEW SUGGESTIONS FOR ATTRACTING BIRDS AND 
FEEDING THEM DURING THE WINTER MONTHS 


It is interesting to have bird friends around the home in the summer months, 
singing, building nests, feeding their young, destroying a little fruit, maybe, 
but always, every day, combing your trees, shrubs and flowering plants in 
search of the destructive insect pests that infest them. It is just as interesting, 
and sometimes gives a better opportunity for close-up study, to have them 
come on the cold winter days, to your window or porch or lunch-counter, for 
the food that is due them in return for the good work they have been doing. 
Just a little encouragement will bring them, and the service they give you then, 
by devouring weed seeds and by destroying the eggs and dormant insects con- 
cealed in the tree bark and other hiding-places, will more than repay you for 
your trouble. 

‘Wild Bird Guests,’ a book by Ernest Harold Baynes, a pocket size edition 
called ‘How to Make Friends with Birds,’ by Neil M. Ladd, and Farmers’ 
Bulletin No. 621 ‘How to Attract Birds in the Eastern U. S.,’ by W. S. McAtee, 
distributed by the Bureau of Publications, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C., contain illustrations and descriptions of a number of 
feeding-devices, shelters, bird-houses, etc., and will answer almost any question 
that might come up in the matter of year-round acquaintance with birds. 
Below are given a few suggestions selected from these and other good bird- 
books, as well as from personal experiences: 

A simple strip of wood along the outer edge of the window-sill, extending 
from % to an inch or more above its level, will hold sunflower seed, hemp seed, 
and bread crumbs, three particular things that all birds seem to be especially 
fond of. One end can be left open to allow water to drain off. 

An open shelf or window-tray, drained, a foot or so wide, sheltered on the 
north end by a board, and with narrow strips around the other edges, can be 
attached to the window-sill or placed on the porch, or even on a pole. A branch 
covered with melted suet, or with auger-holes bored in it to hold suet, fat, or 
nuts, could be added. A small hopper would keep the seed from being scattered. 
A roof is desirable, but not necessary. 

A tray or traveling lunch-counter, suspended on a trolley connected with a 
nearby tree, that can be drawn gradually toward the house as the birds get 
used to it, will coax them on, and after that they will keep coming. 

A cocoanut with holes cut in the side will allow it to be filled with suet, fat, 
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nuts, etc. It can be suspended from the porch roof or from the limb of a tree. 
Even a wire frame electric light bulb shield makes a good hanging-basket for 
suet. 

A piece of 44-inch wire mesh, about 6 inches square, nailed to the side of a 
tree or post, makes an excellent pocket for food. 

A lump of suet tied tightly to a branch with many wrappings of twine, will 
last a long time. 

The empty ham-bone can be hung out with good results. 

Cracked nuts, moistened bread, or any soft, fatty substance, pressed into 
the cracks in the tree bark, will be quickly found. 

Pork, bacon, or other meat-rinds, nailed to a tree or post, out of the reach of 
cats or rats, are appreciated. (Tin or sheet metal around the post or tree will 
stop the cats.) 

A covered revolving food-tray or lunch-counter, mounted on a swivel, like 
a weather-vane, and sheltered with glass on three sides, is one of the best 
devices known. 

A string of nuts, peanuts especially, festooned on a nearby shrub, is not only 
useful, but can be made ornamental as well. 

The discarded Christmas Tree can be set up outdoors after it has done its 
Christmas duty, festooned with strings of nuts, fruit, cranberries, holly, pop- 
corn, suet, etc., and will give you—and the birds—a little after-Christmas joy. 


After a heavy snow, if you will tramp a small area of it down hard and scatter 
millet seed in the clearing, the Juncos and Tree Sparrows will come—and 
thank you. 

A somewhat elaborate window-shelf has been designed by Mr. Baynes, and 
described fully in his book. It is made the full size of the lower window, ex- 
tending into the room about a foot, with top, back and sides of glass. 


A FEW FOOD PREFERENCES 


The Titmouse, Chickadee, Nuthatch, and Woodpeckers are very fond of 
sunflower seed. 

The Cardinal and other seed-eaters will come to your window for a treat 
of hemp seed. A bit of something bright red on the tray is said to act as a lure 
to the Cardinal. 

The Chickadee and the Junco are very partial to millet. 

Other desirable kinds of winter food are: cut-up apples, buckwheat, crackers, 
broken nuts, whole or rolled oats, peppers, pop-corn, pumpkin and squash seed, 
raw or boiled rice and wheat. 

A little sprinkling of fine grit, and occasionally a little salt, will help. 


ONE THING MORE 


Please remember this. If once you start putting out food, don’t fail to 
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keep it up—at least until spring comes when the birds can get their natural 
foods again. 

[These suggestions were issued by the Bird Group of the Webster Groves Nature-Study 
Society as a stimulus to a winter bird-contest organized in the schools under the direction of 
Mrs. Charles Martin, 400 Algonquin Place, Webster Groves, Mo. Merit values were assigned 
to each type of feeding-device and prizes offered to the children getting the highest scores. 
Such competitions should be encouraged in all the schools of the country.—A. A. A.] 


FROM YOUNG OBSERVERS 
THE BIRDS THAT COME TO MY HOME 


In the back of my home there are two trees in which I have put up food for 
the birds. In one tree I have a bird-feeder, suet, and a round wooden box with 
a perch, and a piece of suet in it. The birds stand on the perch and eat the 
suet. I also have two sticks in which I have cut holes. In the holes I put suet 
and the Juncos, Chickadees, and Downy Woodpeckers are kept busy all day. 

In the other tree there is suet, and the birds are always there when I come out. 

The Chickadees, Song Sparrows and Tree Sparrows are very tame and come 
right up to me. The Song Sparrows and Tree Sparrows like cracked corn and 
pound cake but like it on the ground. The Downy Woodpeckers and Brown 
Creepers eat only the suet. Sometimes the Brown Creepers will eat corn that 
is cracked very fine. The Juncos, Chickadees, Golden-crowned Kinglets, and 
White-throated Sparrows like the suet and pound cake. Sometimes I give 
them doughnuts which they like very much. 

The English Sparrows and Starlings never bother the other birds because 
they eat the corn in the chickens’ run. The birds that have come to my feeding 
place are: Chickadees, Juncos, Downy Woodpeckers, White-throated Sparrows, 
Song Sparrows, Tree Sparrows, Brown Creepers, and Golden-crowned King- 
lets.—CAROL STEVENSON (age 13 years), Bay Shore, L. I., N.Y. 


A NARROW ESCAPE 


As afriend and I were walking through the woods, a bird rose up before us 
and flew to a tree. We followed it to see what kind of a bird it was. As we 
approached the tree we heard the loud squeak of a bird in terror. Suddenly a 
Wood Thrush flew to a thicket before us and, emerging from that, ran straight 
toward and past me. Closely pursuing it was a large Sparrow Hawk. So intent 
was he on getting the Wood Thrush he did not notice us. He flew over the 
thicket and down upon the Wood Thrush but missed it and flew right against 
my legs. 

All this happened in a minute and before we could recover from our astonish- 
ment, the Thrush had disappeared in some bushes beyond and the Hawk had 
righted himself and was soaring in the sky. 
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Thus we unintentionally saved one of our best song-birds.—WALTER 
Westcott (age 13 years), Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


Since Sparrow Hawks are all the same size, this may have been a Sharp-shinned Hawk. 
4. A. A, 


CUCKOO AND MOTH 


One day last summer while I was sitting under a tree watching a Red-eyed 
Vireo’s nest I heard a commotion at my left. What I at first thought was a 
Robin followed by a troupe of English Sparrows, I found to be a Yellow- 
billed Cuckoo, with a very large moth in its bill. 

As I approached, the English Sparrows flew away and the Cuckoo attempted 
to but was very much handicapped by the moth which was still alive and 
every now and then opened and shut its wings. The Cuckoo finally got to a tree, 
and raising its head, it struck the moth against the limb. The moth was 
finally subdued and made flying easier for the Cuckoo. It then flew to another 
tree where it was joined by a second Cuckoo and together they started to 
devour the moth. 

The birds then dropped the moth, intentionally or not I do not know, but 
when I examined it I found about one-half of the body eaten. —W. G. LANDRETH 


(age 13 years), Lancaster, Pa. 


HERRING GULL ON NEST 
Photographed by Walter _E. Hastings on Gull Island, Lake Huron 
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Edited by T. GILBERT PEARSON, President 


Address all correspondence, and send all remittances, for dues and contributions, to 


the National 


Association of Audubon Societies, 1974 Broadway, New York City. 


Telephone, Columbus 7327 


T. Grrpert Pearson, President 


TuHeopore S. Patmer, First Vice-President 
Freperic A. Lucas, Second Vice-President 


Wittram P. WHarton, Secretary 
JONATHAN Dwicut, Treasurer 


Samuet T. Carter, Jr., Allorney 


Any person, club, school or company in sympathy with the objects of this Association may become 


a member of it, and all are welcome. 


Classes of Membership in the National Association of Audubon Societies for the Protection of Wild 


Rirds and Animals: 


$s annually pays for a Sustaining Membership 

$100 paid at one time constitutes a Life Membership 
$1,000 constitutes a person a Patron 

$5,000 constitutes a person a Founder 

$25,000 constitutes a person a Benefactor 


Form or Bequest:—I do hereby give and bequeath to the National Association of Audubon 
Societies for the Protection of Wild Birds and Animals (Incorporated), of the City of New York. 


ANNUAL 


The nineteenth annual meeting of the 
National Association of Audubon Societies 
was held in the American Museum of Natural 
History, New York City, October 29 and 30, 
1923. 

At the public session, the first evening, 
Hon. Frederic C. Walcott, president of the 
State Board of Fisheries and Game of Con- 
necticut, spoke on the work being done by 
the game departments, especialiy in the 
eastern states, in their efforts to protect and 
increase the supply of game-birds and game- 
animals. 

Dr. Robert Cushman Murphy made an 
address on the disappearance of sea mammals. 
He gave many startling accounts of the 
slaughter of whales, walruses, and other 
denizens of the deep that are hunted in all 
the seas of the world by commercial agencies. 

Herbert K. Job exhibited two new films, 
covering pictures which he had recently made. 
One of these showed studies of the fast- 
disappearing Heath Hen on Martha’s 
Vineyard. 

Mr. T. Gilbert Pearson spoke on the 
progress in wild-life protection during the 
past year and exhibited slides and motion 
pictures, the latter having been made by 
Mr. Job to illustrate the abundance of wild 


MEETING 
fowl in that general territory on the Louisiana 
coast where there is now being organized a 
large shooting club by Edward A. McIlhenny. 


At the business session on the morning of 
October 30, reports of the president, treasurer, 


and Auditing Committee were read. Drs. 
George Bird Grinnell and Robert Cushman 
Murphy were re-elected as members of the 
Board of Directors. Reports of field agents 
and addresses by representatives from a 
number of affiliated organizations were 
heard. 

After adjourning for luncheon, as guests of 
the Association, the delegates and members 
again came together for an Educational Con- 
ference, presided over by Edward H. Forbush, 
the Association’s field agent for New England, 
and president of the Massachusetts Audubon 
Society. 

Among those present from a distance were: 
Mrs. H. B. Skeele, and Mr. H. B. Skeele, 
president of the Savannah (Ga.) Audubon 
Society; Misses Mary Gilman and Mabel 
Stuart Davies, of the Cumberland County 
(Maine) Audubon Society; Mrs. Francis H. 
Coffin, president of the Scranton (Pa.) Bird 
Club; Edmund Seymour, president of the 
American Bison Society; Miss Susan Rat- 
ledge, representing the West Chester (Pa.) 
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Bird Club; John B. Burnham, president of 
the American Game Protective Association; 
Miss Katharine H. Stuart, president of the 
\lexandria, Arlington, and Mt. Vernon (Va.) 
Audubon Society; Miss M. Elizabeth 
Bellinger, representing the Connecticut 
\udubon Society; Beecher S. Bowdish, 
secretary-treasurer of the New Jersey Audu- 
bon Society; Mrs. E. O. Marshall, repre- 
senting the Massachusetts State Grange’s 
Committee on the Protection of Birds; 
Herbert K. Job, representing the New Haven 
(Conn.) Bird Club; J. Irving, member of the 
Linnean Society; Dr. Eugene Swope, agent 
of the National Association for Ohio; Miss 
Frances A. Hurd, the Association’s field 
agent for Connecticut; Arthur H. Norton, of 
the Cumberland County (Maine) Audubon 
Society; Winthrop Packard, secretary of the 
Massachusetts Audubon Society; Mrs. Win- 
throp Packard, member of the Massachusetts 
State Conservation Committee of the 
Women’s Clubs; Dr. Frank M. Chapman, of 
the Englewood (N. J.) Bird Club; Mrs. Mary 
S. Sage, the Association’s field agent for 
Long Island; Henry E. Childs, secretary of 
the Rhode Island Audubon Society; Mrs. 
L. J. Francke, of the Bird Club of Long 
Island; and Dr. T. S. Palmer, acting president 
of the District of Columbia Audubon Society. 

Among the many interesting reports was 
one by J. M. Johnson, who, as Park Natu- 
ralist in the Rocky Mountains National Park, 
served as field representative of the National 
\ssociation. 

Of the many subjects discussed one was in 
reference to the proposed Louisiana Gulf 
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Coast Club now being organized by E. A. 
McIlhenny on the Louisiana coast. A 
committee appointed with power to draft a 
resolution expressing the sentiment of the 
members of the Association in convention 
assembled on this matter reported as follows: 


WueEreas, Mr. E. A. MclIlhenny, of Avery 
Island, Louisiana, has announced that he is 
forming a hunting club of not less than 2,000 
members, which will operate on the 80,000- 
acre tract of marsh land lying between the 
Rockefeller Wild Life Reservation and the 
State Wild Life Reservation near Vermillion 
Bay, Louisiana, and in the immediate 
neighborhood of Marsh Island Reservation 
purchased by Mrs. Russell Sage some years 
ago. 

Wuereas, On the propaganda literature 
sent out by Mr. Mcllhenny the project is 
advertised as “America’s Last Great Hunt- 
ing Ground.” 

Wuereas, Both the Rockefeller and the 
Sage Foundations have entered strong 
protests against the establishment of this 
enormous hunting club in the very midst of 
these wild-fowl sanctuaries, 

Be it Resolved, That the National Asso- 
ciation of Audubon Societies, assembled in 
Annual Meeting in New York City, publicly 
go on record in expressing its disapproval of 
this project, hoping that public opinion will 
be so strong that Mr. MclIlhenny will desist 
in his efforts, and that a way may be found 
to make of this region a wild-life sanctuary, 
similar to the adjacent territories. 

Be it Further Resolved, That the foregoing 
resolution be incorporated in the official 
minutes of this meeting, and that it be given 
any publicity that promises influence for 
conservation. 

G. CLyDE FIsHEeR, Chairman 

WINTHROP PACKARD 

BEECHER S. BowpisH 
October 30, 1923. Committee 


ROOSEVELT BIRD SANCTUARY 


During the closing days of October, 1923, 
the Association was the recipient of a gift 
from W. Emlen Roosevelt in the form of a 
tract of land covering 114% acres at Oyster 
Kay. This was presented with the under- 
standing that it would be preserved in its 
present general wildness as a bird sanctuary. 
rhe land adjoins and immediately sur- 
rounds on three sides the Young’s Memorial 
Cemetery where Theodore Roosevelt lies 
buried. 

At a previous date Mr. Roosevelt had 


purchased and presented to the cemetery 
authorities a house and lot in the immediate 
vicinity, and this has been leased to the 
Association for a period of ten years. Here 
it is planned that the guardian in charge of 
the bird sanctuary will reside. 

The land is at the present time thickly 
grown with shrubs, vines, bushes, and 
medium-sized trees. There are to be found on 
it tulip, poplar, black walnut, oak, and 
numerous old apple trees. There are honey- 
suckle, wild grape, sumac, and cedars. 
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Additional plantings that may be made from 
time to time will all be of trees or shrubs or 
flowers native to Long Island. 

The property faces on the main highway 
running from Oyster Bay to Cold Spring 
Harbor, and here, near the road, the directors 
of the Association plan to erect a Roosevelt 
Memorial Fountain and Bird Shrine, funds 
for which were collected from the members 
and friends of the Association shortly after 
Colonel Roosevelt’s death, on January 6, 
1918. 

In the sanctuary property, bird-boxes and 
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feeding-stations will, of course, be erected 
and every care taken to make birds welcome. 
By means of a cat-proof fence and a watch{ul 
guardian, there will be excluded from the arca 
any bird-hunting house cats. 

Dr. Eugene Swope, of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
has been engaged to take charge of the 
sanctuary, and he and Mrs. Swope will live 
on the ground. The development of the 
enterprise is in charge of a committee con- 
sisting of Dr. George Bird Grinnell, Dr. 
Frank M. Chapman, Mrs. Mabel Osgood 
Wright, and T. Gilbert Pearson. 


‘BIRD SUNDAY’ 


Rev. W. Scott Stranahan, of Sulphur 
Springs, Ark., has sent the Association the 
following notice: 

“On August 26, 1923, there 
occurred at Sulphur Springs, Ark., the first 
‘Bird Sunday,’ a sacred service held in the 
new Grecian Theatre of Ozark Colony. The 


Sunday, 


entire program centered upon song-birds, 
and its originator, Mrs. Walter R. Eaton, of 
Ozark Colony, designed it to be an annual 
state-wide event, and possibly a National 
Sabbath, set apart to ‘the feathered songsters 
of the blue,’ to teach and lead the minds of 
youth and adult alike to the beauty and 
wonderful blessing of bird-life. 

“The scene on this first ‘Bird Sunday’ was 
vividly impressive; the delightful setting of 
the Grecian Theatre itself; the soft, flood- 
lights; the beautiful, natural stage, with 


leafy, overhanging branches of huge oaks in 
which the sweet twitter of evening benisons 
of nesting-birds could be heard by the great 
audience; the peaceful Sabbatic calm. Alto- 
gether, the occasion was superlative, in- 
spiring, emblematic, lovely. All the artists 
on this unique program were well known, 
some of international reputation, and songs, 
prayer and ‘bird psalms’ were in keeping 
with the sacred hour. 

“A further request will be made to Birp- 
Lore, as the interest in this special Sabbath 
continues to spread with the hope of its 
being a permanent establishment. All 
branch Audubon Societies wishing to in- 
augurate this incomparable ‘Bird Sunday,’ 
kindly write for information to its originator, 
Mrs. Walter R. Eaton, ‘Eaton Terrace,’ of 
Ozark Colony, Suphur Springs, Ark.” 


LOUISIANA GULF COAST CLUB 


Mr. Edward A. MclIlhenny, of Avery 
Island, La., has issued an attractive 36-page 
pamphlet with covers, setting forth, by 
means of text and numerous illustrations, a 
region which he describes as ‘America’s Last 
Great Hunting-Ground.’ This refers to some 
80,000 acres in southern Louisiana, bounded 
on the south by the Gulf of Mexico, on the 
west by the Rockefeller Wild-Life Refuge; on 
the east by the Rainey, MclIlhenny, and 
Louisiana Wild-Life Refuges, and showing, 
a little farther away to the east, the Sage 
Wild-Life Refuge on Marsh Island. 


This booklet is being issued in connection 
with an invitation to wealthy sportsmen to 
become members of the ‘Louisiana Gulf 
Coast Club’ which is to own and control this 
region. One of the chief attractions which 
Mr. MclIlhenny offers to the prospective club 
members is the opportunity of shooting wild 
fowl. The idea of establishing this great 
shooting club of 4,000 members, 2,000 of 
whom are to have shooting privileges in the 
very midst of these wild-fowl sanctuaries, has 
not been received with marked enthusiasm on 
the part of the general public. When the 
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Rockefeller Foundation and the Sage Foun- 
dation, representing the heirs of Mrs. Russell 
Sage, who had paid for the two wild-life 
sanctuaries bearing their name, came out 
with the strong protest to Mr. MclIlhenny 
and the governor of Louisiana, a stream of 
resentment was raised throughout the 
country. Many conservationists were es- 
pecially displeased because Mr. MclIlhenny 
was putting forward his proposition strongly 
as a conservation measure. 

At this writing, forty state and local Audu- 
bon Societies, bird clubs, and other con- 
servation organizations have filed letters and 
resolutions of protest in the office of the 
National Association of Audubon Societies. 
The president of the Association early voiced 
his personal disapproval of the plan, and 
upon the occasion of the first meeting of the 
Board of Directors, after the general facts of 
the scheme became known, resolutions were 
passed opposing the plan. 

On another page may be seen a copy of the 
resolutions authorized by the members of the 
National Association upon the occasion of 
the nineteenth annual meeting. The resolu- 
tion of the Board of Directors of the Asso- 
ciation as adopted on October 30, 1923, is 


as follows: 


Wuereas, Mr. Edward A. Mcllhenny, of 
Louisiana, has announced a plan for the 
establishment of a large shooting club in the 
midst of the three great wild-fowl sanctuaries 
of the Louisiana coast, such a club to offer 
to its members unusual and exclusive shoot- 
ing privileges, in a measure at least, directly 
dependent on the great protected areas im- 
mediately adjoining it on two sides, and 

WHEREAS, The original creation of these 
great sanctuaries was in large measure due 
to the initiative of Mr. McIlhenny, who was 
generally regarded as working for the con- 
servation of wild life solely in the public 
interest, and 

WHEREAS, We believe that the combina- 
tion of these facts and the circumstances 
surrounding them will have a strong tendency 
to develop in the general public mind a 
suspicion, now held by some, regarding the 
sincerity of organizations of sportsmen and 
others in their efforts to establish bird 
sanctuaries, 

Therefore, be it Resolved, That the Directors 
of the National Association of Audubon 
Societies express their strong conviction that 
this project, if carried into effect, will be a 
severe blow to the movement for wild-life 
conservation by means of sanctuaries, and 
we urge upon Mr. Mcllhenny entire aban- 
donment of the plan in so far as it would set 
up in that section a private game preserve, 
and, further, we urge Mr. MclIlhenny to 
unite with this Association and others in an 
effort to make of this territory a wild-life 
sanctuary under state or Federal protection. 
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Lord, Edward C. 
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Seel, W. E. 

Semler, Geo. 
Shattuck, J. D. 

Shaw, H. L. 

Sligh, Mrs. Charles R. 
Smith, Miss Ada K. 
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Van Wyck, Mrs. Stephen C. 
Very, Miss S. C. 


Walton, Mrs. Charles S., Sr. 


Warren, Mrs. Wm. C. 
Weber, Joseph, Jr. 
Welles, Mrs. Edward 
Welsh, Miss Elizabeth R. 
Wheatley, Charles M. 
White, Charles A. 
Whitmarsh, Mrs. A. H. 
Williams, Mrs. George G. 
Willis, A. Hunter 
Winsor, Miss Ellen 
Woolworth, Miss Clara B. 
Yetman, Arthur H. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO BUILDING FUND 
TO NOVEMBER 1, 1923 


Prev iously reported 
Althouse, H. W. 

Alvord, George B. 

Belden, Mrs. Hannah 
Biddle, E. C. and C. M. 
Boardman, Miss Stella 
Brown, Mrs. J. Thompson 
Burnett, Miss Frances H. 
Bryant, Charles E. 
Capewell, George J., Jr. 
Carpenter, C. L. 

Chahoon, Mrs. George, Jr. 
Chamberlain, Arthur 
Clowes, F. J. 

Cook, Miss Mildred E. 
Crabbe, Mrs. Charles 
Davidson, Mrs. Frances S. 
Day, Miss Katharine S. 
Delano, Mrs. F. A. 
Doylestown (Pa.) Nature Club 
Edwards, Miss Elizabeth S. 
Fulle, John H. 

Garrett, Mrs. P. C. 
Garver, John A. 

Glackens, Lenna D. 

Good ric h, Mrs. N. L. 
Green, Mrs. B. R. 

Greene, Gardiner 


Hartford (Conn.) Bird Study Club 


Harriman, Mrs. J. Low 
Harvey, Edward J. 
Hasciton, Mrs. A. S. 
Hawley, Mrs. James L, 
Hent:, Leonard S. . 
Her Miss Anne P. 
Horton, L. M. . 
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Hubbard, Miss Martha W. 
Hunter, Arthur M. 
Interest received 

Jacobs, Miss Matilda 
Joseph, Mrs. Laurens 
Kimberly, Miss Mary 
LaBoiteaux, Mrs. L. M. 
Little, Miss Alice A. 
Livingston, Major A. R. 
Lowell, Sidney V. 
McCord, Mrs. W. E. 
McKittrick, Thos. H., Jr. 
Marmon, Mrs. Elizabeth C. 
Masters, Francis R. 

May, Miss A. 

Mellns, J. T. 

Merz, Carl ,; 
Moore, Mrs. Barrington 
Nulsen, F. E. 
Oregon Audubon Society 
Raymond, Mrs. C. E. 
Renwick, Mrs. Wm. C. 
Rogers, Mrs. Hubert E. 
Sheble, Mrs. Frank J. 
Singer, Mrs. John Vincent 
Szukalska, Miss Helen W. 
Thayer, S. Willard . 
Valentine, Mrs. Grace E. 
VanSchaick, Mrs. John, Jr. 
Walker, Miss Alice L. 
White, John Jay. . . 
Willcox, Miss Katherine A. 
Wilson, Alexander, Jr. 
Woodman, Miss Mary 
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CONTRIBUTORS TO CHILDREN’S EDUCATIONAL FUND 
From October 1 to November 1, 1923 


Abbot, Miss Marion S. . 
Achelis, Miss E. 

Ainsworth, Mrs. H. A. 
Ames, Mrs. James Barr 
Archer, Mrs. George A. 
Arnold, Benjamin Walworth 
Auchmuty, Mrs. R. T. 
Ault, L. A. 

Banks, George W. 

Barr, James H. 

Bartol, Mrs. J. W. 
Behrend, Dr. Otto F. 
Bennett, Mrs. Edward B. 
Bent, Arthur C. 

Bigelow, Dr. Wm. Sturgis 
Bingham, William, 2d 

The Bird Club of Long Island 
Blade, Mrs. Wm. M., Jr. 
Boettger, Robert 

Bok, Mrs. Edward 
Bonbright, Miss Elizabeth M. 
Book, C. H. . 
Bowdoin, Miss E dith G. 
Bowles, Mrs. H. L. 
Bradford, Miss Elizabeth F 
Butterworth, Mrs. Wm. 
Calkins, Mrs. Alice H. 
Case, Miss Louise W. 
Chase, Miss Alice P. 
Cheney, Louis R. 

Clark, George H. 

Clark, Miss L. Elizabeth 
Clothier, Mrs. Isaac 

Coe, Miss Ella S. 

Colby, Mrs. Frances Berry 
Cole, Miss Ella M. 

Collins, Mrs. € oun Henry 
Converse, Mrs E ee 
Coope, Mrs. Be in 
Cornell, Mrs. H. P. 
Cowl, Mrs. Clarkson 
Cram, Miss Lily Clarence 
Crocker, Mrs. Emmons . 
Cullinan, J. S. 

Curtis, James F. 

Dane, Mrs. E. B. 
Danforth, H. G. 

Davol, Miss Florence W. 
Day, Mrs. Frank A. 
Dodge, Cleveland H. 
Dodge, Mrs. Cleveland H. 
Dowd, Heman 
Drummond, ‘oe Mary 
Dunbar, F. , 
duPont, Gin. ‘Coleman 
duPont, Mrs. Pierre S. 
Dyett, Mrs. James S. 
Edge, Mrs.C.N. . . 
Edwards, Mrs. E. P. . 
Elser, Albert C. . 
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Emery, Miss Georgia Hill . 
Emery, Miss Mary E. 
Emmons, Mrs. R. W., 
Erdman, Mrs. Henry - 
Ernst, Richard P. ; 
Falconer, J. , 
Farwell, John V. . 

Folsom, Miss M. G. 

Fox, Miss Caroline A. 

“A Friend” : 
Galpin, H. L. 

Gavit, E. Palmer 

Gifford, James M. . 
Godfrey, Mrs. Abbie P. 
Goodell, Mrs. James F. . 
Goodwin, Mrs. H. M. 
Gordon, Mrs. Donald 
Gore, John K. é, 
Graham, Charles E. 
Haass, Mrs. Lillian Henkel 
Hamilton, Mrs. H.R. . . 
Hamlin, Mrs. Eva S. 
Harding, Miss Gena Russell 
Harkness, Mrs. W. 
Harriman, Mrs. Edward Henry 
Haskell, Mrs. W. A. 
Haynes, Miss Caroline C. 
Hecker, Frank J. 

Hills, Mrs. Geo. F. 

Hoe, Richard M. . 

Hoe, Mrs. Richard M. ' 
Horsford, Miss Cornelia C. F 
Hubbard, George F. 
Hutchins, A.S. . 

Inness, Mrs. Geo. Jr. . 
Jackson, Mrs. Chas. 
Jarvie, James N. 

Jenkins, Mrs. Jos. W. 
Kendall, Miss pa 
Kirby, Fred M. : 
Koppelman, Charles H. 
Lansing, Mrs. G. Y. . 
Lehmer, Mrs. I. M. 

Lewis, Mrs. Herman E. 
Livingston, Major A. R. 
Lowell, Mrs. A. Lawrence 
Mallinckrodt, Edward 
Marburg, Miss Emma 
Marmon, Mrs. Elizabeth C. 
Marrs, Mrs. Kingsmill 
Mason, Edward F. 
Mattlage, Charles wasted 
Mellon, W. L. 
Merrill, Mrs. Mary E. 
Mershon, Hon. W. B 

Moore, Mrs. Paul 
Morehead, J. M.. . 
Morris, Mrs. Lewis R. 
Nesbitt, Abram G. 
Newbury, Mrs. Lee 
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CONTRIBUTORS TO CHILDREN’S EDUCATIONAL FUND, continued 


Nichols, Mrs. William G. 
Oliver, Mrs. James B. 
Packard, J. W. 

Parsons, Mrs. J. D. Jr. 
Parsons, Robert L. 
Peabody, Geo. A. 
Pickman, Mrs. Dudley L. 
Pomeroy, Mrs. Nelson 
Proctor, Miss Emily Dutton 
Quier, Mrs. Edwin A. 
Rassieur, Leo 

Reed, Mrs. George W. 
Remington, Seth P. 

Retz, Frederick 

Rhodes, Miss Lucy B. 
Richardson, Mrs. Charles F. 
Rockwood, Mrs. Geo. I. 
Roebling, Mrs. John A. 
Ronalds, Miss Thora 

Ruf, Mrs. Frank A. 

Rust, Mrs. W. A. 

Sanger, Mrs. C. R. 

Saul, Charles R. 

Scott, Mrs. H. B. 

Sears, Miss Mary P. 
Seaverns, Charles F. T, 
Seinsheimer, Mrs. Henry A. 
Shattuck, Geo. C. 

Sheldon, James 

Short, William 

Sinclair, H. R. . 


The Audubon Societies 
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Slattery, John R. 

Smith, Francis Drexel 
Smith, Howard . 

Smith, Mrs. R. Penn, Jr. 
Snyder, Mrs. Mary S. 
Spong, Mrs. J. J. R. 

Stone, Miss Ellen J. 
Strader, Benj. W. 

Strauss, Charles 

Strong, Charles Hamot 
Swift, Charles H. 

Taylor, Chas. H. 
Thompson, Mrs. D. B. 
Thorne, Mrs. W. V. S. 
Underwood, Miss Mabel W. 
Underwood, Miss Sophia A. 
Van Dyke, Dr. Tertius 
Wadsworth, Mrs. W. Austin 
Warren, Mrs. E. Walpole 
Weeks, Hon. John W. 
Whitney, Mrs. G. G. 
Williams, Mrs. C. Duane 
Williams, Miss E. Frances 
Williams, John D. 

Wister, John C. 

Wood, Mrs. William M. 
Woodman, Miss Mary 
Zabriskie, Mrs. Cornelius 
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REPORT OF T. GILBERT PEARSON, PRESIDENT 
INTRODUCTION 


Sometime ago Prof. Henry Fairfield Osborn issued a widely quoted state- 
ment that the animal kingdom was tottering. “For,” said he, “nothing in the 
history of creation has paralleled the ravages of the fur and hide trade, which, 
with the bone fertilizer trade, now threatens the entire vertebrate kingdom.” 
His warning was concluded with these words, ‘The final cause of the Close of 
the Age of Mammals can be arrested only through the creation of sound senti- 
ment and education of the children and of women, in the same manner in which 
the National Association of Audubon Societies has arrested the destruction of 
birds.” 

As is well known, the influence of the Audubon Society, exerted through 
long years of effort, has been rewarded with profound success, not only in 
checking the slaughter of non-game birds, but in actually increasing the 
numbers of some species to a point probably much greater than they ever 
existed in this country before. The efforts of this Association, as well as those 
of numerous sportsmen’s organizations and state and Federal departments 
have been far less successful in the matter of preserving game-birds and game- 
animals, certain species of which are already exterminated over great areas of 
their former range. The problem which the people of the United States have 
tried to solve is how to preserve an adequate breeding stock of game, and at 
the same time allow a maximum amount of legal killing. 

Restrictive legislation and large forces of active game wardens are essential 
agencies in the preservation of those forms of wild life which are shot for sport 
and food. These two influences are not sufficient, however, to prevent a rapid 
passing of many creatures which it is desirable to preserve. Apparently, there 
is no possibility of success in this field unless to the forces mentioned there is 
added an educational campaign of a magnitude never yet undertaken in con- 
nection with wild-life preservation. Such a campaign can be successful only by 
the active, insistent efforts of every scientific society and institution, all 
organizations of every character interested in the public welfare, and by a 
propaganda carried forward by scientific, and especially, popular magazines 
and by the daily, weekly, and monthly press. No small portion of this great 
responsibility in arousing these various agencies to the profound need of making 
this a national issue rests upon the workers and friends of the Audubon 
Societies. 

This Association should have at this very moment at least one very capable 
man or woman lecturing constantly in every state in the Union. 
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GENERAL NOTES 


The past year has witnessed a growth in membership and in the work of the 
Association. In the home office, located at 1974 Broadway, a large, well- 
trained office force has been constantly engaged in issuing propaganda on the 
subject of wild-bird and animal-protection, in conducting correspondence on 
innumerable phases of the subject for which we are incorporated, including 
answers to inquiries from all over North America and elsewhere, supplying 
school children with bird-study material, receiving and waiting upon the 
wants and pleasures of many visitors, and in discharging large masses of other 
routine duties. 

The Association has backed beneficial legislation wherever opportunity 
offered, and we were especially active in supporting the Federal Game-Refuge 
Bill which so unhappily was lost during the closing days of Congress. A 
similar bill, it may be added, will undoubtedly be introduced at the coming 
session of Congress, and all those interested in the preservation of the game- 
birds of North America should give it their most hearty support. 

Your president, in addition to his office duties, has attended many con- 
ferences and addressed audiences in various states. In the interests of the cause 
of international bird-protection, he visited England, France, Switzerland, 
Hungary, and Italy the past year to study wild-life conditions in these countries 
and to seek the support of leaders in scientific societies and institutions in the 
interests of the International Committee for Bird Protection, established in 
London on June 20, 1922. 

It is a pleasure to announce a recent gift to the Association of a tract of 
land covering 114 acres at Oyster Bay, New York, which is to be developed 
and maintained as a bird sanctuary. This property, presented by W. Emlen 
Roosevelt, is virtually a jungle, and, therefore, an ideal place for land-birds. 
It surrounds on three sides the Young’s Memorial Cemetery where Colonel 
Roosevelt lies buried. Here our Board is planning to erect our Roosevelt Bird 
Fountain, and a house leased to the Association by-the trustees of the Young’s 
Memorial Cemetery will be the local headquarters and home of the guardian 
in charge of the sanctuary. 


FIELD AGENTS 


The principles of bird-.tudy and bird-protection, as expounded by this 
Association, are carried afield by certain agents especially selected for this 
particular purpose. Our agent for New England is Edward H. Forbush, one 
of ‘he most useful and modest conservationists that the country has produced. 
It would be hard to overestimate the influence which for the past twenty 
years or more he has exerted for the cause of bird-protection throughout the 
country generally, and in New England especially. Besides producing a con- 
tinuous stream of publications, he is constantly carrying his message of bird- 
protection to scores and hundreds of audiences. 
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On our records the name of William L. Finley officially appears as repre- 
sentative for the Pacific Coast. In all truth this record should read ‘William 
L. and Irene Finley,’ for Mrs. Finley has been his constant aid and companion, 
not only in his photographing trips afield but in his lecture tours throughout 
the United States. His influence is constantly increasing as his work broadens. 

Miss Frances A. Hurd, school secretary for the Association in Connecticut, 
continued her activities in the schools the past year, working with teachers and 
lecturing to pupils. 

In the same way, Mrs. Mary S. Sage operated on Long Island. With the 
financial aid of the Bird Club of Long Island, the Association has been able to 
engage her entire time for the past four years. 

Arthur H. Norton, field agent for Maine, keeps a watchful eye on the forty 
or more breeding colonies of water-birds off the coast of that state. He raises 
his voice in connection with every contemplated change in the state bird- 
protective laws, gives public addresses, conducts field-walks, and in other ways 
brings home the lessons of bird-study to the people of his state. 

Herbert K. Job, in charge of the Department of Applied Ornithology, not 
only has continued his lecture work with slides and moving pictures, but has 
been further developing the experimental breeding of game-birds at Amston, 
Conn., where, the past summer, he also conducted a summer school of bird 
students. 

Dr. Eugene Swope, in Ohio, has continued his general field agent duties and 
was largely responsible for the formation of the 739 Junior Audubon Clubs 
recorded from that state the past year. 

Through the financial assistance of one of our loyal members, Mrs. C. 
Oliver Iselin, we were able to employ Henry Oldys for several weeks’ lecture 
trip throughout South Carolina. 

Julian M. Johnson delivered lectures and conducted bird-walks as naturalist 
in the Rocky Mountains National Park. We secured his services through the 
coéperation of the National Parks Service. 

Reports from a number of these agents have been made and detailed 
accounts of their work are published in connection with this report. 


STATE AUDUBON SOCIETIES AND BIRD CLUBS 


State Audubon Societies, local Audubon Societies, Bird Clubs, and a variety 
of other organizations, all interested in the study and protection of wild bird 
and animal life, to the number of 141 are today formally affiliated branches of 
the National work. These are distributed throughout 35 states and in 3 
provinces of Canada. A number of these have made reports of their activities 
during the past year and these are published in connection with this report. 
The Association is glad to assume the expense of collecting and publishing these 
different accounts of bird-work throughout the country, not only for the 
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purpose of placing these achievements on permanent record, but in order that 
officers and members of every such organization will thus have opportunity of 
learning what other similar societies and clubs are doing. Even casual reading 
of these reports will show an astonishingly wide field of endeavor, including 
public lectures, bird-study classes, exhibits, establishing and maintaining bird 
sanctuaries, giving radio talks, newspaper publicity, field-trips to study birds, 
and the publication of bulletins and reports. 

One of the sad features of our organization is that we are so widely scattered 
it is impossible to keep in close and personal contact. Every year your president 
visits as many of these organizations as he finds possible, with his other num- 
erous duties, and during the year a considerable number of the officers and 
members of affiliated organizations give us the pleasure of calls at the home 
office. Would that it were possible to have at least one representative from 
every branch at the annual meeting here in New York! 

Below is given a list of all affiliated societies and clubs, together with the 
names and addresses of the president and secretary in so far as they have 
been reported. 


ORGANIZATIONS FORMALLY AFFILIATED WITH THE 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF AUDUBON 
SOCIETIES, OCTOBER 19, 1923 


STATE AUDUBON SOCIETIES 

CALIFORNIA: 

President, Wilfred Smith, Box 163, Altadena, Calif. 

Secretary, Miss Helen S. Pratt, 2451 W. Ridgeway Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 
COLORADO: 

President, E. R. Warren, 1511 Wood Ave., Colorado Springs, Colo. 

Secretary, Mrs. B. S. Elliott, 1 Scott St., Broadmoor Park, Colorado Springs, Colo. 
CONNECTICUT: 

President, Mrs. Mabel Osgood Wright, Fairfield, Conn. 

Secretary, Miss Charlotte A. Lacey, Southport, Conn. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA: 

Acting President, Dr. T. S. Palmer, 1939 Biltmore St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Secretary, Miss Helen P. Childs, Chevy Chase, Md. 
l:AST TENNESSEE: 

President, Rev. Angus McDonald, 1322 Tremont St., Knoxville, Tenn. 

Secretary, Miss Magnolia Woodward, Chestnut Hill, Knoxville, Tenn. 
LORIDA: 

President, Mrs. Katherine Tippetts, St. Petersburg, Fla. 

Secretary, S. W. Foster, St. Petersburg, Fla. 
| LLINOIS: 

President, O. M. Schantz, 1o S. La Salle St., Chicago, Ills. 

Secretary, Miss Catherine A. Mitchell, 10 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Ills. 
INDIANA: 

President, Allan Hadiey, Monrovia, Ind. 

Secretary, S. E. Perkins, 3d, 203 City Trust Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind, 
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KANSAS: 
President, R. E. Booth, Security State Bank, Wichita, Kans. 
Secretary, Madeleine Aaron, 1235 N. Emporia Ave., Wichita, Kans. 
MASSACHUSETTS: 
President, Edward Howe Forbush, 136 State House, Boston, Mass. 
Secretary, Winthrop Packard, 66 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 
MICHIGAN: 
President, Mrs. Edith C. Munger, Hart, Mich. 
Secretary, Geneva Smith, 106 Summit St., Ypsilanti, Mich. 
MINNESOTA: 
President, J. W. Taylor, 206 Globe Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 
MIssouRI: 
President, Dr. Hermann von Schrenk, 4139 McPherson Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
Secretary, R. J. Terry, 9 Lenox Place, St. Louis, Mo. 
New HAMPSHIRE: 
President, Gen. Elbert Wheeler, Nashua, N. H. 
Secretary, George C. Atwell, Strafford, N. H. 
NEW JERSEY: 
President, John Dryden Kuser, Bernardsville, N. J. 
Secretary, Beecher S. Bowdish, 164 Market St., Newark, N. J. 
NortH CAROLINA: 
President, Dr. R. H. Lewis, Raleigh, N. C. 
Secretary, Miss Placide Underwood, Raleigh, N. C. 
OHIo: 
President, Prof. Wm. G. Cramer, 2501 Kemper Lane, W. H., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Secretary, Miss Katharine Ratterman, 510 York St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
OREGON: 
President, William L. Finley, Jennings Lodge, Ore. 
Secretary, Dr. Emma J. Welty, 321 Montgomery St., Portland, Ore. 
RHODE ISLAND: 
President, Dr. H. E. Walter, Brown University, Providence, R. I. 
Secretary, Henry E. Childs, 864 Broadway, East Providence, R. I. 
UTAH: 
President, Prof. J. H. Paul, 1320 E. 2d South, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Secretary, Mrs. A. O. Treganza, 522 S. 13th E., Salt Lake City, Utah. 
West VirRGINIA AUDUBON SOCIETY: 
President, Miss Laura B. Moore, 1717 Avery St. Parkersburg, W. Va 
Secretary, Walter Donaghho, P. O. Box 532, Parkersburg, W. Va. 


CLUBS AND OTHER ORGANIZATIONS 


\LEXANDRIA, ARLINGTON AND Mount VERNON AUDUBON SOCIETY: 

President, Miss Katherine H. Stuart, 202 N. Columbus St., Alexandria, Va. 

Secretary, Miss Mary Virginia Agnew, 500 Duke St., Alexandria, Va. 
AUDUBON ASSOCIATION OF THE PACIFIC: 

President, A. S. Kibbe, 1534 Grove St., Berkeley, Calif. 

Secretary, Miss I. Ames, Wellington Hotel, Geary St., Berkeley, Calif. 
AUDUBON Brirp CLuB oF Erasmus HALt (N. Y.): 

President, Arthur Rosenberg, Erasmus Hall High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Secretary, Miss Marion Dehuee, 188 Fenimore St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
AUDUBON CLUB OF ARDMORE (OKLA.): 

President, Mrs. Sam H. Butler, roro Hargrove St,, Ardmore, Okla. 
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\UDUBON SOCIETY OF EVANSVILLE (IND.): 
Treasurer, Miss Nellie Wright, 1702 Up. 2d St., Evansville, Ind. 
\uDUBON Socrety oF GENESEE (N. Y.): 
President, Harold V. Potter, General Wesleyan Seminary, Lima, N. Y. 
Secretary, Mariana Staver, General Wesleyan Seminary, Lima, N. Y. 
\UDUBON Socrety oF IRwIN (PA.): 
President, R. T. McCormack, Irwin, Pa. 
Secretary, Bert H. Rylander, Irwin, Pa. 
\UDUBON SOCIETY OF SEWICKLEY VALLEY (PA.): 
President, Bayard H. Christy, 403 Frederick Ave., Sewickley, Pa. 
Secretary, J. M. Tate, Jr., Pine Road, Sewickley, Pa. 
\UDUBON SocrETy OF SKANEATELES (N. Y.): 
Secretary, Miss Sarah M. Turner, Skaneateles, N. Y. 
Beprorp (N. Y.) AUDUBON SOCIETY: 
President, William Borland, Bedford Hills, N. Y. 
Brrp CLuB oF Lonc IsLanp (N. Y.): 
President, Mrs. E. M. Townsend, Townsend Place, Oyster Bay, L. I., N. Y. 
Secretary, Mrs. Richard Derby, Oyster Bay, L. I., N. Y. 
Birp CLUB OF WASHINGTON (N. Y.): 
President, Mrs. H. S. Downing, Millbrook, N. Y. 
Birp CONSERVATION CLUB OF BANGOR (MAINE): 
President, Mrs. J. C. Buzzell, Bangor, Maine. 
Secretary, Miss Alice Brown, 53 Court St., Bangor, Maine. 
Birp-Lovers’ CLus (MIDDLETOWN, N. Y.): 
President, Miss E. E. Mattison, Box 1453, Middletown State Hospital, Middletown, N. Y 
BLAIR County (Pa.) GAME, FisH AND ForESTRY ASSOCIATION: 
President, John H. Winters, 2001 Union Ave., Altoona, Pa. 
Secretary, Paul Kreuzpointer, 1400 3d Ave., Altoona, Pa. 
Boy Scouts oF AMERICA, TRooP 644 (MANHATTAN): 
Scout, Murray S. Emslie, 342 E. 124th St., New York City. 
BROOKLINE (MAss.) Brrp CLUB: 
President, Laurence B. Fletcher, 54 Cotswold Rd., Brookline, Mass. 
Secretary, Clinton V. MacCoy, 1213 Beacon St., Brookline, Mass. 
BROOKLYN (N. Y.) Brrp-Lovers’ CLusB: 
President, Miss M. S. Draper, Care of Children’s Museum, 185 Brooklyn Ave., Brooklyn 
N. Y. 
Secretary, Miss Elsie Tiplin, 228 St. James Pl., Brooklyn,'N. Y. 
Buck Hrtt Nature Cuvus (PA.): 
President, Mrs. William C. Gannett, Buck Hill Falls, Pa. 
Secretary, Mrs. Margaret S. Stratton, Buck Hill Falls, Pa. 
.URROUGHS-AUDUBON NATURE Stupy CLuB (ROCHESTER, N. Y.): 
President, William B. Hoot, 203 Monroe Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 
Secretary, Miss Harriet Ganung, 57 S. Washington St., Rochester, N. Y. 
BURROUGHS JuNIOR AUDUBON SoctEety (Kincston, N. Y.): 
President, Miss Frances Lennox, Kingston High School, Kingston, N. Y. 
Secretary, Henry Vanderzee, Kingston High School, Kingston, N. Y. 
;URROUGHS NATURE Stupy CLUB (JoHNsTowN, N. Y.): 
President, Mr. Donald C. Cross, 18 Hamilton St., Johnston, N. Y. 
Secretary, Miss Margaret E. Raymond, 200 Fon Claire St., Johnstown, N. Y. 
CANANDAIGUA (N. Y.) Brrp CLUB: 
President, Mrs. Edwin P. Gardener, Canandaigua, N. Y. 
Secretary, Miss Rachel Packard, Canandaigua, N. Y. 
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CayuGA Birp Cus (N. Y.): 

President, L. A. Fuertes, Thurston Ave., Ithaca, N. Y. 

Secretary, Dr. A. A. Allen, McGraw Hall, Ithaca, N. Y. 
CHAUTAUQUA (N. Y.) Brrp AND TREE CLUB: 

President, Mrs. Robert A. Miiler, Pelham Manor, N. Y. 

Secretary, Miss Elizabeth Miller, Akron, Ohio. 
Crvic LEAGUE (Micu): 

Secretary, Miss May Turner, 1702 Court St., Saginaw, Mich. 
Cocoanut GROVE (FLA.) AUDUBON SOCIETY: 

President, Mrs. F. P. Haden, Cocoanut Grove, Fla. 
CoLoRADO MUSEUM OF NATURAL History: 

President, Frank M. Taylor, Colorado Museum, City Park, Denver, Colo. 

Director, J. D. Figgins, Colorado Museum, City Park, Denver, Colo. 
CoL_umBus (OnI0) AUDUBON SOCIETY: 

President, John Harlor, 1299 Fair Ave., Columbus, Ohio. 

Secretary, Miss Lucy B. Stone, 26 Garfield Ave., Columbus, Ohio. 
CoMMUNITY Brrp CLuB (WoopsvILLE, N. H.): 

President, Rev. B. M. Smith, Wells River, Vt. 

Secretary, Mrs. Cora H. Burkinshaw, Wells River, Vt. 
CUMBERLAND County (MAINE) AUDUBON SOCIETY: 

President, Dr. Herbert F. Twitchell, Ocean Ave., Portland, Maine. 

Secretary, Dr. Edwin W. Gehring, 284 Ocean Ave., Portland, Maine. 
DANA NaTuRAL History Socrety (N. Y.): 

President, Mrs. Charles Selkirk, 111 S. Lake Ave., Albany, N. Y. 
Dayton (On10) AUDUBON Socrety: 

President, Miss Leila A. Thomas, Dayton, Ohio. 

Secretary, Mrs. Castracane Patterson, 445 Fountain Ave., Dayton, Ohio. 
Detroit (Micu.) Brrp ProtrectinG CLus: 

President, Mrs. J. D. Harmes, 1460 Hamilton Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

Secretary, Miss Agnes Sherman, 572 E. Lavin Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
DoyLestown (Pa.) NATURE CLUB: 

President, Mrs. I. M. James, 105 W. Court St., Doylestown, Pa. 
ELGIN (ILLs.) AUDUBON SOCIETY: 

President, B. F. Berryman, 224 Chicago St., Elgin, Ills. 

Secretary, Mrs. J. K. Fish, Olive Flats on Brook St., Elgin, Ills. 
ENGLEWoop (N. J.) Brrp CLus: 

President, Miss Emily Dawes, Englewood, N. J. 

Secretary, Mrs. Thomas Haight, Englewood, N. J. 
EVANSTON (ILLs.) Brrp CLus: 

Secretary, Miss Louise E. Whithead, 1745 Ovington Ave., Evanston, Ills. 
FRANCIS W. PARKER ScuHoor (CuIcaco, ILLs.): 

Secretary, Florence N. Hefter, Francis W. Parker School, Chicago, Ills. 
FRANKLIN (N. Y.) MARSH WREN CLUB: ' 

President, Mrs. Alton O. Potter, Franklin, N. Y. 

Secretary, Miss Marcia B. Hiller, Franklin, N. Y. 
GARDEN CLUB OF EVANSTON (ILLs.): 

President, Mrs. John Blunt, Evanston, IIls. 

Secretary, Mrs. William Evans, Main St., Evanston, Ills. 
Girt Scouts, Oak Troop No. 1. (MINN.): 

Captain, Mrs. H. E. Weiss, Zumbrota, Minn. 
Girt Scouts, Troop No. 2. (Mass.): 

Secretary, Miss Elsie H, Lewis, 30 Bassett St,, East Lynn, Mass 
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GLENVILLE (W. Va.) NorMAL Birp Cus: 
President, Edgar Hatfield, Glenville Normal School, Glenville, W. Va. 
Secretary, Miss Pansy Starr, Glenville Normal School, Glenville, W. Va. 
Groton (MAss.) Birp CLus: 
President, William P. Wharton, Groton, Mass. 
HAMILTON (OntT.) BrrD PROTECTION SOCIETY: 
President, R. Owen Merriman, 96 W. Second St., Hamilton, Ont., Canada. 
Secretary, Miss Ruby R. Mills, 36 Robinson St., Hamilton, Ont., Canada. 
Harpy GARDEN CLUB OF RuUxTON (Mb.): 
Secretary, Mrs. John Love, Riderwood, Md. 
HARTFORD (CONN.) Brrp Stupy CLus: 
President, Henry W. White, 454 Park Rd., Hartford, Conn. 
Secretary, Miss Elizabeth Hunting, 19 Townley St., Hartford, Conn. 
Hesston (KANS.) AUDUBON SOCIETY: 
President, Paul Bender, Hesston, Kans. 
Secretary, Miss Ruth Bend, Hesston, Kans. 
Hoosac VALLEY (MAss.) Brrp CLuB: 
Secretary, Mrs. Frank Ransford, 25 Goodrich St., N. Adams, Mass. 
lowa City (Iowa) AupUBON SocIEty: 
President, F. L. Fitzpatrick, Museum Department, State University, Iowa City, Iowa 
Secretary, Philip A. Walker, Manville Heights, Iowa City, Iowa. 
LitTLE LAKE Cus (La.): 
Secretary, Walter P. Stouse, Box 3, New Orleans, La. 
Los ANGELES (CALIF.) AUDUBON SOCIETY: 
President, Mrs. F. T. Bicknell, 319 S. Normandie Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Secretary, Mrs. Estelle D. Dyke, 405 E. Stocker St., Glendale, Calif. 
MANCHESTER (N. H.) Brrp CLus: 
President, Dr. G. S. Foster, 967 Elm St., Manchester, N. H. 
Secretary, Miss Daisy E. Flanders, 714 Beech St., Manchester, N. H. 
MANCHESTER (Mass.) WoMAN’s CLUB: 
President, Mrs. Hattie F. Baker, Pleasant St., Manchester, Mass. 
Secretary, Mrs. Nellie M. Rogers, 6 North St., Manchester, Mass. 
Manrrowoc Co. (Wts.) Fish AND GAME PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION: 
President, E. L. Kelly, Dempsey Bldg., Manitowoc, Wis. 
Secretary, Fred Carus, 1502 Washington St., Manitowoc, Wis. 
MERIDEN (Conn.) Brrp CLus: 
President, Judge Frank L. Fay, 510 Broad St., Meriden, Conn. 
Secretary, Miss Esther R. Hall, 481 E. Main St., Meriden, Conn. 
MerwEN (N. H.) Birp CLus: 
President, Dr. Ernest L. Huse, Meriden, N. H. 
Secretary, Miss Elizabeth Alden Tracy, Meriden, N. H. 
\liLLBROOK (N. Y.) GARDEN CLUB: 
President, Mrs. Oakleigh Thorne, Millbrook, N. Y. 
Acting Secretary, Mrs. Walter F. Haight, Millbrook, N. Y. 
\IINNEAPOLIS (MINN.) AUDUBON SOCIETY: 
President, Mrs. A. Edward Cook, 4121 S. Sheridan Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Secretary, Mrs. Willard W. Davis, 4441 S. Washburn, St., Minneapolis, Minn. 
\liss Hattte Aupuson Soctety (Ky.): 
President, Mrs. Pierce Butler, 1303 First St., Louisville, Ky. 
Secretary, Miss Jenny L. Robbins, 505 W. Ormsby Ave., Louisville, Ky. 
\lissouLa (Mont.) Brrp CLuB: 
President, Mrs. Paul C. Phillip, Sacajawea Apts., Missoula, Mont. 
Secretary, Miss C. Wells, 502 S. 4th St., W., Missoula, Mont. 
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Montc air (N. J.) Brrp CLus: 
President, Randolph H. Howland, 164 Wildwood Ave., Upper Montclair, N. J. 
Secretary, Miss Lucy N. Morris, 238 Claremont Ave., Montclair, N. J. 
NATURAL History Society oF British CoLtumsiA (CAN.): 
President, W. N. Kelly, 410 Jones Bldg., Victoria, B. C., Canada. 
Secretary, Harold T. Nation, 1613 Elgin Rd., Victoria, B. C., Canada. 
NATURE CLUB OF PRINCETON (N. J.): 
President, Mrs. R. J. Cross, Princeton, N. J. 
Secretary, Arthur N. Pack, 11 Morven St., Princeton, N. J. 
NATURE CLUB OF ULSTER (Pa.): 
President, Mrs. Fred E. Mather, Ulster, Pa. 
Secretary, Miss Martha A. McMorran, Ulster, Pa. 
NATURE Stupy CLus oF PittsspuRGH (PA.): 
President, Miss Marie Knanz, 1217 Trevamon Ave., Regent Sq., Philadelphia, 
Secretary, Miss Edna E. Schlegel, 7217 Witherspoon St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
NATURE Stupy Society (RockForp, ILLs.): 
Secretary, Miss Gertrude M. Thomas, 1003 N. Court St., Rockford, Ills. 
NEIGHBORHOOD NATURE CLUB (COoNN.): 
President, Mrs. H. P. Beers, Southport, Conn. 
Secretary, Mrs. Wm. H. Taylor, Jr., Westport, Conn. 
NEWARK Bait AND FLy Castinc Cvs (N. J.): 
President, Kenneth F. Lockwood, 92 Richelieu Terrace, Newark, N. J. 
Secretary, R. Kersting, 82 Fulton St., New York City. 
NEWARK (N. J.) Brrp CLusB: 
President, Herbert L. Thowless, 765 Broad St., Newark, N. J. 
Secretary, Mrs. James P. Clements, 54 Beech St., Arlington, N. J. 
New CANAAN (Conn.) Brrp PROTECTIVE SOCIETY: 
Secretary, Miss L. Walter, New Canaan, Conn. 
New York Birp AND TREE CLUB: 
President, Dr. G. Clyde Fisher, American Museum of Natural History, New York City. 
Secretary, Miss Anna M. Jones, Park Avenue Hotel, New York City. 
NORRISTOWN (Pa.) AUDUBON CLUB: 
President, Willis R. Robert, 800 DeKalb St., Norristown, Pa. 
Secretary, Miss Isabella Walker, 40 Jacoby St., Norristown, Pa. 
Nortu East (Pa.) NAturE Stupy CLus: 
President, N. S. Woodruff, North East, Pa. 
Secretary, Mrs. J. M. Benedict, 74 Gibson St., North East, Pa. 
OnonDAGA County Brrp CLus (Syracuse, N. Y.): 
President, Miss Nettie M. Sadler, 429 Westcott St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Secretary, Stanley C. Church, 408 Second North St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
PASADENA (CALIF.) AUDUBON SOCIETY: 
President, Dr. George L. Huntington, 245 S. Los Robles Ave., Pasadena, Calif. 
Secretary, Dr. Jacolyn Manning, 171 North Craig Ave., Pasadena, Calif. 
PEoriA (ILts.) AUDUBON SOCIETY: 
President, Mrs. V. H. Chase, Peoria, Ills. 
Secretary, Miss Minnie M. Clark, 514 Western Ave., Peoria, Ills. 
PILGRIM WoMEN’s CLuB (Mass.): 
Treasurer, Miss Clara S. Cook, 402 Columbia Rd., Rochester, 25, Mass. 
PINE HILts Fortnicutiy Crus (N. Y.): 
Secretary, Mrs. Edward S. Van Loon, 54 N. Allen St., Albany, N. Y. 
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PROVINCE OF QUEBEC (CAN.) SOCIETY FOR THE PROTECTION OF WILD Birps: 
President, L. MclI. Terrill, 44 Stanley Ave., St. Lamberts, P. Q., Canada. 
Secretary, Mrs. N. E. L. Dyer, 12 Willow Ave., Westmont, Montreal, Canada. 

PROVANCHER SOCIETY OF NATURAL History OF CANADA: 

President, R. Meredith, M. P., 46 Dalhousee St., Quebec, Canada. 
Secretary, Jos. Matte, 8 Maisonneuve Ave., Quebec, Canada. 

PUKWUDJINEE CAMP FIRE Girts (Conn.): 

Guardian, Mrs. Frances S. Monross, 193 Lawrence St., New Haven, Conn. 

RACINE (Wis.) Brrp CLUB: 

Secretary, Mrs. John Sogard, 1521 Wisconsin St., Racine, Wis. 

READ, MARK AND LEARN CLuB (R. I.): 

President, Mrs. Julia Rich, 583 Public St., Providence, R. I. 
Secretary, Mrs. George A. Jepherson, 134 Brown St., Providence, R. I. 

RESOLUTE CIRCLE OF THE Ki1NG’s DAUGHTERS (CONN.): 

President, Mrs. Elizabeth Rathburn, Ivoryton, Conn. 
Secretary, Mrs. L. Behrens, Ivoryton, Conn. 

RHINEBECK (N. Y.) Brrp CLusB: 

President, Maunsell S. Crosby, Rhinebeck, N. Y. 
Secretary, Tracy Dows, Rhinebeck, N. Y. 

Rockaway (N. Y.) Brrp CLus: 

President, Miss Laura B. Broomall, Far Rockaway, L. I., N. Y. 
Secretary, Miss Margaret S. Green, Far Rockaway, L. I., N. Y. 

SAGINAW (Micu.) BRANCH AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY WOMEN: 
President, Mrs. R. W. Roberts, Jr., 1028 Hoyt St., Saginaw, Mich. 
Secretary, Mrs. Clarence Toshach, 304 S. Harrison St., Saginaw, Mich. 

SAGINAW (MicH.) READING CLUB: 

President, Mrs. James Cartwright, 1732 N. Michigan Ave., Saginaw, Mich. 

Sr. Louts (Mo.) Brrp CLus: 

President, Dr. Robert J. Terry, 9 Lenox Pl., St. Louis, Mo. 
Secretary, Miss Jennie F. Chase, 5569 Cabanne Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
Sr. PETERSBURG (FLA.) AUDUBON SOCIETY: 
President, Mrs. Katherine B. Tippetts, The Belmont, St. Petersburg, Fla. 
Secretary, Mrs. H. K. Sparks, 26 7th St., N., St. Petersburg, Fla. 
Sanp Hitt Brrp Crus (N. C.): 
President, Dr. John Warren Achorn, Pine Bluff, N. C. 
Secretary, Mrs. Gussie Gibson, Pine Bluff, N. C. 
SARATOGA (N. Y.) Brrp Crus: 
President, Waldo Leon Rich, 15 Rock St., Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 
Secretary, Miss Caroline C. Walbridge, 109 Lake Ave., Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 

S\VANNAH (GA.) AUDUBON SOCIETY: 

President, H. B. Skeele, 116 W. Gaston St., Savannah, Ga. 

Secretary, Mrs. B. F. Bullard, 122 E. 36th St., Savannah, Ga. 
SCITUATE (Mass.) WoMAN’s CLUB: 

President, Mrs. Eva L. Granes, North Scituate, Mass. 

Secretary, Mrs. Mary A. Doherty, Scituate, Mass. 

S RANTON (Pa.) Brrp CLus: 

President, Mrs. Francis H. Coffin, 1528 Jefferson Ave., Scranton, Pa. 

Secretary, Miss Eleanor Jones, 14 Darte Ave., Carbondale, Pa. 
Sioux Fatts (S. Dak.) AupuBon Society: 

President, Miss Mary Peabody, Sioux Falls, S. Dak. 

Secretary, Mrs. M. P. Price, Sioux Falls, S. Dak. 
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SoutH HAVEN (Micu.) Brrp CLus: 
President, Mrs. A. D. Williams, Michigan Ave., South Haven, Mich. 
Secretary, Mrs. Carlos Abell, South Haven, Mich. 
SPOKANE (WAsH.) Brrp CLuB: 
President, Walter Bruce, 813 Lincoln Pl., Spokane, Wash. 
Secretary, Mrs. Elizabeth Buchecker, W. 725 Chelan Ave., Spokane, Wash. 
STANTON Brrp CLuB (MAINE): 


President, A. L. Kavanagh, 219 Oak St., Lewiston, Maine. 
Secretary, Mrs. C. E. Norton, Lewiston, Maine. 
STATEN ISLAND (N. Y.) Birp CLus: 


President, William T. Davis, 146 Stuyvesant PI., St. George, Staten Island, N. Y 


Secretary, Charles W. Leng, Public Museum, Staten Island, N. Y. 
Sussex County (N. J.) Nature Stupy CLus: 
President, Mrs. Wm. G. Drake, 33 Halsted St., Newton, N. J. 
Secretary, Miss F. Blanche Hill, Andover, N. J. 
TEXAS Brrp AND NATURE Stupy CLuB: 
President, Mrs. Clark Burr, 1589 W. 4th St., Corsicana, Texas. 
Secretary, Mrs. J. F. Self, 2218 Colby St., Dallas, Texas. 
Topeka (KANs.) AUDUBON SOCIETY: 
President, Miss Ruth M. Price, 1615 College Ave., Topeka, Kans. 
Secretary, Miss Ida M. Harkins, 1322 W. 7th St., Topeka, Kans. 
ULSTER GARDEN CLuB (N. Y.): 
President, Mrs. John Washburn, Saugerties, N. Y. 
Secretary, Mrs. Charles Warren, Clinton Ave., Kingston, N. Y. 
VassaAR WAKE Rosin Cus (N. Y.): 
President, Miss Mary K. Brown, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y 
Secretary, Miss Mary Horne, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Vico County (INb.) Brrp CLus: 
President, Miss Sallie Dawson, Terre Haute, Ind. 
Secretary, Miss Sarah J. Elliot, Union Hospital, Terre Haute, Ind. 
WaAHMEDA TRIBE OF THE WoopcrRAFT LEAGUE OF AMERICA (N. Y.): 
Head Guide, Miss Mabel Powers, Chautauqua, N. Y. 
WATERBURY (CONN.) Birp CLuB: 
President, Mrs. A. A. Crane, 300 W. Main St., Waterbury, Conn. 
Secretary, Carl F. Northrup, 144 Bank St., Waterbury, Conn. 
WATERTOWN (N. Y.) Birp CLus: 
President, P. B. Hudson, Watertown, N. Y. 
Secretary, Miss Grace B. Nott, Watertown, N. Y. 
West CHESTER (PA.) Brrp CLus: 
President, Isaac G. Roberts, 217 E. Washington St., West Chester Pa. 
Secretary, Miss Lilian W. Pierce, 205 S. Walnut St., West Chester, Pa 
WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA AUDUBON Society (PA.): 
President, U. S. Thomas, Frick Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Secretary, Jesse L. Jones, 198 Dewey St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
WILp Lire LEAGUE oF WEST VIRGINIA: 
President, Dr. H. H. Haynes, Clarksburg, W. Va. 
Secretary, Howard H. Cleaves, Clarksburg, W. Va. 
Witton Birp CLus (MAINE): 
President, Rev. Arthur T. Craig, Wilton, Maine. 
Secretary, Miss Marion M. Russell, Wilton, Maine, 
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Woman’s CLus (Conn.): 
President, Mrs. E. B. Hobart, 41 Elm St., Seymour, Conn. 
Secretary, Mrs. L. C. McEwen, 106 West St., Seymour, Conn. 
WOMEN’S CONTEMPORARY CLUuB (N. Y.): 
President, Mrs. Walter Rogers, 88 Mamaroneck Ave., White Plains, N. Y. 
Secretary, Mrs. Josiah I. Perry, 86 Hamilton Ave., White Plains, N. Y. 
Wyncorte (Pa.) Brrp CLus: 
President, Mrs. Everett Griscom, Roslyn, Pa. 
Secretary, Miss Esther Heacock, Wyncote, Pa. 
WyoMING VALLEY AUDUBON Socrety (PA.): 
President, Mrs. W. H. Trembath, 368 Maple Ave., Kingston, Pa. 
Secretary, H. W. Bay, 32 Oneida PI., Forty Fort, Pa. 


JUNIOR CLUBS 


The interest among teachers and pupils in the formation of Junior Audubon 
Clubs is growing constantly. The members in these Clubs, organized during 
the past school year, numbered over 33,000 more than during the year ending 
June 1, 1922. 

While the financial support for this work has not yet reached a point where 
it is possible to advance the endeavor with an energy commensurate with the 
field of opportunity, it is a pleasure to be able to say that through the aid of 
interested friends the directors have been enabled to publish for use the coming 
year more bird-study material than usual. 

If all organizations affiliated with the Association and otherwise interested 
in advancing the cause of bird-protection should undertake to bring the very 
unusual offer of the National Association to the attention of their local teachers 
and pupils, the 300,000 sets of literature prepared for this year can readily be 
utilized. Teachers and pupils generally receive the proposition gladly when it 
is presented to them. The fee which the child pays is only 10 cents, and it 
costs the Association 20 cents to supply each child with the colored pictures of 
birds, leaflets, and button provided. A teacher who forms a club of twenty-five 
or more receives free for one year the magazine Brrp-Lore. 

One of our difficulties results from the impossibility of treating in this bird- 
study literature birds common to every community in the United States. This 
need could only be met by preparing a series of sets adaptable for various 
sections of North America. Of course, this cannot be done without greater 
means at our disposal. This year, however, we have prepared an extra set of 
six leaflets dealing with birds found on the Pacific Coast, in an endeavor to 
coéperate more fully with the workers in our affiliated branches in that territory, 
and supply the children with pictures of birds with which they are familiar. 
We could well use in this way six or eight other sets of literature were the means 
at hand to accomplish this. 

By the financial coéperation of the National Parks authorities in Canada, 
we have prepared also a supply of 25,000 sets of leaflets published in the 
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French language for use in that section of Canada where the French language 
is largely spoken and almost exclusively taught in the schools. 

During the past year, 6,383 Junior Clubs were organized in the United 
States and Canada. These represented a Junior enrollment of 250,185. The 
distribution by states was as follows: 


STATEMENT SHOWING NUMBER OF JUNIOR AUDUBON CLUBS ORGAN- 
IZED AND MEMBERS ENROLLED DURING THE PAST YEAR, 1922-1923 


STATES CLusBs MEMBERS 
Alabama : 750 
Arizona ; ‘ 208 
Arkansas 742 
California 5,104 
Colorado 5 1,832 
Connecticut 9,876 
Delaware 530 
District of Columbia 263 
Florida ‘ 3,610 
Georgia 2,532 
Idaho § 685 
Illinois : 9,092 
Indiana 7,842 
Iowa 4,032 
Kansas ‘ 2,005 
Kentucky 518 
Louisiana / 584 
Maine ,409 
Maryland 599 
Massachusetts 355 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 
New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 5 2,559 
Pennsylvania 38,530 
Rhode Island 333 
South Carolina ‘ 1,648 
South Dakota ; , ; 1,149 
Tennessee : Re ee a Pee 931 
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STATES CLUBS MEMBERS 
Texas ; a6 ., j 1,331 
Utah 30 1,026 
Vermont so . 1,013 
Virginia 73 2,629 
Washington ‘ 65 2,504 
West Virginia 54 
Wisconsin 177 
Wyoming 9 
Canada 296 


Totals . 6,383 


GUARDING BIRD COLONIES 


The protection afforded by this Association for many years to the principal 
breeding colonies of birds along the Atlantic and Gulf Coasts of the United 
States has resulted in large increases in some of the species after having reached 
an extremely low ebb as result of killing for the feather trade. 

Herring Gulls, Laughing Gulls, and various Terns are now to be found by 
tens of thousands. The Herring Gull, in fact, has become so numerous and 
complaints of its depredations on Terns, domestic fowls, and sheep-pastures 
have become so frequent that the Board has not felt it necessary to continue 
to protect some of its breeding colonies. 

The educational work of the Audubon Society and those who have been 
drawn into the field of conservation as one result of its efforts, have so educated 
the public that there is little danger of any wholesale slaughter of this bird at 
the present time. Our coast, however, can well support a population of some 
hundreds of thousands more Terns than we yet possess, so the protection of 
the breeding places of these beautiful and harmless creatures is carefully 
continued. 

There is still great work to be done in preserving the Egrets of the South, 
as this and other species of the Heron family continue to be shot when occasion 
gives opportunity. Mr. R. T. Berryhill, Jr., one of our Egret and Heron 
wardens in Georgia, recently reported: 

“I had very little trouble this season guarding the birds. Once I found a 
Little Blue Heron which had been crippled in both legs. The fellow who did it 
no doubt was sorry he did the shooting, for when I found the bird its legs had 
been done up with splints and adhesive tape.” 

It is, of course, always difficult to make a very close estimate of the numbers 
o! birds resorting to the breeding colonies of this Association which extend 
along the coast all the way from Maine to a point within a few miles of the 
Mexican border, as well as in many inland swamps of our southern states. At 
this time I shall attempt to enumerate only the more numerous and important 
species protected by these agents of the Association: 
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Black Guillemot, Puffin, Eider Duck, Black Duck, Wood Duck, Great 
Blue Heron, Ward’s Heron, Black-crowned Night Heron, Yellow-crowned 
Night Heron, Little Blue Heron, Louisiana Heron, Little Green Heron, Egret, 
Reddish Egret, Snowy Egret, Least Bittern, Florida Gallinule, Purple Gal 
linule, Herring Gull, Laughing Gull, Black Skimmer, Caspian Tern, Royal 
Tern, Forster’s Tern, Wilson’s Tern, Least Tern, Roseate Tern, Gull-billed 
Tern, Water Turkey, and Roseate Spoonbill. 

The names of the wardens who served the Association the past year are as 
follows: Charles R. Beal, Maine; George E. Cushman, Maine; Frank O. Hilt, 
Maine; Elisha G. Bunker, Maine; Woodbury M. Show, Maine; Fred E. Small, 
Maine; George B. McRay, Massachusetts; Merton H. Edwards, New York; 
Samuel D. Crammer, New Jersey; Julian Brown, North Carolina; J. R. 
Andrews, Virginia; R. F. Grimball, South Carolina; Arthur T. Wayne, South 
Carolina; L. A. Beckman, South Carolina; R. T. Berryhill, Jr., Georgia; W. S. 
Odum, Georgia; L. Ashburner, Florida; M. N. Gist, Florida; S. Eliot Bouk- 
night, Florida; Robert H. Stirling, Louisiana; John A. Carruthers, Louisiana: 
Albert Matulich, Louisiana; and R. D. Camp, Texas. 


MISCELLANEOUS AND FINANCIAL 


The Association continues to maintain a Supply Department. This is not 
a source of income, but it is conducted for the purpose of helping to distribute 
the Association’s literature and in aiding members and friends to secure bird- 
pictures, field-glasses, and other bird-study helps from a reliable source. 

During the year 538 stereopticon slides were sold, as well as several thousand 
dollars’ worth of charts, books, field-glasses, and other objects of interest to 
the bird student. We published 2,015,000 Educational leaflets and colored 
pictures of American birds, also other circulars of various kinds to the number 
of 780,000. 

Pursuing the policy which we have carefully followed for the past thirteen 
years, our various activities have been carried on only to such an extent as 
visible means would justify. Again we have been fortunate in closing the fiscal 
year with a surplus in all our various funds. The management prefers to do 
this rather than yield to too many of the insistent calls for expendi- 
tures which would quickly lead us into debt and place us in a position 
where we could only hope that out of the blue some shining angel might sud- 
denly appear and make up the resultant deficits. The expenses of the work the 
past year have all been met, therefore, and in addition it is a pleasure to be 
able to report the following increases in the Endownment Fund: $1,000 from 
W. F. Chandler, of California, in payment for membership as a patron; $100 
each from the 135 new life members enrolled; a bequest of $15,000 from one 
of our deceased members, David D. Davis, of New Hampshire; $451, miscel- 
laneous gifts, and $1,956.76 transferred from the General Fund surplus. These 
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combined make a total addition to the general Endowment Fund the past 
year of $31,837.76. The sustaining membership, the fee for which is $5 an- 
nually, has this year advanced from 4,553 to 5,995. The total income of the 
Association for the year was $175,326.20. 


A BUILDING NEEDED 


The Audubon Societies should have as their home a building where adequate 
arrangements for present and future needs could be supplied. At present the 
headquarters in New York is crowded into a small series of offices which for the 
past three years have been taxed to their utmost capacity. There is no room 
in which to place another desk, hang another picture, store another book, or 
exhibit another bird-box. We have extremely inadequate space for receiving 
visitors properly. There are no exhibit rooms for bird-attracting apparatus and 
half of our already valuable conservation library is in storage. We should have 
a home where all these and other needs might be supplied, where conventions 
might assemble, and where teachers and others might gather for instruction on 
bird-study and bird-protection. 

Some months ago the Board directed that this matter be brought to the 
attention of the members and notice in reference to it was issued. Members 
and friends were asked to contribute to a Building Fund, the money to be 
used for the purchase or erection of an adequate building for the Audubon 
Societies. No drive has been started nor is any contemplated for the present, 
but we do urge that members and affiliated societies make a point of contribu- 
ting something to the fund each year when paying their membership fees. Thus 
there is given an opportunity for everyone, without any hardship, to have some 
part in what will ultimately be the headquarters of the bird-protective forces 
in this country. Up to the present time 324 members and affiliated clubs have 
sent in checks totaling $4,402.32. Thus a beginning has been made. These and 
all subsequent gifts will be preserved carefully and all accruing interest added 
to the principal. Most large associations of which the speaker has any knowl- 
edge have their own buildings. Surely the cause of wild-life protection is of 
sufficient importance to justify the hope that before a great while the Na- 
tional Association of Audubon Societies may be properly and comfortably 
housed. 
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REPORTS OF FIELD AGENTS 


REPORT OF EDWARD HOWE FORBUSH, FIELD AGENT 
FOR NEW ENGLAND 


Notwithstanding the advance made in recent years in bird-protection in 
New England, there is still much that needs to be done. We have laws pro- 
hibiting foreigners from carrying guns, yet they continue to carry ‘concealed 
weapons,’ and, with them, to destroy song-birds. Many foreigners, with birds 
in their possession, have been arrested during the past year in New England. 
Doubtless many more of these law-breaking fellows are still at large. By con- 
cealing the guns and the game about their persons they manage to evade the 
officers. There are not, and never will be, wardens enough to enforce the bird- 
protective laws. Such educational work among foreigners, as well as among 
the native population, as is done by the Audubon Societies is as imperative 


now as ever. 

Many gunners do not observe the Federal law protecting the smaller shore- 
birds. Although nearly all gunners know the law, many of them do not know 
the birds. Therefore, some are shot by mistake, while many shooters knowingly 
break the law. Any statute which exempts most of the species of a family or 
order and allows the killing of a few must necessarily be difficult of enforce- 


ment, for many gunners when out shooting, not finding unprotected game to 
shoot, will shoot protected birds. Nevertheless, the law is respected to a certain 
extent, apparently, and has increased the number of shore-birds along our 
coast. This is evident, particularly in spring, when the returning birds are not 
subjected to shooting except by a very few persistent law-breakers. They 
appear now in larger numbers than in former years. 

The protection of individual species has had some effect: For example, the 
Piping Plover, which formerly was almost exterminated along the New England 
shores, has increased fast under such protection and is nesting now in almost 
every suitable place along our coast. There is a slight increase of the Upland 
Plover and a considerable accession of the numbers of the Wood Duck, both 
of which have been protected for years by most of the New England states, 
and are still protected under the Federal law. During the last year, however, 
there has been no visible increase of the two latter birds generally in New 
England. Gulls, protected at all times by law, are evidently increasing. The 
Laughing Gull, once almost extinct in New England, has increased to great 
numbers on the Muskeget Island and is now scattered all along the coast of 
Massachusetts, during the breeding season as far north at least as Boston. 
Terns have been less fortunate than usual during the past year, although there 
is evident some increase of Least Terns which in recent years have found new 
nesting-places and have worked farther north along the coast. This increase, 
however, cannot continue indefinitely, as Terns breeding on the coast are 
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attacked by many enemies and are obliged to ‘keep moving.’ Islands are the 
only safe breeding-places. The Arctic, Roseate, and Wilson’s or Common 
Terns, have been holding their own fairly well, but are continually disturbed 
more and more by summer visitors and every year lose large numbers of young. 
They cannot be permanently protected on our coast unless the islands on which 
they breed can be acquired by some association and watched during the season 
by efficient guardians. If this is not done soon, most of these islands will be 
taken over for summer cottages, and the Terns will have no safe place to breed. 

Penikese Island is still in the hands of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
but unless legislation can be enacted to prevent its sale, it will be sold at the 
first opportunity. Egg Rock, formerly in the hands of the United States 
Government, has been given up as a lighthouse station, and your agent under- 
stands that it now reverts to the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. It should 
be reserved as a breeding-place for Terns, which, no doubt, formerly bred there 
in large numbers. The increase of Gulls about Muskeget Island (where Her- 
ring Gulls are now breeding, and where, as hereinbefore stated, there is a great 
concourse of Laughing Gulls) has apparently depleted the number of Terns, 
which now occupy only a small part of the island and may be driven off even- 
tually by the increase of Gulls. 

During the past winter many complaints have been received regarding the 
destruction of fruit-buds, particularly apple-buds, by Ruffed Grouse. Com- 
plaints in regard to this matter have come from every New England state, and 
fabulous sums are reported to have been lost by such destruction. The Con- 
servation Commissioner of New Hampshire paid out considerable sums to 
farmers, to repay them for the destruction of fruit-buds by Grouse, and legis- 
lation to remove protection from the birds was proposed in several New England 
states. Investigations made in Massachusetts by Messrs. Winthrop Packard 
and Harry Higbee, of the Massachusetts Audubon Society, indicate that the 
damage done here by these birds has been much exaggerated. Undoubtedly, 
however, injury has been done. As the Ruffed Grouse is now evidently in- 
creasing in numbers throughout most of New England, we may expect during 
the coming winter another attempt to enact legislation to remove protection 
from the birds or to award damages to the farmer for the destruction of his 
fruit. 

Everything now points to the possibility of failure in the endeavor to 
protect the Heath Hen from extinction. Since the year of the great fire which 
swept over Martha’s Vineyard, very few female Heath Hens have been ob- 
served, and although there was some increase for a year or two after the fire, 
the decrease since then has been alarming. It is doubtful if there are now 
'fty birds left on the Island. Nevertheless, some females and young birds 
vere seen this year, and it may be that the species can be increased by further 
care and protection. The attempt to save the species should not be given up. 

Apparently, in this region, the wearing of birds’ plumage for millinery 
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purposes is decreasing, as a result, in part, of recent laws protecting the birds 
of the world together with the enforcement of Massachusetts laws for bird- 
protection, but probably more largely as a result of the active educational 
work done by the Audubon Societies. Yet there is still smuggling of plumes 
and feathers into this country. The organization and enlargement of a world 
league for bird-protection, already inaugurated by the President of the Na- 
tional Association of Audubon Societies, undoubtedly will have a beneficial 
effect in an educational way, and also will tend to prevent throughout the 
world the traffic in the feathers of wild birds for millinery purposes. 


REPORT OF WILLIAM L. FINLEY, FIELD AGENT FOR THE 
PACIFIC COAST STATES 


Eternal vigilance is necessary if nature-lovers expect to stop the continued 
destruction of wild birds and animals. Even on reservations that have been 
established for wild life, the trend of commercialism is to drive the remaining 
wild creatures to a point of final disappearance. Starting out with four Federal 
wild-bird reservations in Oregon, one of the greatest of these, Lower Klamath 
Lake, has been practically destroyed by irrigationists who have shut off all 
water from the lake and dried it up. Malheur Lake, our best Federal reser- 
vation, still hangs in the balance with a long legal fight ahead. Tule or Rhett 
Lake, on the Oregon-California boundary east of Lower Klamath, although 
not in a Federal reservation, was until recently a great breeding- and resting- 
place for wild fowl and it has been dried up completely. Three Arch Rocks 
Reservation, off the Oregon coast, has been raided continually by violators for 
the past two years, slaughtering sea lions and disturbing the birds during the 
breeding-season by shooting around the rocks. 
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A PET BADGER AND ‘PETE’ WHO HAS BEEN FEATURED IN FINLEY FILMS 
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THIS COLONY IN TULE LAKE DESTROYED BY DRAINAGE 


One of the hardest fights this Association will have in the future to save 
wild fowl is to stop the continual draining of lakes and swamps which are the 
ancestral breeding-grounds of water-birds. There are some cases through the 
northern parts of the United States and in the West where a certain amount 
of agricultural land has been opened up by drainage, and this lends continual 
encouragement to promoters with engineering schemes to dyke and drain every 
available lake, pond, and swamp throughout the country. To counteract 
these schemes, continued publicity is necessary to show that many of these 
bodies of water are of greater value for recreational purposes, to produce food- 
fish and fur-bearing animals, and to breed and feed Ducks, Geese and other 
water-fowl, than they would be for any purpose if drained. 

The investigation of Malheur Lake Reservation by the state, during the 
past summer, for the purpose of deciding whether the state would accept the 
compromise proposed by the Biological Survey of the Department of Agri- 
culture, has resulted in no definite action. State Engineer Cupper, who opposed 
our Malheur bill, has been replaced by a new state engineer and the matter is 
now in his hands for a report. Governor Pierce has written me as follows: 

“I am very anxious to see this matter settled without litigation, but I very 
nuch see that all parties interested will not be satisfied until the matter is 
settled by a decree of last resort.” 

The reason why it will be difficult to get a settlement without resorting to 
the courts is that certain large land-owners are determined to get rights on the 
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waters of the Silvies and Blitzen Rivers, which, if granted, would sooner or 
later cut off the water-supply from the reservation and ruin it. It seems pretty 
definitely settled that the Government can hold indefinitely a large part of the 
area of the present reservation, but the adjustment of water rights is such a 
complicated problem that it will be many years before this can be settled. In 
the meantime, the Government has possession, and we hope possession is the 
proverbial nine points of law. 

A most striking case of overthrowing the balance of nature occurred in the 
country east of Lower Klamath Lake where Tule Lake has been dried up. 
The whole country was overrun with a great pest of grasshoppers. According 
to C. A. Henderson, County Agent of Klamath County, the loss of crops from 
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CALIFORNIA GULL COLONY DESTROYED BY THE DRYING UP OF LOWER KLAN 
THESE BIRDS WERE GREAT EATERS OF GRASSHOPPERS 


Photographed by Finley and Bohlman 
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this pest during 1922 was $200,000. By the purchase of large quantities of 
poisoned bait, which cost over $10,000, and with the aid of 325 farmers, some 
of whom stopped all other work for a month at a time, the loss was greatly 
reduced in 1923. The Gulls, Blackbirds and other birds that formerly nested 
in great numbers in these swampy areas were driven out by the destruction 
of their breeding-places. There were no natural checks upon insects. The 
losses from these insect pests are bound to be great until the proper equilibrium 
is restored. 

In my report last year, I called attention to the violations of shooting sea 
lions and disturbing the birds on Three Arch Rocks Reservation. A man by 
the name of Hunter, employed by the State Fish Commission for the purpose 
of exterminating sea lions, boasted that he had killed 107 sea lions on Three 
Arch Rocks Reservation in one trip in the summer of 1922. This information 
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was in the hands of the Biological Survey at the time and it was thought that 
they would be able to stop violations during the past summer. Many people 
who stop at the hotel at Oceanside, on shore opposite the big rocks, have com- 
plained about the continual violations, and they feel that very little effort has 
been made by the Bureau of Biological Survey to protect the birds and mam- 
mals on these rocks. 

Mr. H. H. Rosenberg, proprietor of the hotel at Oceanside, wrote me on 
September 18, 1923, as follows: 

“On the night of July 3 or 4, a boat laid at anchor by the rocks all night and 
the next morning two men could be seen on the rocks and it looked to those 
who saw them that they were carrying something from the rocks to the boat. 


Le L oe nape ~e 
FIELD DESTROYED BY GRASSHOPPERS ON TULE LAKE NEAR MERRILL, ORE. 
Photographed by C. A. Henderson 
We presumed they had killed the sea lion calves with clubs and were carrying 
their hides or bodies to the boat. No guns were fired as far as we know. After 
this, for three weeks, bodies of young sea lions kept coming to shore. We 
buried eleven bodies in front of Oceanside and do not know how many came 
ashore at the other places along the beach. Some of the residents at Oceanside 
claim they could read the name ‘Hunter’ on the side of the power boat that 
was anchored at the rocks when this work was going on. The writer reported 
this incident to Mr. Steele, United States Game Warden, the next morning 

by phone. 

“This man Hunter, from Gold Beach, has been staying at Garibaldi nearly 
all summer with his boat and takes parties out to these rocks and near there 
on fishing trips and on a good many occasions we could hear them shooting 
from the boat and the birds would fly up by the thousands. We do not know 
whether Mr. Hunter does the shooting or others of the party, but we presume 
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it is done for the sport of killing sea lions or to make the birds fly in the air. 
In our opinion these parties could be easily apprehended by sending a deputy 
game warden on a few trips out on the boat. We understand that anyone can 
go who has the price of a fare. One arrest and a good stiff fine would end the 
trouble, we believe.” 

Through a fortunate turn of affairs, it looks as if we are to have one or two 
areas set aside in the West for the protection of the prong-horned antelope. 
Two areas where these wild animals still live and which would make good 
reservations, are a part of Lake County in southern Oregon and a section of 
northwestern Nevada, and a part of Malheur County in southeastern Oregon, 
with an extension into southwestern Idaho. This land is largely public domain 
which is of little or no value except during the spring of the year when it is 
grazed by sheep and cattle. At present there are no grazing restrictions, and 
the few stockmen living in these areas are at a disadvantage because of wan- 
dering herders who come in from other places and over-graze the land, so the 
bona-fide residents, who depend upon putting up a certain amount of hay on 
their own land for winter feeding and using the public land adjoining for 
spring pasture, are being crowded out. Most of the residents of these two 
areas are anxious to see Federal reservations established because the grazing 
privileges will then be restricted to property owners, and they are now taking 
the initiative. 

If reservations are established for antelope, there will be an opportunity to 
save the Sage Hen, or Sage Grouse. This bird is the biggest of the Grouse 
family in America. It lives in the open sage-brush country and is easily killed 
or driven out. The numbers in this state have decreased very rapidly during 
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THREE ARCH ROCKS RESERVATION, OREGON, WHERE THERE HAS BEEN CONTINUAL 
VIOLATION OF FEDERAL LAWS FOR THE PAST TWO SUMMERS 


Photographed by Wm. L. Finley 
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SECTION OF MARSH ALONG NORTH SIDE OF TULE LAKE TAKEN IN 1905, NOW 
COMPLETELY DRIED UP. PART OF REGION INFESTED WITH GRASSHOPPERS 
Photographed by Wm. L. Finley and H. T. Bohlman 


the last few years. Wherever new roads have been opened and people can 
travel by automobile, the Sage Hen has almost entirely disappeared. They 
are completely gone in many places. Reservations will give them a chance. 
Otherwise this bird is sure to be named in the increasing list of extinct species. 

During last winter I made an extended lecture trip through the eastern 
states. In this time forty-eight lectures were given, illustrated with reels of 
motion pictures, under the auspices of the National Association of Audubon 
Societies. Some of the organizations for which I lectured were the Detroit 
Club, University Club of Buffalo, Westmoreland Club and Boy Scouts of 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., Boston City Club, Camp-Fire Clubs in Chicago and New 
York, Public Museum of Milwaukee, Saint Paul Institute, sportsmen’s organ- 
izations in Minneapolis, Chicago, Newark, White Plains, Springfield, Mass., 
Worcester, Mass., St. Louis, women’s clubs, Audubon Societies and other 
organizations in Waterbury, Conn., New Bedford, Mass., Buffalo, Princeton, 
Wilmington, Boston, Forest Hills, L. I., Hartford, Groton, Mass., Portland, 
Maine, Manchester, N. H., Massillon, Ohio, Kendalville, Ind., Highland Park, 
lils., Evanston, Decatur, Chicago, and Superior, Wis. 

I have furnished to Mr. Thornton Burgess a series of three reels of motion 
pictures, each of which carries the name of the National Association. He uses 
these reels in lectures and gives our organization a good deal of favorable 
publicity. In addition to the four reels of motion pictures furnished the Na- 
tional Association last year for educational work, two new reels have been 
supplied, illustrating bird-life on the Federal reservations. 
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REPORT OF EUGENE SWOPE, FIELD AGENT FOR OHIO 


A bird’s-eye view of Audubon work in Ohio the past year affords nothing 
for discouragement. No legislation inimical to Audubon interests resulted 
from the last meeting of our General Assembly. The annually threatened intent 
to secure an open season for shooting Quail was quashed by agrarian interests, 
as usual. Federal influence back of the Migratory Bird Act is gradually check- 
ing the shooting of Doves. It is no longer done openly. Since the Federal 
Government has taken over the enforcement of migratory bird laws, press 
accounts of arrests and prosecutions by our state wardens are noticeably 
fewer. There are two reasons for this: First, our Association’s unrelenting 
educational work is constantly widening and deepening respect for the live 
bird and the laws protecting it; second, our Game Commission, it seems, has 
become less attentive to minor violations since Federal wardens have entered 
the field. 

The Ohio Fish and Game Commission has, for the last three years, inter- 
ested itself primarily in the acquisition of large tracts of land for propagation 
and shooting purposes. The Commission controls approximately 100,000 
acres, in tracts from a few hundred to 15,000 acres, and located in about every 
county of the state. So much Ohio land has been posted the last eight years, 
leaving so little to promiscuous shooting, that unless the State Game Com- 
mission can make some provision for Ohio sportsmen, they will soon have to 
go elsewhere for their hunting. These are significant facts in that they reflect 
the spirit of Ohioans at large in the matter of the protection of wild life. 

Your agent tried some new plans to accelerate the increase of Junior Bird 
Clubs the past year, and with some measure of success, but so far he has found 
no substitute for the old-fashioned method of hard work and everlastingly 
keeping at it. It is needless to specify my various efforts in the interest of 
Junior work. All are summed up in the year’s results of 735 Clubs, with a 
total membership of 25,148. Mr. VanCleve, Nature-Study Supervisor in 
Toledo schools, showed his appreciation of our Association’s offer to help 
teachers with bird-study work in their classes, for he was largely instrumental 
in the organization of 174 Audubon Clubs in Toledo schools. The total mem- 
bership was 5,311. Toledo leads all Ohio cities in this work—probably all 
cities of the Union. 

Your agent had the pleasure of representing our Association, last May, at 
the National States’ Park Conference, held at Turkey Run Park, Indiana. 
There were 133 registered delegates present, representing about every National, 


state and society conservation interest. There were two distinct mental atti- 
tudes discernible in the delegates. The majority thought of conservation in 
terms of preserving forests, wild creatures, wild flowers, and natural scenery 
solely for the use and pleasure of the people. Then there was a small minority 
who, while understanding the majority’s attitude, and doing nothing to dis- 
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courage it, thought of conservation primarily as a much-needed corrective 
against the folly and sinful destruction of the work of nature’s Creator. The 
majority looked to conservation to furnish the masses with a sort of new tangible 
pleasure. The minority hope that conservation will reserve something of un- 
desecrated nature for the spiritual uplift of the individual. The Conference 
was an inspiration to all the delegates and will almost certainly quicken all 
conservation work. 


REPORT OF ARTHUR H. NORTON, FIELD AGENT FOR 
MAINE 

The winter of 1922-23 was one of exceptional severity in Maine, with an 
unusual depth of snow, and with ice closing harbors, sounds, and bays to an 
extent seldom reached. Robins, Meadowlarks, Snow Buntings, Tree Sparrows, 
and Shore Larks winter in many parts of Maine and are inconvenienced in 
some measure by deep snow. On the coast, Black Ducks are the most con- 
spicuous dependents on open conditions. With the freezing of the shore- 
waters, the many large winter colonies of these Ducks are hard pressed for 
food and are compelled to congregate about such restricted open places as are 
to be found in the vicinity of swift currents. Here the supply of food is 
often inadequate to the demand. 

Through the increased interest in bird-life, efforts in their behalf were put 
forth in many parts of the state where winter colonies of these Ducks existed, 
and much suffering and mortality were thereby prevented. The several so- 
cieties for the protection of birds, and innumerable individuals, maintained 
feeding-stations through the season which were well patronized by the various 
species of land-birds. The press of the state, as usual, lent its aid freely in 
arousing interest in the welfare of the birds and in raising funds for the larger 
task of providing for the Ducks. The response to the appeal was generous and 
productive of results. Happily, the severe winter was succeeded by a very 
favorable breeding-season for all wild birds. 

Legislation: But a small amount of legislation affecting birds was enacted, 
and this was along favorable lines. 

The Mount Katahdin game-preserve, established by order of the Com- 
missioner of Inland Fisheries and Game, March 31, 1922, affecting about 
90,000 acres of wild forest land, was reéstablished by an act of the legislature. 
A bill to provide an open season on Ring-necked Pheasants in York County 
was rejected. Several small bird sanctuaries were established by the legislature. 
An attempt was made by the Audubon Societies to establish a cat license 
throughout the state, but this met with defeat. 

Inspection: The time from April 13 to May 2 was devoted to a cruise along 

he coast, from Portland to the southeastern boundary of the state, as pilot 
ai assistant to U. S. Game Warden Bertrand E. Smith, visiting the important 
gunning-places and breeding-grounds of sea-birds. About 200 miles of coast 
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were covered. Black Ducks were observed at innumerable places preparing 
to breed. Eider Ducks were seen in rather large numbers at several places. 
but not migrating. Herring Gulls and Ospreys were congregating and guarding 
their nests or nesting sites, the former in large numbers. Great Blue Herons 
were also assembling at their breeding-places. 

June 28, with State Game Warden Capt. Herbert L. Spinney, I visited the 
colony of Great Blue Herons in Booth Bay. Fifty nests were counted, many 
containing young. The colony was in excellent condition, showing no signs of 
molestation. A new colony of Common Terns was found breeding on Goose 
Rock, in the Sassanau River, and Capt. Spinney later noted another colony 
on Egg Rock, off Popham Beach, where none of the birds has been known to 
breed for upward of fifty years. Owing to the great expansion of the breeding- 
grounds of the Herring Gull, the Terns are again much persecuted. Terns 
succeeded, however, in raising many young in the state this year. 

The Katahdin game preserve was visited the last of July, and a number of 
boreal birds noted in the spruce forests of the region. One of these birds was 
the Canada Grouse, which has become exterminated in many parts of the state. 

General Work: Two new bird clubs have been reported this year, the 
Wilton Bird Club, Rev. Arthur T. Craig, president, at Wilton, Maine, and a 
club at South Paris and Norway, with Miss Flora Murch, leader. Governor 
Percival P. Baxter appointed, this year, the third annual Bird Day, and the 
observance was general throughout the state. The demand for talks and 
lectures about birds, by literary and social organizations and the granges, 
continues to increase, and it is most gratifying to observe the new recruits 
coming forward to help carry on the story of the mission of the birds. 


REPORT OF MARY S. SAGE, FIELD AGENT FOR 
LONG ISLAND, NEW YORK 


Every year there seems to be more interest in the Junior Audubon work 
here on Long Island. Nearly every day, applications arrive asking for talks 
to be given in the various schools, at women’s clubs, and many other organ- 
izations. While the winter was exceedingly severe, and I was not able to get 
to the school on account of the impassable condition of the roads, when the 
good weather did come I was busy, and, as Mr. Pearson says, I ought to be 
triplets in order to go to all the places I am called. 

Since the last meeting of the Association, I have spoken 115 times and 
driven many miles. Some of the schools here on the island have but two 
rooms, many of them but one, and in a day I will travel more miles than the 
number of pupils spoken to. But it pays, as you would say, if you could see 
how I am received, and on a second visit realize how the children have ab- 
sorbed the talk given previously. 

The suet-stick has been a joy, and I have had to refill it, as the boys picked 
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out all the suet. I let them examine it all they care to, and suet-bags have 
been in evidence, too. At one school only the remains were on the trees; they 
had been visited by the birds during the winter and the strings were literally 
all there was left. 

A number of pictures have been received, and this year I will show several 
slides from the films which are bought, when clear enough to use for slides. 
This is a great incentive, as it encourages the children to put out food in winter 
and nesting-boxes and water in the summer. I explain that then is the time 
the pictures are more easily obtained. 

Sometimes several trips are made to one school. I will speak in assembly, 
and then be asked by the teacher of biology to come with the slides and give 
a talk to her class. Of course, many of the schools have no stereopticon; then 
I use the leaflets, and that really makes it more personal, as I walk through 
the aisles, and the children and I have some wonderful talks. I encourage 
questions, and I am often in one room all session. The teachers seem to enjoy 
it, too, and I find a warm welcome in all the schools, especially <‘ter the first 
visit. 

I have worn out one car and now have a new ‘Birdie,’ and if the weather 
will permit, we shall visit many schools during the fall and winter. Even now 
I have many appointments, and, as I said at the beginning, every day seems 
to bring requests for talks. 


My work is not confined to the public schools. I have been to a number of 
private ones and some parochial schools as well. The women’s clubs are 
interested, too, also the Home Bureau, and I gave an entire week for the work 
mapped out by Miss Watkins, head of the Home Bureau, Riverhead, also 
some later talks as well. It is all very encouraging, and the interest seems to 
grow, if requests to speak are any criterion. 


REPORT OF FRANCES A. HURD, SCHOOL SECRETARY FOR 
CONNECTICUT 


The desire that bird-study might be taken up more extensively in the rural 
schools has been gratified in a marked degree during the past year. Many 
requests have come from supervisors and teachers of the rural sections of the 
state for bird-talks to be given in their schools, and they have followed up the 
work after the visit of the school secretary. While a smaller proportion of 
pupils of the state may have been reached than hitherto, it is felt that the 
work has been well worth while. 

In connection with our State Audubon Society, some special work was 
done in certain of the rural schools last fall. During four weeks spent in this 
ficld, 38 schools were visited under 8 supervisors and talks given to 1,200 
pupils. Twelve conferences were held, with a total attendance of 89 teachers 
and 7 supervisors. A number of Junior Audubon Clubs resulted. Letters were 
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received from many of the pupils in response to a request made by the schoo! 
secretary that they should make certain observations and report to her. They 
asked me many questions in their letters, which showed they were feeding the 
birds and observing them carefully. It kept one busy for a time answering 
their queries. 

One little girl wrote of finding a bird’s nest containing one egg late in 
September. Thinking it was an abandoned nest, she asked her father if she 
might take it home. He told her that she might and so branch and nest were 
taken down. When she reached home her mother told her the nest ought to 
be put back for she thought the egg was good. The child obeyed and tied the 
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branch and nest back as well as she could. A few days afterward, on looking 
at the nest, she found more eggs in it. The eggs were hatched and the brood 
successfully reared. 

The week of November 20 was spent in the Bridgeport schools, the school 
secretary having been invited by E. E. Cortright, the Superintendent of 
Schools, to be one of the speakers on the program for Humane Education 
Week. At this time, 15 schools were visited and 40 talks given to some 10,000 
children which resulted in the formation of many Junior Audubon Clubs. A 
special call this spring from a supervisor in the eastern part of the state resulted 
in a two days’ visit to these schools in company with her. These schools, 
mostly one- or two-room buildings, are widely scattered, difficult of access, 


and seldom visited by outsiders. One day our only lunch-place was the general 
store of the hamlet where we feasted on crackers, cheese, and fruit. 

In one of the more remote schools, the teacher was carrying on’some inter- 
esting bird-study, and the children were making very creditable notebooks. 
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[hat of a thirteen-year-old girl showed close observation and intelligent study 
of birds. In the evening we attended a speaking contest, and the school 
secretary was given an opportunity to speak of our Audubon work. Adults, 
as well as the children, were interested in the specimens of birds shown and 
during the social hour asked many questions about the subject. In one little 
country school, a teacher was found carrying on bird-study with her pupils, 
who said that her interest in the subject had been aroused by the bird-talks 
she had heard me give when she was a pupil in a school I had visited, and in 
which a Junior Audubon Club had been formed. A number of new towns have 
taken an active interest in our work and formed Junior Clubs. 


JUNIOR AUDUBON MEMBERS PREPARING TO WELCOME THE BIRDS IN SPRING 


Mrs. R. E. Upson, of Marion, has awakened a keen interest in the study 
of nature in her vicinity and is doing a splendid work. It is due to her efforts 
that the school secretary was able to visit many schools that had never taken 
up the work before. Mrs. Upson has formed a children’s Neighborhood Bird 
Club whose meetings are held in the open. Special programs are given at these 
meetings, followed by carefully planned field-work. The Club has adopted a 
iniform, with an emblem embroidered on the sleeve. Nature-lovers of the 
vicinity are being enlisted to organize other Clubs for the children of their 
neighborhood. May this be an inspiration to others. 

A new field of activity presented itself when the call came to spend some 
time at one of the Girl Scout camps this summer, where considerable interest 
was aroused which it is hoped will lead to greater things. 


Bird - Lore 


REPORT OF HERBERT K. JOB, DEPARTMENT OF 
APPLIED ORNITHOLOGY 


The most notable feature of the work this year has been the greatly in- 
creased success of our experiment, demonstration, and instruction station at 
Amston, Conn. This season we have doubled all our previous records in bird- 
raising. In addition to our numerous colony of song-bird families, we have 
produced game species and water-fowl worth $6,200, at existing market prices, 
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HERBERT K. JOB WITH LIVING HEATH HEN AT MARTHA’S VINEYARD, MASS. 
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for liberation or breeding stock. To date we have made cash sales of $5,200, 
and are holding the rest to increase our stock. 

Though the major part of this was for Pheasants, raised and sold for the 
support of the work, we have also had most encouraging results in the rearing 
of our beautiful native Wood Duck. These young are hard to rear successfully 
unless handled just right. After working on the problem for several years, 
with rather meager results, this year we finally struck the magic formula, 
after which, with the single exception of one little runt drowned in a shower, 
we reared to maturity, without a single set-back, every duckling hatched, a 
beautiful flock of about forty, now blossoming into the full adult plumage. 


ae 


YOUNG WOOD DUCKS AT AMSTON (CONN.) EXPERIMENTAL GAME FARM 
Photograph by Herbert K. Job 


In July, a very successful Summer School session was conducted. The 
students, mostly teachers, were well cared for, instructed, and entertained, 
and were very expressive of their pleasure and of the good which they had 
received. Many others were also given informal instruction. 

Owing to the results of the summer, a considerable amount of money is 
available for the improvement of the work. As Amston is at least an hour’s 
drive from Hartford and other cities, and off the popular tourist routes, the 
work is not being developed along museum or gardening lines, but as a great 
wild-life sanctuary and game-farm, cooperating with the state as a ‘state game 
preserve,’ with our head keeper, Henry A. Bowden, under appointment as a 
deputy game warden, with authority to make arrests. The lake serves also, 
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under the Federal Government plan, as one link of a chain of refuges and 
feeding-grounds for migratory water-fowl. As a center for the development of 
the various aspects of ‘applied ornithology,’ our work at Amston is unique, 
with a special field and purpose. 

During the past few years a group of prominent nature-lovers have assured 
the maintenance of this work. These have organized as the ‘Amston Lake 
Club, in cooperation with the National Association of Audubon Societies.’ 
Through the continued friendly encouragement of the owner of Amston, 
Charles M. Ams, Esq., of New York City, this organization has now secured 
from him the lease for a term of years of Amston Lake and a great tract of 
surrounding wild land. This assures the stability of our work and its increasing 
usefulness. 

In the field of educational work through the ‘cinema,’ as it is termed abroad, 
a new reel has been made this season on “The Vanishing Heath Hen,’ another 
called ‘In Wild Bird Haunts,’ dealing with the haunts and home-life of common 
birds, and a third is nearly completed. These will be available through lectures 
under this Department and other channels of the National Association. 

During the year, frequent public lectures have been given, a large cor- 
respondence maintained, and various persons and organizations helped in 
reference to practical matters of increasing and protecting our wild bird-life. 


REPORT OF J. M. JOHNSON, SPECIAL AGENT IN THE 
ROCKY MOUNTAINS NATIONAL PARK 


By an agreement between the National Park Service and the National 
Association of Audubon Societies, I was engaged to do special work for the 
latter in connection with my service as Park Naturalist in the Rocky Mountains 
National Park, in the state of Colorado. Only by this arrangement did it seem 
possible to have such an officer in the park this summer. This cooperation was 
a very natural one, since the keynote of the work as Park Naturalist was that 
of conservation and preservation. 

The Rocky Mountains National Park is in north-central Colorado, about 
40 miles from the city of Denver, and is easily accessible for tourists by means 
of automobiles. Large numbers of residents of the state and of neighboring 
states visit the park as campers, especially at week ends. During the season 
of 1922, the number of park visitors was in excess of 219,000. The elevation 
of the park is from 7,500 feet to 14,255 feet, the top of Long’s Peak. It is nearly 
rectangular and covers an area of approximately 400 square miles. Its surface 
is made up of open park-like area at the lower levels, of heavily wooded valleys 
and mountain slopes, of small open mountain valleys and of flat grassy areas 
above timber-line. In the mountain valleys are many small, beautiful lakes. 
No less than 123 species have been recorded, and of these 67 species were seen 
by the writer during the past summer, 
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The method of work was as follows: Twelve of the larger hotels were 
selected and evening lectures were given. In each case, at 9 o’clock A.M., the 
next day, a field-trip was held to identify the wild life, including birds, mammals, 
wild flowers, and trees. In all except three lectures (where there was no elec- 
tricity), colored lantern-slides were used for illustration. 

The titles of the lectures and the number of times each was given are 
stated in the following tabulation: 


Tite or Lecture NuMBER OF Times GIVEN 
‘The Birds of the Park and How to Preserve Them’ 5 i +e 
‘Our Four-Footed Friends and How to Treat Them 
‘The Flowers of the Park and Their Conservation’ 
‘Our Friends, the Snakes (camp-fire talk)’ ; 
‘The Face of the Park and How It Was Made (gociogy)’ 


Total 
The total attendance at lectures was 2,436. 
The average attendance at lectures was 78.5. 
The total number of field-trips was 26. 
The total attendance at field-trips was 543. 
The average attendance at field-trips was 20.8. 


The average, both at lectures and at field-trips, was considerably lowered 
by the small number of guests at the hotels at the beginning of July and at the 
end of August. At the height of the season, attendance at lectures was 
often from 100 to 175, according to the capacity of the hotel, and the number 
on field-trip was from 30 to 40. An important feature of the work was con- 
sultation at the headquarters building of the park. Every day a considerable 
number of campers and hotel guests appeared to have plants, birds, and 
mammals identified. At all the lectures on birds, and at several on mammals, 
National Audubon Association leaflets, setting forth its work and its purposes, 
were given out and a part of the lecture devoted to this subject. Leaflets were 
distributed also to the visitors at the park headquarters building; in all, several 
thousand were given out. 

The hotel managers cooperated very well and wanted more lectures than 
there was time in which to give them. On the whole, the response to the work 
and to the ideals advocated in the lectures was very gratifying. 

Your agent was glad to accept an invitation to lecture on “The Wild Mam- 
mals of Colorado’ at a Conference on the Conservation of Wild Life held at 
the University of Colorado, at Boulder, on August 20 to 24, inclusive. Here 
\udubon Society literature was distributed and its work stressed. Naturalists 
were present from various parts of the United States. 

At the beginning of twenty-eight lectures, a lantern-slide, giving the nature- 
lover’s creed, was thrown on the screen and commented upon, especially the 
third paragraph. The creed published by the Colorado Mountain Club is as 
ollows: 
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A GOOD WOODSMAN 


Is a fellow you would want to go camping with—again. 
That kind of a fellow 
Always leaves his camp-site in better condition than he found it. He burns the rubbish, 
buries the cans, and puts out the fire so that it stays out. No forest-fires mark his trail. 
He uses a camera instead of a gun. All the wild creatures that crawl, fly, or run are his 
friends instead of his prey. 
He picks few flowers and never pulls them up by the roots. 
He never chops down a tree unless he has a mighty good reason for doing it. 
REMEMBER— 
You were not the first over the trail. Leave the pleasant places along the way just as 
pleasant for those who follow you. 
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REPORTS OF AFFILIATED STATE SOCIETIES 
AND OF BIRD CLUBS 


REPORTS OF STATE SOCIETIES 


California.—The California Society has tried, this year, to discover and 
provide materials suitable for bird-study among western young people. We 
presented to a large city high school assembly a lecturer who is brilliantly 
fitted to hold and interest that critical age, Clinton G. Abbott, in his lecture, 
‘Making Friends with the Wild.’ The high school was chosen because of its 
class of young nature guides who assist the Nature Supervisor on all-day field 
trips with school children to the California mountains and beaches. We gave 
a luncheon and held a conference on educational bird material. A museum 
director told of exhibits prepared for loaning. Most notable of these are 
portable habitat groups. Sets of skins have been used by our directors and 
members in various school, church club, and ‘community’ programs. Our 
sets of slides have also seen good service. The Chairmen of the Bird and Wild 
Life Committees of our women’s clubs borrow all our slides and mounted 
pictures. 

At the conference, more than a dozen educators discussed material needed 
in the West, especially color pictures of common western birds. Exact desires 
were defined by a nature supervisor, superintendent of agriculture, university 
nature-study professor, museum director, Audubon president and director, 
high school teacher, leader of Boy and Girl Scouts, and of Western Rangers. 
Our committees were appointed and much preliminary work done on a project 
which, in cooperation with the National Association, we hope will be in evidence 
this fall. Our annual meeting was a red-letter June party in the garden of our 
past secretary, Mrs. Harriet Williams Myers. We welcomed on the program 
our first secretary, W. Scott Way, long absent in Florida, but recently returned 
to his original battleground. We watched a bird-banding demonstration by 
Eugene Law of the Cooper Club and were honored in the presence of the famous 
bird artist, Allan Brooks, thoroughly enjoying his discussion of inland lake- 
bird life in California. 

We would report that Mrs. H. W. Myers’ book, ‘Western Birds,’ is being 
received favorably by both educators and prospective bird students. The 
California Fish and Game Commission has sought our aid in its fight to use 
its own money, collected from fines and licenses. Under the budget system, 
the state is trying to absorb this income and to appropriate a small amount 
back to the Commission. It has not yet been decided as to what is the lawful 
procedure.—(Miss) HELEN S. Pratt, Secretary. 


Colorado.—We regret to report the death of one of our most noted and 
active members, Dr. W. W. Arnold, who maintained the famous bird hospital] 
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and administered to hundreds of sick and injured birds every year. The 
hospital is now cared for by Mrs. Arnold and A. P. Brigham. It still has 
several occupants, and Mrs. Arnold also keeps a few cages in her home in 
which are some birds too maimed to be given freedom, among them the Lark 
Bunting so dearly loved by the doctor. It is a splendid songster and the doctor 
often entertained shut-in friends with its songs by telephone. Bird-lovers 
that went to the house were able to note its annual change of plumage. Truly 
the death of Dr. Arnold caused a great loss to the birds and bird-lovers of 
this region. 

Mr. Augustus P. Brigham has now taken over Dr. Arnold’s work and has 
organized an Arnold Nature Club among children. Our vice-president, Dr. 
W. H. Bergtold, of Denver, keeps well posted on bird migrations and makes 
frequent observations. Miss Ada B. Copeland, of Grand Junction, covers 
the work on the ‘western slope,’ as we call that side of the mountain range. 
The narrow-leaved cottonwoods of this locality have been infested with tiny 
white caterpillars which suspend themselves from web-like threads and dangle 
onto the inhabitants in a most pestiferous manner. Spraying, torches, smoking, 
and many other methods were employed by the frantic citizens; these gave 
only temporary relief. Last week the Brewer’s Blackbirds came into the in- 
fested territory in large flocks, swooped down upon the trees, and made a 
general clean up. So effectual was their work that, for several days afterward, 
the community seemed free of pests. 

This excellent work of the birds has impressed people more strongly with 
their value and the necessity of protecting them than would a dozen lectures. 
It has given our Society valuable demonstrations that will help on the ‘cat 
versus birds’ fight. Mr. P. H. Smoll, of the Deaf and Blind Institute of Colorado 
Springs, has given bird lectures all summer at the Broadmoor Hotel. Mr. 
Smoll is an enthusiast in bird photography and possesses a most excellent 
Ballopticon. His voice and manner are pleasing and his talks are very en- 
tertaining, all of which helps our good cause along. Nearly all of our members 
are doing something worth while in the interest of birds and small animals. 
Most people seem to think that the Audubon Society deals only with birds. 
I wish it might be more generally known that we are broader in our humanity 
and also include the wild animals.——(Mrs.) Iran T. Extuiort, Secretary- 
Treasurer. 


Connecticut.—On January 28, 1923, our State Audubon Society passed 
its quarter-century mark. An account of the celebration of this event at 
Fairfield, in June, appeared in a recent issue of Birp-Lore. That delightful 
Field Day will linger long in the memory of all who were present. The Ex- 
ecutive Committee has held its usual bimonthly meetings throughout_the 
past year. 

Much time and thought have been spent in the planning and construction 
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of habitat groups of birds in portable cases, to be used for instruction in bird- 
protection throughout the state. Four of these cases contain song-birds and 
four are arranged as sources of information to sportsmen, as to what birds 
may or may not be shot during the open season. The groups of song-birds— 
winter birds, birds of apple-blossom time, and two cases of summer residents— 
will be used in the instruction of school children. The birds are all clearly 
labeled and pleasingly placed, with seasonable surroundings and landscape 
backgrounds, making very attractive and instructive sources of information 
for old and young. These cases are to be placed in various parts of the state, 
and talks on birds will be given in those places by a member of the Connecticut 
Audubon Society. This will constitute our chief line of work for the ensuing 
year. 

During the past year, Miss Frances Hurd has continued her work with the 
school children in many parts of the state. Warden Novak reports from Bird- 
craft Sanctuary for the year ending June 1, 1923, 142 species of birds seen; 
130 nests found; 29 species nesting; number of visitors over 7,000, including 
41 classes of school children and 7 troops of Boy and Girl Scouts. The in- 
terest continues unabated. 

{nd so, after a quarter century of work completed, we continue our labor 
of love for the birds with cheerful courage, still led by our beloved president, 
Mabel Osgood Wright, a leader untiring, resourceful, and progressive.— 
(Miss) CHARLOTTE A. LAcEy, Secretary. 


District of Columbia.—My report for this year must begin with the sad 
statement of the death of Judge Job Barnard, our beloved and, for many years, 
most active and interested president. Since his death, Dr. T. S. Palmer has 
been filling the position most acceptably to our Society. 

Our twenty-sixth annual meeting was held at the new National Museum, 
with Arthur C. Bent, of Taunton, Mass., as our interesting speaker. A second 
delightful lecture was given in March by Bengt Berg, the Finley of Sweden. 
We have had our regular six field meetings, which were not quite so well at- 
tended as usual, owing largely to the weather. One of our members, who is 
seventy-four years young, went on her fifty-eighth consecutive bird-walk, 
making a perfect attendance for nine or ten years. 

This year we have been stressing the work with the children and teachers. 
Four lectures were given at the museum, the subjects being ‘Nests,’ by Dr. 
Paul Bartsch; ‘Group Relationship,’ by Dr. H. C. Oberholser; ‘Value of Birds 
to Agriculture,’ by W. L. McAtee (read by W. H. Cheesman), and ‘Birds’ 
Voices,’ by Dr. Oberholser. Mrs. Clarence Aspinwall has given seventeen 
talks to the children in three of our schools and has met with a most en- 
thusiastic response. In our regular bird-study classes we had a total enroll- 
ment of 174; among these were Girl Scouts and 15 Boy Scouts. The average 
attendance of children was 60. At the end of the course, 50 of our more common 
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birds were placed on the tables and 27 of the children and young people made 
the test, while 24 made the test of 25 birds. We feel as though we have made 
some real progress this year and enter on our new year with fresh courage.— 
(Miss) HELEN P. Cuitps, Secretary. 


Florida.—Our twenty-third annual meeting was held in March, 1923, at 
Clearwater, by invitation of the Pinellas County Audubon Society, Rutherford 
F. Hayes, president; the Woman’s Club, Mrs. Susan Gage, president; and 
the local Chamber of Commerce. 

Mr. T. Gilbert Pearson, president of the National Association of Audubon 
Societies, New York City, was present throughout the three days’ convention, 
compelling the admiration of all, not only by his illustrated lecture at the 
Capitol Theatre the opening morning, but at the business meetings and the 
luncheons served at Clearwater under the capable chairman of the Woman’s 
Club, Mrs. Charles M. Hemphill, and at Ozona, under Dr. Grace Whitford, 
president of the Pinellas County Federation. Mr. Pearson suggested, when 
the state president brought up the necessity of raising funds for a paid secre- 
tary, that the sum of $5,000 be underwritten for that purpose, promising to 
obtain the first $250. This plan is being worked out and will be presented for 
completion at the next annual meeting in March, 1924. It should be men- 
tioned here that, in honor to the Society and Mr. Pearson, the schools of 
Clearwater were closed that the pupils might attend his bird lecture, and 
they marched into the galleries and front seats in long files which stretched 
from school-house to theatre. 

Dr. W. F. Blackman, Lake Monroe, past president, responded to the various 
greetings for the state, and was the power behind the throne, being assisted 
by Mrs. Blackman. Among other speakers of note were George Inness Hartley, 
author of the book ‘The Importance of Bird Life; Mr. A. A. Coult, of the 
Florida Development Board; Mrs. Julia Hanson, the past chairman of the 
Bird Protection Committee; Mrs. W. S. Jennings, vice-president of the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs; Miss Elizabeth Skinner, president of 
the Florida Federation of Women’s Clubs; Dr. Mary Jewett, of Florence 
Villa; Miss Esther Armstrong, Mt. Dora Audubon Society; Dr. Roy Hanna, 
and Miss Isabel Goodhue, field agent of the Florida Audubon Society. 

A new branch Audubon Society at Tarpon Springs, Mrs. Ada Fernald, 
president, was reported, also some thirty new municipal bird sanctuaries. 
Pinellas County has the first and only chain of bird sanctuaries in the United 
States that entirely girdle the county. Volusia County has the proud dis- 
tinction of being made the first bird sanctuary by state law, this local measure 
having passed the last legislature. It may not be out of place to report that 
Hillsboro County, by local law passed at the last legislative session, has now 
a closed season for four years on deer, Turkey and squirrels. 

The legislative action necessary for preparation of a well-balanced game 
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bill, to be introduced at the April-May legislature at Tallahassee, was one of 
the outstanding features of the Convention, and was presented by Mrs. Tip- 
petts, president. It is humiliating to add that this bill died on the calendar 
of the House, where it was assigned as a special order on third reading. It 
had passed the Senate early in the session, with only five dissenting votes, 
and the Governor stood ready to sign it. At the joint assembling of the two 
houses at the opening of Legislature, Governor Hardee had recommended 
the passage of a measure to preserve the wild life of the state. The trouble 
was a delay in action in the House and conflicting interests, as well as the 
calibre of the candidates lobbying for the office of Game Commissioner, before 
it was created. 

When the game bill was in jeopardy, the president of the Florida Audubon 
Society, who had been on hand constantly from a week before the opening, 
looked around for minor bills to bolster up and push for near-substitution. 
Early in the session the Committee on Education had reported unfavorably 
a bill to make bird- and animal-study compulsory in the public schools. It 
passed the House but lingered on the calendar of the Senate, mixed with ticks, 
gasoline, roads, and other bills, till the second day of the last week, when 
Senator Hodges, of Leon, was instrumental in getting it through, and the 
Governor was glad to sign it. Now the supervising authorities are busy 
making up the necessary syllabus, as the study is compulsory. The bill is 
based on a similar one passed in New York in 1917, which has proven very 
satisfactory. Miss Maud Schwalmeyer, head of the Teacher-Practice School, 
at Tallahassee, had a vision and some time ago began to fit her pupils for this 
work and has turned out many who will be intelligent in handling this new 
study. No better bill could have been passed for educational purposes along 
the lines of wild life conservation—(Mrs.) KATHERINE B. Trppetts, President. 


Illinois.—The Society’s activities have not been of a very spectacular 
character, but a steady demand has come from many sources for literature 
and information regarding general bird-conservation. Boy Scout leaders 
have been particularly active in bird-work, and the demand for leaflets and 
field-observation notebooks has been very gratifying. Only one lecture was 
given during the year, but the interest in birds was proven by the large at- 
tendance. Mr. Finley was at his best, and the first bird-lecture given by the 
Audubon Society in the new James Simpson Hall in the Field Museum was a 
great success. 

\ display of bird literature and pictures in a bank window, at one of the 
most prominent corners in Chicago’s financial district, was an interesting bit 
of publicity. The window attracted much attention and the time of the ex- 
hibit was lengthened to three weeks on account of the unusual number of 
people who inquired at the bank about the Audubon Society and its work. 
The problem of bird-protection is peculiarly difficult in the vicinity of Chicago. 
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It seems quite impossible to prevent the shooting of protected birds, either 
in the woodlands or along the shore-line of Lake Michigan. Trapping of 
birds and their sale still continues, the vendors claiming that the Cardinals 
offered for sale are imported from Mexico. 

Federal licenses are obtained for scientific collecting, and then used il- 
legally. The number of game wardens is utterly inadequate for the needs in 
northern Illinois. The thirteenth number of the Audubon Bulletin was issued 
and the fourteenth is on the way. Nothing new was accomplished with the 
State Legislature as matters of politics effectually crowded out most of the 
fine conservation bills that were proposed. 

The spring bird migration was at least five days behind schedule, and then 
went through witha rush. The fall migration was at its height on September 2. 
The Illinois check-list is being called for from all sections of the United States 
and Canada, which proves the need of similar lists from other states. 

Bird-banding has proven its right to a place in the study of birds and their 
habits, and is checking up much that was only guessed at heretofore. The 
Chicago region is remarkably adapted to this fascinating work, and a director 
of the Illinois Audubon Society is one of the most efficient workers in this new 
and important field—Orrneus M. ScHantz, President. 


Indiana.—Our twenty-fifth annual meeting was held at Greensburg, Ind., 
on May 3 and 4, 1923. The arrangements were efficiently handled by Mrs. 
J. F. Goddard, chairman of the local committee. Among those present were 
its first president, Judge Robert W. McBride and its first secretary, Dr. Amos 
W. Butler. A part of its program consisted of an illustrated lecture by Dr. 
Butler on ‘Birds About Our Homes.’ Mr. Alden H. Hadley, president, gave 
several informal talks. Early morning and full afternoon bird-hikes were 
taken by the members, and bird-talks were given in the different schools in 
the city. The Society went on record at this meeting as favoring and pledging 
itself to put forth its efforts to have 500 Martin boxes in each county in Indiana, 
and to further in every possible way the planting of at least 2,000 young trees 
in each county in Indiana within a year. 

At Christmas season, last year, an effort was made to get a Christmas bird 
census from every county in the state. The reports came from only one- 
fourth of them, but the prospects for a more complete census this season are 
good. The Society is growing in membership. The most notable group ac- 
cession was that from the town of Mooresville, having a population of about 
1,200, wherein the total membership is now 51. The president and secretary 
have, during the year, given lectures and informal talks without charge in a 
number of cities and towns near Indianapolis. About a dozen members of the 
Indiana Audubon Society are assisting the Biological Survey at Washington 
in its bird-banding work. 

During the year there has been bequeathed to the Society by one of its 
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members, Mrs. Carrie Augusta Vandevere Massey, of Vermilion County, 
Indiana, the sum of $1,000 to be used as the Society desires in the furtherance 
of this work. During the summer an illustrated bulletin was published for 
distribution to members and other bird organizations—SAMUEL E. PERKINS 
III, Secretary. 


Kansas.—The ‘Audubon Society of Kansas’ was reorganized on May s, 
1923, during a special meeting held in Wichita. Enthusiastic representatives 
from many Kansas towns attended this meeting. Prof. H. H. Nininger, of 
McPherson College, who was the principal speaker on this occasion, gave an 
interesting talk on the economic side of bird-life. 

No meetings were held during the summer months, but work for increasing 
membership in the Society and the organizing of Junior Audubon Clubs was 
carried on. Our Society has been promised the cooperation of both public 
and private schools in our endeavor to interest children in bird-study. Special 
\udubon buttons have already been designed and made for our Junior members. 
The advertising department of Church & Dwight Company, New York City, 
manufacturers of baking soda, has kindly agreed to furnish their set of thirty 
designs ‘Useful Birds of America’ at 6 cents for each member. A supply of 
Audubon Educational Leaflets has also been purchased for the members of 
our Junior Clubs. 

The Society is planning the erection of bird fountains in all the larger towns 
of Kansas. Mr. R. E. Booth, our president, has ordered drawings to be made 
for the Wichita bird fountain, which is to be erected in Riverside Park. Mrs. 
Bessie P. Reed, of the University of Kansas, is scheduled for an illustrated 
lecture in September. Hal G. Evarts, a Kansas author and bird-lover, has 
been asked to give a special talk before the Society, and several other noted 
speakers are to be engaged for lectures during the winter season.—(Miss) 
MADELEINE AARON, Secretary. 


Massachusetts.—During the year ending September, 1923, the Mas- 
sachusetts Audubon Society welcomed to its membership list 870 newsus- 
taining members and 46 life members. This makes a total sustaining member- 
ship of over 5,000 and 716 life members. These figures show that the interest 
in our work is well sustained throughout the state. The activities of the Society 
along its many regular lines have been continued. Special attention has been 
paid to placing our valuable colored charts of native birds in schools and 
libraries throughout the state, and the demand from like institutions throughout 
the country has steadily increased. 

‘The Bulletin,’ published regularly as a 12- or 15-page pamphlet, has 
carried news of the work and interesting items concerning birds and nature to 
all members. It finds increasing demand among Audubon members, bird 
students, and public libraries outside the state. It carries, always, the 
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message of universal bird-protection, individually applied. The Society’s 
annual calendar, beautifully illustrated with pictures of colored birds, used 
through the courtesy of the National Association of Audubon Societies, has 
been as popular as usual. Like the charts, these calendars find friends through- 
out the country. 

Free traveling lectures, free exhibits, our moving-picture film, and our 
literature, advice, and assistance in all matters pertaining to bird-study and 
bird-protection, have circulated continually throughout our state and have 
occasionally carried the good work far beyond our borders. The important 
sanctuary demonstration work at the Sharon (Massachusetts) Moose Hill 
Bird Sanctuary has increased. Superintendent Harry George Higbee reports 
4,500 visitors and 122 species of birds seen on the Sanctuary grounds. Through 
the influence of this Sanctuary, officers of the Society have had frequent calls 
to advise and assist in the establishment of private sanctuaries throughout the 
state, and several important developments of the idea are now under way. We 
believe in the great value of such work to the birds and the bird-protection cause. 

We rejoice especially in the sturdy growth of our influence throughout the 
state. The Society receives, with increasing frequency, inquiries for informa- 
tion, and often for advice or assistance in matters of bird-study or bird- 
protection, from individuals or societies in other, often far-distant, states. 
It is always glad to receive these and to respond to the extent of its ability. 
—WINTHROP PACKARD, Secretary. 


Michigan.—Our Society rejoices over the constructive work we have been 
able to accomplish during the past year. Our membership has increased 250 
per cent, due chiefly to the work of our efficient secretary, Miss Geneva Smithe. 
Perhaps the most satisfactory activity of the Society, in the opinion of the 
members, is the publication and distribution of our ‘Audubon Quarterly News 
Letter,’ which goes out regularly, containing important data concerning the 
work of the Society as well as general information about the protection of 
birds. Our Legislative Committee undertook to get two pieces of legislation 
through last winter. They gave up trying to get cats licensed when they 
learned that the farmers were absolutely opposed to it. Fortunately, the 
agriculturists were heartily in favor of getting the Bob-white permanently 
removed from the game-list and were so energetic in pushing such a measure 
that is was passed and our ‘Bob’ is permanently placed on the song-bird list. 

We are constantly receiving valuable data from the questionnaires sent out 
by the secretary to all new members. For instance, we are finding persons 
who take and donate photographs, collect data from personal observation, 
secure and arrange material for local exhibits; others who will regularly con- 
tribute appropriate and seasonal articles for their local newspapers; and we 
are locating good talkers on birds, who will go short distances to speak. 
Eventually we hope to establish such a speaker’s bureau that we shall be able 
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on request to name a speaker within a reasonable distance from most any 
part of the state. This will eliminate paying traveling expenses and get a 
great many persons actively engaged in spreading the gospel of bird-protection. 
We started a clipping bureau but found that the Extension Department of the 
University of Michigan would take over our material on birds and classify 
and file it. We were glad to avail ourselves of this offer since it saves us the 
laborious task of caring for the material and makes it available, not only for 
us, but for all others who may wish to use it. 

We are expecting to get much publicity through a permanent exhibit to 
be sent out on application to any community that asks for it. The exhibit 
will consist of photographs, bulletins, charts, bird-houses, feeding-devices, 
cat-guards, lists of bird-books, bird-songs, bird-records, etc. At our annual 
meeting, held in Ann Arbor last May at the same time as the May Music 
Festival, we had the double pleasure of listening to an excellent program 
on birds and also hearing some of the best musical artists of the country. 
At this meeting we re-elected all of last year’s officers, elected another vice- 
president and another member of the Executive Committee, and voted to 
create an advisory board consisting of ten representative men and women of 
the state. It was also voted to make the president an honorary life member 
of the Society in recognition of her many years of faithful service to the cause. 

Since the director of the State Department of Agriculture is a member of 


our Advisory Board, and deeply interested in birds, we are kept closely in 
touch with the agricultural interests of the state. We are also well linked up 
with the Conservation Department since its secretary is a member of our 
Executive Committee.—(Mrs.) Epirna C. MunceER, President. 


Minnesota.—We have to report an unusually lively year among the many 
branch societies in the different counties of the state; also inquiries and 
correspondence from Wisconsin and North Dakota near by. I think the 
interest in birds, which has been rather slack for the past two years, is re- 
viving. Owing to the lack of funds (which have been almost entirely advanced 
by the president), not so much work has been done as might have been pos- 
sible if money was plenty with us. If we had a larger fund to expend upon 
bird literature for distribution, we could vastly increase our membership, 
and educate and interest many more people in birds. 

The spring opened very late. As many migrants arrived two and three 
weeks late, more than the usual number of birds stopped here to nest on that 
account, and the reports show a very unusual number of nests. Ducks and 
Geese were late but very numerous in the large lakes. About May 7, we were 
visited by an unusual number of Warblers, which increased largely the week 
following. About May 20 there was the usual flight of Vireos, Grosbeaks, 
Wrens, and Orioles. The April flight was late, with the usual number of Robins 
and Blackbirds, and an unusual number of Sandpipers in the lakes adjoining 
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our city plat also many Wilson’s Snipe that stayed around quite beyond the 
usual time. There have been very few Maryland Yellow-throats reported 
this season. 

There ne\ 2r were so many Robins in this locality as this year, also variou 
Sparrows. 1 attribute it to the more stringent enforcement of the bird 
protection laws. The season has been a good one for the feathered things 
which are such a comfort to us all. How dull and lonely our gardens, woods, 
and fields would be without our bird friends. Many Crows were killed this 
year. Opinions are about evenly divided among our bird observers as to 
whether the English Sparrow does more harm than good. They have many 
staunch friends who declare that they destroy large numbers of harmful in- 
sects, and, as is well known, their young are entirely fed upon insects.—JouN 
W. Taytor, President. 


Missouri.—The Society has circulated printed copies of its constitution 
and articles of incorporation for the purpose of making known its objects and 
of securing new members. The secretary’s correspondence has been concerned, 
to a larger extent than heretofore, with requests coming from different parts 
of the state for advice on establishing bird clubs, and for endorsement of ap- 
plications for permits to collect birds for study. There have been informal 
conferences on the question of spring shooting of water-fowl. The Society has 
kept itself informed of state legislation affecting bird-protection and is in 
coéperation with the State Game and Fish Commission in enforcing the 
laws for the protection of birds. 

The officers have given much time and have taken an active part in the 
recent legislation on conservation of wild life in Missouri, which has dealt 
especially with the questions of reforestation, establishing state parks, and 
the repeal of the bounty on Hawks and Owls. A public lecture on the habits 
of native birds, illustrated by colored slides, was delivered before a St. Louis 
audience, November last, by A. A. Allen, of Cornell University, who was the 
guest of the Audubon Society and St. Louis Bird Club.—R. J. Terry, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


New Hampshire.—The past year has been one of normal prosperity for 
our Society. We have furnished information on a variety of subjects per- 
taining to our especial field, a sort of clearing-house for inquiries being always 
an essential feature important to, and a very valid reason for, the maintenance 
of such an organization. 

We have continued the publication of our ‘Quarterly Bulletin’ and thus have 
been enabled to keep in touch with the various matters relating to our cause 
in our local field. As an aid to the dissemination of knowledge regarding the 
value of our bird-life among the people of our state in the smaller towns and 
remoter districts, we have established a traveling library. This consists of 
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the best standard works available on descriptive and economic ornithology. 
With the cooperation of our Public Library Commission, the books are sent 
to readers who would not otherwise have access to such reading, reaching a 
rural population most desirable to interest in these matters. 

The Junior Clubs in the schools have increased in number and members, 
the enumeration for the past year showing a healthy growth over that of the 
year previous. We desire to still further help an advance in this most important 
phase of the work as well as in other fields of endeavor.—GeEorGE C. ATWELL, 


Secre lary. 


New Jersey.—We have carried on our usual activities during the past 
year, with no special outstanding feature. There has been added to our 
enrollment this year, 1 patron, 1 life member, 30 sustaining members, and 105 
members. Just after the close of the fiscal year another life member and 25 


members were added. 

In the legislative field, an effort was made to re-enact the Bobolink Pro- 
tection Law passed through the effort of the Society in 1921, and repealed 
through the political influence of Senator Allen, of Salem County, in 1922. 
This year’s effort on behalf of the Bobolink in New Jersey was pushed with 
every resource at the Society’s command and would have succeeded, the bill 
having passed the Assembly and having more than the necessary number 
of votes pledged in the Senate, but once more Senator Allen’s astonishing 
influence was manifested in having the bill irregularly referred to the Committee 
on Education, of which he was chairman, where he held it in defiance of all 
expression of public sentiment in its behalf, until adjournment. 

The newspaper publicity work of the Society steadily develops in a most 
gratifying manner. This includes a most satisfactory general use by the press 
of the state, New York City, and Philadelphia of the regular service articles 
sent out, as well as many individual articles, including a regular weekly column 
in the Ridgewood News, with special heading and cut. 

Ten illustrated lectures were given by the Secretary, four in Newark, two 
in Hackensack, and one each in Woodcliff Lake, Wyoming, Wyckoff, and 
Florham Park. 

The thirteenth annual meeting was held in Newark, October 2, 1923. The 
business sessions of the Society and the Board of Trustees were held in the 
Ward Parlors of the Young Men’s Christian Association Building. In the 
alternoon, an amendment was adopted, changing the date of the annual 
meeting from the second to the first Tuesday in October, and the incumbent 
oflicers and trustees were re-elected. The public session was held in the 
evening in the auditorium of the State Normal School, when Dr. G. Clyde 
Fisher, of the American Museum of Natural History, New York City, gave a 
most entertaining address on ‘Birds and Wild Life about Our Homes,’ pro- 
fusely illustrated with lantern slides and motion pictures of such wild life. 
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The past experience of the Society has been a succession of gratification 
and disappointment in the matter of successful achievement. Having had a 
recent period of the latter, and with many indications pointing to a more 
general revival of active interest, we confidently anticipate that the present 
year will usher in a period of successful achievement.—BEECHER S. Bowpisii, 
Secretary. 


North Dakota.—The work of the North Dakota Society has been a con- 
tinuation of the program of the preceding year. The secretary prepared a 
series of articles, paying particular attention to time of arrival and habits of 
the common birds. Through the news service of the Agricultural College, 
these were sent out weekly, from the last of March until the first of June, to 
all of the (eleven) daily papers of the state, and were used by many of the 
weekly papers also. This series received a large amount of attention. It placed 
us in touch with other bird students and brought letters of inquiry from many 
people. In some cases, the local directors re-edited the articles or added to 
them. A great deal of the value of these articles and the interest which they 
aroused was due to the codperation of some fifteen local directors in sending 
frequent migration reports from their respective localities. These were sent 
upon cards furnished by the secretary and will be filed for future reference.— 
O. A. STEVENS, Secretary. 


Ohio.—The year 1922-23 has been marked by a complete change of pro- 
cedure. Hitherto we had all afternoon meetings, but during the past year we 
had fewer and all evening meetings. There was, consequently, a larger at- 
tendance than in previous gatherings, and the Society therefore feels assured 
that the change was a wise one. Financially, we may reckon the year well 
spent for we spent more money than ever before, yet closed the year with a 
greater balance to our credit. 

The lecturers for the year were Prof. William G. Cramer, our president, 
who gave an address illustrated with lantern slides, on ‘Our Winter Birds’; 
Dr. Peaslee, who spoke on ‘Camping in the North Woods’ and displayed 
beautiful photographs taken by him and made into very attractive colored 
slides; F. B. Guile, of New Salem, Ohio, who addressed a large assembly at 
Hotel Gibson and entertained them by whistling bird calls. Previous to the 
address to the adults, he spoke before larger gatherings of children in eighty 
city schools. Last on the list was Norman McClintock, of Pittsburgh, whose 
interesting motion pictures of wild life made possible a closer and more in- 
timate knowledge of birds’ habits. 

There have been field meetings and bird-talks wherever possible, so our 
program has been conceded to have been highly successful. We especially 
wish to thank Mr. and Mrs. Sumner Cross and Mr. and Mrs. Cramer for the 
earnestness and ability with which they took charge of the lecture slides, 
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thus giving to the rest of us and to our friends a great treat.—KATHERINE 
RATTERMAN, Secretary. 


Oregon.—Our work during the past year has been of a routine kind: bird- 
talks to societies when called upon and in schools in connection with the 
Junior Audubon work, which is progressing quietly and steadily. I suppose 
the impression most usefully resulting from our activities is a growing friendly 
public opinion regarding conservation of the wild things, whether birds or 
flowers, animals or trees. 

Our wild-flower exhibits in early spring, shown in connection with the ex- 
quisitely beautiful and sensitive wild-flower water-colors painted by Mrs. 
Sweetser of the Oregon University, are much appreciated by many people. 
The Saturday evening talks from October to May promise to be of a high order 
this season, and of a wide range—from Indians of the old Oregon country, 
to geology, fish, trees, wild flowers, and birds. We think an interest in one 
outdoor subject leads to an interest in all and from these interests we get 
our conservationists.—(Miss) Emma J. Wetty, Corresponding Secretary. 


Rhode Island.—During the past year we have circulated our traveling 
library and bird collections and published several short bird notices, ‘Birdo- 
grams.’ Some members have been banding and have induced others to band. 
After legal entanglements are adjusted, the Society is likely to receive a nice 
tract of land, a good cottage, and income to run it as a sanctuary. The secre- 
tary presented two papers to the American Ornithologist’s Union’s Congress, 
based upon his nesting bird-surveys and bird-banding experiments with 
traps.—HENrRY E. Cui.ps, Secretary. 


Utah.—We are pleased to report a steady growth, both in membership 
and achievement. During the year, Hon. D. H. Madeen, State Game Com- 
missioner, joined the Audubon forces, and his best efforts are directed to the 
conservation of all Utah’s wild life, by the enactment of more stringent laws 
and their rigid enforcement. At least 3,500 square miles are now dedicated 
as wild-life sanctuaries and embrace the Cache Valley, the Wasatch, Mount 
Ogden, Big Cottonwood, Strawberry Valley, Mt. Timpanogas, Fish Lake, 
Dixie, Heaston, and Parowan State Game Preserves, with supervision over 
territory adjacent to Zion and Bryce Cajions. 

Mrs. A. O. Treganza has given five illustrated talks with Audubon slides, 
supplemented with her own photographs of an intimate study of the Long- 
billed Curlew; also many talks on ‘Nesting Ways and Habits of Utah Birds.’ 
Prof. J. H. Paul has conducted weekly field trips during the nesting season and 
responded to many appeals for talks on bird-life. Mr. A. O. Treganza gave 
advanced bird-study at the Boy Scout ‘Pow Wow,’ a large proportion of the 
examinations for merit badge, also many talks during the year. 
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Regular meetings of the Society were held monthly at members’ homes. 
One open meeting, to which the interested public was invited, was held at 
Civic Center. Interesting talks were given by Dr. D. Moore Lindsay, Prof. 
L. A. Giddings, John Sugden, J. A. Mullen, and A. D. Boyle. Utah is slowly 
awakening to her wonderful possibilities, and public sentiment is growing 
in favor of greater protection and conservation of her wealth of natural re- 
sources.—Mrs. A. O. TREGANZA, Secretary. 


Audubon Club of Norristown (Pa.).—Our meetings have been held 
quarterly in the Regar Museum. Interest in bird-life and its protection has 
been stimulated through lectures and wonderful motion pictures at each meet- 
ing. Capacity audiences have been the rule and have greatly enjoyed hearing 
the different lecturers, whose subjects have been as follows. ‘Birds of the Gulf 
Coast of Florida,’ ‘Natural History of Nicaragua; ‘Bird-life, East and West.’ 
A bird-chart has been given to the Society by one of its members, and on this a 
complete record of birds seen in this locality has been kept, giving the time of 
their migration and other interesting data. The Club has gone on record as 
desiring to have the Quail placed on the song-bird list and thus, we believe, 
insure its greater protection. Membership is increasing and the Audubon 
Club hopes to continue to be of service to the community.—(Miss) ISABELLA 
WALKER, Secretary. 


Audubon Committee of the Saginaw (Mich.) Branch of the American As- 
sociation of University Women.—We have distributed, during the past year, 
many suet-cages for winter feeding. Some were sent to the rural schools. A 
child in the school at Chesaning wrote that he had been feeding from the cage 
nineteen Robins, a Song Sparrow, five Blue Jays, and many English Sparrows. 
The Committee sold bird-houses in the spring and it sent for and distributed 
Government pamphlets on ‘Bird-Houses and How to Build Them, ’and ‘The 
English Sparrow as a Pest.’ During the heavy snowstorm of May 9, telephoning 
was done in an effort to have the birds fed.—(Miss) May TuRNER, Chairman. 


Bangor (Maine) Bird Conservation Club.—The past year we have carried 
on all our usual work and engaged in some new activities, namely, our efforts, 
in coéperation with the other bird clubs of Maine, to get through the Legislature 
a bill for licensing cats. The bill met with great opposition and did not pass. 
We find that the farmers in general have little realization of the beneficial 
work of the birds. 

The crowning work of the year has been the completion of the memorial 
bird fountain which the Club has placed in one of the city parks, a place much 
frequented by birds. The design of the fountain is unique and dignified in 
its simple beauty and was made after an original design furnished by Charles 
E. Tefft, an eminent New York sculptor, formerly of Bangor. He visited Sum- 
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mit Park and made the design especially adapted to the surroundings. The 
fountain is cut from a great block of New Hampshire granite, 5 feet, 9 inches 
square. The large, shallow, circular basin, in which there is te be a continuous 
flow of water, is hollowed into the square. A conventionalized oak leaf ex- 
tends from the basin to each of the corners. Around the four sides of the 
plinth is the inscription cut in large letters. 

“Erected in 1922 by the Bird Conservation Club in Memory of its Founder, 
Florence Bragg Buzzell.” 

Around the base is a hedge of Japanese barberry, and, beyond that, a red 
brick walk, set herring-bone, surrounds the square. The color scheme is 


MEMORIAL BIRD-FOUNTAIN, ERECTED BY THE BANGOR (MAINE) BIRD 
CONSERVATION CLUB 
notable and the whole picture, with the green turf sloping away and the back- 
ground of trees, is very artistic. The caretaker in the park reports that the 
birds were there waiting for the water to be turned on and immediately took 
possession. They have bathed there every day since August 3, when the 
basin was first filled. During the cold months it is to be covered for protection, 
nd the Club will make it a feeding-station for the winter birds, thus serving 
louble purpose. In the years to come this beautiful and substantial work will 
\tinue to minister to the needs of the birds—Atice B. Brown, Secretary. 


Bird Club of Long Island.—We held three meetings during the last year, 
ith increasing attendance at each one. Last July the Club met at the 
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residence of George Dupont Pratt, in Glen Cove, and Mr. Pratt himself 
showed interesting pictures of wild life. In October, the Club met at Walte: 
Jennings’ home, in Cold Spring Harbor, when T. Gilbert Pearson, president 
of the National Association of Audubon Societies, gave an account of his re- 
cent visit to several of the countries of Europe for the purpose of furthering 
the organization of an international committee on the protection of birds— 
an organization very much needed in order that the migratory birds may be 
protected in passing from one country to another. His address was illustrated 
with colored slides from photographs he had taken in Europe. At the third 
meeting, which took place in June, at the residence of Mrs. Robert Bacon, in 
Westbury, Mr. Edward Avis gave a most finished musical lecture on bird- 
notes. Twenty-four villages were represented and about one hundred and 
fifty members were present. 

We have added about eighty members to our membership. The past year 
has shown the increasing value of the work the Bird Club has undertaken, and 
I wish it were possible to publish the many requests that come for the services 
of Mrs. Mary S. Sage and the many letters of appreciation which are received 
after she has given one of her talks. Letters and compositions from school 
children are frequently sent to me, as are also snapshots of wild birds taken 
by the children, for which we give a small prize for using the film to make a 
slide whenever possible. 

The interest that is developing among the younger members of the Club is 
most gratifying. A few days ago, one of the boys living near Syosset telephoned 
the president to say that some fields of hay were being cut before the birds 
had flown from their nests and wouldn’t the Bird Club use its influence to 
delay the mowing. It was too late to do this, but it was suggested that as 
many boys as could be quickly collected should get permission to go into the 
fields and move the nests to the hedge-rows, hoping that the parent birds 
would follow and stay with their young. This was done and in the evening 
the welcome news came over the telephone that fifteen little families of Quails, 
Blackbirds, and Bobolinks had been saved from destruction.—(Mrs.) ETHEL 
ROOSEVELT DERBY, Secretary. 


Bird Lovers’ Club of Brooklyn (N. Y.).—The Club met for the 123d time 
on June 12, 1923, being the last meeting for the season 1922-1923. Meetings 
are held regularly at the Children’s Museum, from October to June, on the 
second Tuesday of each month. During the past year, under the leadership 
of Miss M. S. Draper, president, the attendance at meetings has been very 
good and the teamwork among members has served to make the meetings 
interesting. Several field-trips have been taken. 

Some of the special talks given by various members at meetings were: 
‘Migration,’ ‘Evolution of the Bird,’ ‘Winter Birds’ and ‘Water-Birds.’ At 
other meetings general subjects were discussed. The subject for one of these 
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evenings was ‘Bird-Protection,’ under which reports were made about the 
Migratory Bird Treaty, feeding of birds, and game laws of the state of New 
York; also, articles were read about the extinct Great Auk, Labrador Duck, 
Eskimo Curlew, Passenger Pigeon, etc. On another such evening ‘Bird Re- 
servations and Sanctuaries’ were treated in a similar manner, as was also the 
topic ‘Bird-Banding,’ taken up a third evening. A special feature at an early 
meeting of the season was an exhibition of the Hooper memorial habitat groups. 
In each of these cases was displayed a certain bird in a natural pose and showing 
its usual habitat by means of an attractively painted background, as well as 
reproductions of vegetable life, insects, and nests characteristic of the respec- 
tive species. These cases are for exhibition use in the public schools. 

The meeting in April was the most noteworthy of the year. On that 
evening the Club was given a most interesting talk by George P. Englehardt, 
Curator of the Natural Science Department of the Brooklyn Museum, whose 
subject was ‘Birds as Related to Insects.’ The evening was also the occasion 
of a farewell to Dr. and Mrs. E. W. Vietor, charter members of the Club, who 
were about to leave Brooklyn to live at Orford, N. H. They have been most 
earnest workers in the Club and will be missed greatly. However, the Club 
is still fortunate in counting them active members and anticipates receiving 
from them every month a letter reporting bird observations in the vicinity 
of their new home.—(Miss) EisE Trptin, Secretary. 


Brookline (Mass.) Bird Club.—The past season has been a successful one 
with us in many respects. The advance in the annual dues from 50 cents to 
$1, shortly after the inauguration of the new officers, put our treasury on a 
more substantial basis, while the circulation through the mails of invitations 
to join the Club has succeeded in enrolling more than 200 new members, so 
that we now have a membership of well over 600. 
Many of our members attended the monthly lectures given by well-known 
ornithologists: Dr. Alfred O. Gross, of Bowdoin College, who told of banding 
Black-crowned Night Herons at Barnstable, Mass., of birds breeding on the 
Duck Islands off the Maine coast, and also of his experience with some Night- 
hawks; Glover M. Allen, who spoke on the West Indies, A. C. Bent, who des- 
cribed the wild life of the Arizona deserts; and S. Prentiss Baldwin, who told 
of his bird-banding experiments in Thomasville, Ga., and Cleveland, Ohio. 
All of these talks were finely illustrated and were given in the hall of the 
Public Library. 
As for field activities, the Club has continued its program of Saturday and 
liday walks and also its early morning walks during the height of the spring 
gration. During May and June, two or three walks are planned for a day, 

ne more extensive than others. On May 26 and 27, about thirty members 
articipated in a canoe trip down the Ipswich River, observed 83 species, and 
‘amped out over night. The ladies, through the kindness of the Essex County 
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Ornithological Club, had the use of their cabin. Over .150 members enjoyed 
the Field Day on May 109 at the home of the president, Laurence B. Fletcher, 
at Cohasset, Mass., where a buffet lunch was served to everyone and op- 
portunity was given to see banding-stations in operation, not only at the 
president’s house, but also at several extensive stations in the vicinity. Many 
individuals in the Club have taken great interest in banding and are maintaining 
banding- and feeding-stations throughout the year. 

During the coming season, in addition to the lectures of general bird in- 
terest, the Club hopes to have some prominent ornithologist deliver a series 
of popular talks so that those who really wish to learn about birds may start 
at the beginning, learn the first few simple facts, and at the end of the course 
have a well-rounded knowledge of birds and bird-life. As one of our aims has 
always been “the gradual establishment of a model bird sanctuary,” the 
Society hopes in the near future to acquire some property suitable for this 
purpose. The officers are now shaping plans for 1924 and expect that year to 
be equally successful, if not more so, than 1923.—CLINTON V. MacCoy, 


Secretary. 


Cayuga (N. Y.) Bird Club.—The past year has been one of unusual op- 
portunity for the Bird Club. Mr. L. A. Fuertes, during the spring, gave a 
series of seven most interesting and instructive lectures on “The Coloration of 
Birds.’ These lectures were offered by the University but were open to the 
public, and great appreciation was shown, not only by the University but also 
by the Bird Club and the public at large. Another delightful feature of the 
year was a lecture by H. K. Job, of the National Association, entitled ‘Feathered 
Down-Easters.’ This was illustrated by five reels of unusually fine motion 
pictures, including intimate portrayal of the home life of some of our Gulls 
and Terns. Later in the spring Herbert Friedman gave a talk on “The Cow- 
bird as a Parasite,’ illustrated with colored slides. He showed, also, Edgar 
Chance’s remarkable reel of motion pictures entitled “The Cuckoo’s Secret,’ 
which showed the European Cuckoo invading the Meadow Pipit’s nest to lay 
its eggs, and other interesting things about this parasitic bird. 

During April and May the Bird Club, following its custom of many years 
conducted field-trips every Saturday morning. An average of about one 
hundred persons attended each week, and through the kind services of several 
older members, who acted as leadérs, we were able to divide into small groups 
so as to make the trips as helpful as possible to all. Of course, many feeding- 
stations for birds are kept throughout the year, some in the Renwick Sanctuary, 
and others about town, at private homes. Perhaps the most interesting patrons, 
aside from the usual winter birds, were numerous Purple Finches and Pine 
Siskins which, as a rule, are not common about Ithaca, but which this year 
gave us the pleasure of their presence. One pair of American Crossbills, at 
the home of Miss Annie Bates.—Etsa G. ALLEN, Treasurer, 
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Chautauqua (N. Y.) Bird and Tree Club.—The work of our Club was 
opened in July by our president, Mrs. Robert Miller. Informal talks were 
given throughout the summer. Mr. Mayor, of the American Nature Associa- 
tion, discussed his publication of the splendid new periodical, Nature Magazine. 
Mrs. C. E. Wilkes told of her visit to the Kauri tree park in northern New 
Zealand, and to the Penguin Islands, particularly Dauson, in South Africa. 
Dr. Mary Jewett reported on the recent progress for the movement of making 
Chautauqua a bird sanctuary. The Club picnic in Miller Park proved an 
interesting diversion, as did also the annual supper which marks the close 
of the season. 

Mrs. Robert Miller, president of the Club since its organization, was 
elected as honorary president in the annual election. The officers of the Club 
are, president, Mrs. S. E. Perkins; first vice-president, Mrs. C. E. Wilkes; 
second vice-president, Mrs. Plaisted; third vice-president, Miss Mitchell. 
The work of the Club for the coming year has been divided among the following 
committees: Plant-Life, Mrs. Lillian Smith, chairman; Civic, Mrs. C. Green, 
chairman; Bird-Life, Dr. Jewett, chairman; House, Mrs. C. E. Wilkes, chairman; 
Membership, Miss Secrist, chairman; Program, Elizabeth Miller, chairman; and 
auditor, Miss Leslie-—(Miss) EL1zABETH MILLER, Corresponding Secretary. 


Cocoanut Grove (Fla.) Audubon Society.—Owing to the passing of our 
beloved president, Mrs. Kirk Munroe, we held only two meetings during the 


winter. The first was called by the vice-president, Mrs. W. L. Little, for 
executives and charter members, to discuss the future of the Cocoanut Grove 
\udubon Society. As Mrs. Munroe had on numerous occasions spoken of 
the Audubon work in Cocoanut Grove as “being done,” and of confining our- 
selves to about two meetings a year, deeming that adequate since Cocoanut 
Grove is a Bird Sanctuary, it was necessary to get the opinion of the active 
members and executives, and it was decided to continue to hold meetings, 
subject to the call of the president. 

The annual election of officers was held in April, at which time Mr. Kirk 
Munroe was made honorary president for life. The other meeting was more 
in the nature of a memorial, the Society paying tribute to its founder, but 
the birds were not left out. There was a lively discussion about ruthless 
killing of birds at the Royal Palm State Park by Indians. It was decided that 
a protest should be drawn up by the Society and sent down by Mr. Bailey, 
vho was present and offered his services, as he intended to leave the following 
morning for a trip through that section. 

Mr. Pearson’s article in Brrp-Lore, on the enforcement of laws for bird- 
protection, was read by Mrs. David Todd, and after listening to the appeal 
and hearing about the bird-slaughter, we felt that there was still enough work 
left, and we are banded together to take care of whatever may come up.— 
Mrs.) A. B. Wane, Secretary. 
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Columbus (Ohio) Audubon Society.—Membership in the Columbus Au- 
dubon Society varies. Many, losing their active interest, forgot to come to 
the rally meeting in October to pay their dues and elect officers for the coming 
year, but others, full of what they had learned during the summer, came to 
the meeting eager to become members. Most of the new recruits are from the 
Boy and Girl Scout camps. Last November, old and young joined in a social 
meeting at the country home of Dr. R. D. Woodmansee where they popped 
corn, toasted marshmallows, and played bird-games. Most of the parents 
came to bring the Junior members but became interested enough to join. 

At Christmas time the Society made a special effort to emphasize the bird 
question. In the Public Library was placed a Christmas tree decorated for 
the birds, covered with popcorn, suet, red peppers, and pieces of bread. Then, 
around the tree, on tables, were suggestions for Christmas gifts for bird 
friends—bird-games, calendars, books, bird-baths, houses, and feeding de- 
vices. So, what to do with their Christmas trees and just what bird books to 
get for Johnny or Mary attracted many visitors and gained new members 
for the Society. 

Through the winter the programs for the meetings consisted monthly in 
experiences of the different members, then the field-trips, beginning in March, 
brought new recruits, and by the last of the month when the Columbus 
Evening Dispatch was holding a bird-house contest, the Society, in cooperation 
with them, sent for Edmund J. Sawyer of Syracuse, to lecture and show one 
hundred bird slides at Memorial Hall, which was thrown open free to the 
public. Interest in the lecture was the means of many membership application 
blanks, which were distributed through the audience, being filled out and 
returned to the secretary. 

Field-trips were held every Saturday from March until June, the last 
being in the nature of a picnic, with twenty-five members in attendance, a 
bird and flower identification contest adding interest.—(Miss) Lucy B. 
STONE, Secretary. 


Community Bird Club of Woodsville (N. H.) and Wells River, Vt.—Dur- 
ing the year we held meetings on the third Monday evening of every month 
except June, July, and August. Interesting talks were followed by discussions. 
We also held one picnic and one walk for Junior Members under the direction 
of Wendal Smith.—(Mrs.) C. H. BurkinsHaw, Secretary. 


Cumberland County (Maine) Audubon Society.—The Society has shown 
much activity during the year. Five meetings, with public programs, have 
been held and seven meetings were held by the directors. The January meeting 
was given over to a dinner, with two delegates from each of the Audubon 
Societies and bird clubs of the state, invited to be present as guests. The 
attendance was good, and matters of general state interest were discussed. 
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In addition to the maintenance of a series of feeding stations by the Society, 
it was found necessary to feed the immense flock of Black Ducks which an- 
nually winter in the limits of the city of Portland. This work was carried on 
for several weeks during the severest weather of the season. It is extremely 
gratifying to be able to report that the managers of the two local newspapers 
took an active interest in the subject, affording invaluable aid in raising funds 
for this good work. 

Governor Baxter appointed April 13, 1923, as the third annual Bird Day, 
with the request that the schools throughout the state hold special exercises 
appropriate to the day. The Society cooperated in this to the fullest extent 
possible, furnishing speakers to visit many city and suburban schools. The 
use of two tracts of privately owned land has been offered to the Society 
for bird sanctuaries, the one, in South Portland, within a short walk of a 
trolley line, by Hon. Frederick W. Hinkley, containing field, woodland, pond, 
and brook; the other within the limits of the city of Portland, a well-watered 
tract of woodland, by Governor Percival P. Baxter. The Society took definite 
steps to bring about a cat license law for the state, introducing a bill in the 
Legislature, supporting the same with so much force that a definitely or- 
ganized lobby, maintained by a group of legislators, turned out in force to 
accomplish its defeat. A series of field excursions were carried out during the 
spring migration, with fair success—ARTHUR H. Norton, Clerk. 


Dayton (Ohio) Audubon Society.—Our Audubon Society was formed in 
February, 1923, and immediately became an affiliated part of the National 
Association of Audubon Societies. Thus far we have had four regular business 
meetings. We have also had a field meeting in July and another in August. 

Our president is Miss Leila Ada Thomas. Already we have formed the 
nucleus of a band of women who will go to the various public schools and 
give bird talks to the children. We have also organized a Junior Audubon 
group which is independent of district or school terms.—(Mrs.) CASTRACANE- 
PATTERSON, Secretary. 


Doylestown (Pa.) Nature Club.—The Club has extended its interest in 
bird-work by an increased membership in the Club and the fostering of a 
Junior section; also the planting of 400 trees last spring, at the Nature Club’s 
Bird Sanctuary, Font-hill, Doylestown, Pa. It is the aim of the Club to have 
growing at its Sanctuary all of the trees, bushes, and wild flowers native to 
Bucks County. Special protection is given to the wild fruits and berries in 
order to entice the wild life to this haven of rest and security. 

The Sanctuary is composed of 80 acres, with winding streams and pools 
i spring water, and 5 acres of woodland. If the 400 trees, consisting of Tulip, 
Black Walnut, Hop Hornbeam, Persimmon, Sugar Maple, White and Red 
Oaks, Hemlock, Sour Gum, and Red Maple, lately planted, continue to grow, 
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the birds will have a choice of resting- and nesting-sites. Between twenty 
and thirty species of birds nest at the Sanctuary, including the Field, Vesper, 
and Song Sparrows, Robins, Baltimore Orioles, Barn Swallows, Killdeers, 
Meadowlarks, Ring-necked Pheasants, Quail, Brown Thrashers, Wood 
Thrushes, and the Pigeon Hawks which nest in with the Pigeons. 

During the severe weather in winter, the Juniors keep the feeding-boxes 
and suet-boxes filled. The Juniors, numbering sixty, are following in the 
footsteps of the mother Nature Club and are being trained to love, succor, 
and conserve the wild life of the country, and to observe and admire the 
beauties of nature—Mrs. Irwin M. James, President. 


Elgin (Ills.) Audubon Society.—During the past year we have been 
chiefly occupied with the museum. Progress with this project is necessarily 
slow, but the Society has been able to obtain much material of real value. 
The great need, at present, is to classify the collections, and for that purpose 
a committee has been appointed. A start in the labeling and arrangement 
of specimens has already been made. We have divided the city into eight 
zones, each containing a park, cemetery, or wooded tract. Our object is to 
systematize the study of birds by members of the Society. It is hoped that 
persons living in each zone will feel personally responsible for the birds in 
their area. 

With the intention of learning more about individual birds, the members 
have provided themselves with the Educational Leaflets of the National 
Association, and at each meeting of the Society two birds are discussed. The 
discussion is started by one member who has given particular attention to the 
birds studied. Additional information is then supplied by other members. 
The Elgin Audubon Society is planning to present a moving picture here for 
the purpose of re-funding the treasury. Our president, B. F. Berryman, is 
especially desirous of starting a library and a collection of bird photographs; 
some of the pictures will be made into slides—Cyrit E. Asport, Secretary. 


Hamilton (Canada) Bird Protection Society.—During the year six regu 
lar meetings were held, being addressed by local speakers and _ highly 
appreciated. A Christmas bird-census was again taken for Brrp-Lorr. 
With six parties working in different directions and covering a larger area 
than last year, we were able to report a greater number of species. The 
Society conducted its usual bird-walks in the spring during migration and 
reported a great many species of birds and compiled a list. In February a 
number of Ducks were found in a starving condition in Hamilton Bay and 
we fed them. The Parks Board gave the Society a grant of $50 to help buy 
bird-boxes which were erected along a prominent driveway in the city. 

The Junior work was carried on as before. The bird leaflets of the National 
Association in New York were supplied to clubs formed in the schools, 
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and prizes given. Mr. Harrisson F. Lewis, Chief Federal Migratory 
Officier for Ontario and Quebec, visited the schools and gave the girls and boys 
some valuable information on bird-protection and conservation. A cancella- 
tion stamp, used last year by the Society, bearing the motto ‘Protect the 
Birds and Help the Crops,’ was again used on all outgoing mail during the 
spring migration. We have heard from other societies who adopted this 
means of advertising bird-protection. Under the auspices of the Society, an 
exhibition of wild-life photographs was held in the Public library. This ex- 
hibit was visited by thousands of people, and by means of pamphlets and 
cards, bird-protection was advertised extensively—Rusy R. MILts, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer. 


Hartford (Conn.) Bird-Study Club.—Another happy and prosperous year 
has been enjoyed by the Hartford Bird-Study Club, with Mr. White as its 
president. Seventeen indoor meetings have been held. These were well 
attended and the papers and discussions on a great variety of subjects relating 
to nature-study have been thoroughly enjoyed. Illustrated lectures have 
been given by Dr. John May, Winthrop Packard, Mr. Wilson, and Prof. 
Arthur A. Allen. Twenty-three field-trips have been taken, and during the 
summer, when the Club does not hold regular meetings, there were five field- 
trips. Attendance varied from 8 to 38 and only one trip was omitted on 
account of the weather. 

The Saturday morning lectures, one by Donald McMillan and the other 
by Allan Finlay, under the direction of Mrs. Vinal, have been a great success, 
financially as well as educationally. During the census days, May 20 and 21, 
131 varieties of birds were seen, as contrasted with 125 seen the year before. 
The winter of 1922-23 will long be remembered as a wonderful one for the 
‘snow-shoe squadron’, many delightful tramps being taken through January 
and February. 

One of the principal events of the year was the purchase of a bird-case to 
be kept at Center Church House. It has already been the means of several 
fine specimens being presented to the Club. A feeding-tray has been placed 
in Elizabeth Park, and during the winter food was purchased and taken to 
the birds in the woods. During the year, 46 new members have been voted 
into the Club, which seems, not only in numbers but in the influence which 
it has upon the community, to be steadily increasing.—(Miss) EvizABeTH 
HUuNTTING, Secretary. 


Hesston (Kans.) Audubon Society.—The past year has been another 
one of considerable activity by the Hesston Audubon Society. While nothing 
spectacular or remarkable has been done, yet interest has been maintained 
in the study and befriending of birds. Occasional meetings of the Society 
were held during the winter and spring. A chart was prepared again for re- 
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cording the first arrival of summer and migratory birds. Paul Bender has 
the honor of reporting the largest number of new arrivals. A total of 55 
species were recorded, besides the 18 winter species which headed the list. 
Through the special efforts of S. M. Kanagy, one of our members, a large and 
attractive Martin-house has been placed on the college campus. It is the 
property of the Society. Two members of the Society took part in the annual 
Christmas bird census conducted by Brrp-Lore. The Society furnished 
the magazine for the college library. One illustrated lecture on bird-life was 
given by J. D. Charles, in February, and an interesting nature program by 
members of the Society in May.—Epwarp Yooper, President. 


Los Angeles (Calif.) Audubon Society.—Our work has progressed along 
similar lines to those of previous years, with nine high-grade lectures on some 
phase of nature lore by scientific speakers; nine field-study days with competent 
guides and weekly trail-trips for bird students. The regular Executive Board 
sessions have teemed with animation and new ideas. Bird-banding, fostered 
by and introduced into our Society by J. Eugene Law, has made several 
converts whose careful trapping and handling of the birds deserve high 
commendation. Regional migratory bird-notes for this vicinity have been 
checked off and carefully prepared for Brrp-Lore by our able chairman, 
Frances B. Schneider. Nature talks have been given before women’s clubs, 


P.T.A., Boy Scouts, Sunday-schools, and church organizations. Several 
rare species of birds have been observed by our members and the data for- 
warded to The Condor for publication. The rarest of these, an albino Nut- 
tall’s Woodpecker, was discovered by Mrs. Warren Martz and Mrs. Irving 
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J. Mitchell. Other unusual birds identified were the White-throated and 
White-crowned Sparrows, Snowy Egret, and Black Brant. 

Among the minor activities have been the enrollment of two historical 
trees in the Hall of Fame for Trees of the American Forestry Association and 
the choosing of our native Mariposa lily and the California live oak as the 
Society’s emblems. The Western Tanager had already been selected to 
represent the Society, and its colors, woven into a ribbon rosette, surmounted 
by the Western Tanager Audubon button, constitute the official badge. On 
June field-day we entertained the Pasadena and California Audubon Societies 
and the Southwest Museum Bird-Study Club, with Pasadena talent furnishing 
a splendid program. A new department in the California Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, that of State Chairman of Birds and Wild Life, was created 
in July, and Mrs. F. T. Bicknell appointed to fill the position. With Mrs. 
Harriet Williams Myers, author of ‘Western Birds,’ representing Los Angeles 
district in the same capacity, and competent bird chairmen in the other five 
districts, California should stress her wild life department this coming year 
to much purpose. 

After serving seven years as president of the Los Angeles Audubon Society 
and being re-elected for another term, Mrs. F. T. Bicknell was presented 
with a beautiful, appropriately engraved gold wrist watch by the entire 
membership. Enrolling new members and training them to fill the vacancies 
of retiring officers, will be strenuously pushed the coming year.—(Mrs.) 
F. T. BIcKNELL, President. 


Minneapolis (Minn.) Audubon Society.—This Society has been affiliated 
with the National Association since we organized, in 1915. We take 38 copies 
of Brrp-Lorr. While our membership is not large (96 members, including 
8 life members), che interest we have aroused in the community is very 
gratifying; bird-baths, feeding-boxes, and nesting-boxes may be seen through- 
out the city. There are also many Junior Societies in our public schools. 

During the past year, nine regular meetings and one social meeting were 
held in the Audubon Museum room. Among the speakers were Ritt E. Olm- 
stead, of Excelsior, Minn., showing some excellent slides, Dr. Thomas E. 
Roberts, of the University, showing some very fine films; Mrs. Charles Speedy, 
of Excelsior, Minn.; Prof. Dietrich Lange, of St. Paul; and Charles M. Holt, 
of Minneapolis School of Dramatic Art. At two meetings, which were held 
in the evening, music was furnished by pupils from the grade school orchestras 
and from North High School orchestra. At our social meeting, a bird-contest 
was held and a bird Victrola record given as a prize to the winner of the contest. 

Some members attended lectures given by Guy C. Caldwell in Minneapolis 
and William L. Finley in St. Paul, also Henry Oldys’ field-walks and lectures 
given at the University summer session. Through the courtesy of Dr. Roberts, 
the Society enjoyed three of Mr. Finley’s films, shown at the Biology 
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Building at the University, December 7, 1922. Four of our members attended 
the meeting of the American Ornithologists’ Union at Chicago, in 1922. May 11, 
1923, a picnic at John Hayden’s summer home, at Tonkawood, was well 
attended. American Pipit and American Crossbills were the unusual birds 
observed. Our annual picnic was held June 15, with a bird-walk and campfire 
supper at Glenwood Park. 

As a medium of advertising the Society and interesting the farmer in 
bird-life and preservation, five radio talks were broadcasted in March and 
April, during the lecture hour at WLAG Minneapolis Broadcasting Station. 
Mrs. R. H. Wells talked of the food of birds and imitated some of their songs. 
Miss Mathilda Holtz spoke on the ‘Migration and Flight of Birds,’ ‘Birds 
as a Hobby’ and “The Economic Value of Birds to the Farmer.’ 

Weekly bird-walks in three groups began March 27 and continued through 
the migration season. A Caspian Tern, found on Lake Harriet, and a Western 
Grebe, on Lake Calhoun, were birds not usually seen in this locality. We 
have various committees, including one on legislation. The Society, working 
in codperation with the Wild Flower Protective Society of America, exhibited 
in ‘The Minneapolis Journal Travel Bureau’ some mounted specimens of 
birds that may be seen by tourists while riding through the country, along 
with an exhibit of wild flowers.—(Mrs.) Eva N. Davis, Secretary. 


Montclair (N. J.) Bird Club.—There has been an increase in membership, 
and interest continues, especially in the field excursions. On the all-day 
Christmas census, 19 species, (332 individuals) were counted. The joint walk 
with the Green Mountain Club in May was attended by about 45 people 
and 48 species of birds were observed. This has become an annual event. 
The observers were guided through the collection of the State Normal School, 
where specimens of the birds of the season were seen, and the party then 
divided into several groups, under different leaders, for the field observations, 
all meeting later for picnic supper. Walks were held weekly during migration 
season. Especially enjoyable was the all-day trip to Wyanchie, in north- 
central Passaic County, on May 19, when about a dozen members were 
guests of Prof. Will S. Monroe at his camp. 

Under the auspices of the Fairhope School, but sponsored by the Bird 
Club, a large audience attended an illustrated lecture by Mr. Gorst on April 28. 
One of the results of the annual meeting, which was well attended, was a 
division of the membership into active, associate, and junior members. Mem- 
bers of the Club continue to assist the town’s animal warden in the control of the 
marauding cat, and a large number of these vagrants have been seized during the 
year, as provided for by town ordinance.—(Miss) Lucy N. Morris, Secretary. 


Nature Club of Princeton (N. J.).—The work of the Nature Club of 
Princeton, formerly the Princeton Bird Club, during the past year has been 
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marked by a rapidly increasing interest in our wild birds, particularly by 
the boys and girls of Princeton. The plan to divide the town into sections, 
for the organization of Junior Bird Clubs, each under the direction of a member 
of the central organization, appointed by the president, has been eminently 
satisfactory. The enthusiasm and friendly rivalry between the boys and girls 
of these separate units has added materially, while the institution of photo- 
graphic contests and the offer of various small prizes by the Club for note- 
books and individual work of the children has also proved a successful 
undertaking. The members of the Junior unit above mentioned are required 
to pay annual dues of only 10 cents instead of $1, which is the sum collected 
from all adult members. Through the efforts of Professor Phillips, a friend 
of the Princeton Bird Club presented to Princeton, for Carnegie Lake, two 
pairs of Swans, on the undertaking of the Club to assume the financial re- 
sponsibility of feeding and caring for the birds. These Swans are a great 
addition to the lake and a source of much interest. 

The Princeton Nature Club, through its Committee on Education and 


Library, maintains a nature corner in one of the rooms of the public library! 


Here, exhibits of pictures, stuffed birds borrowed from the University Museum, 
wild flowers, branches and leaves of trees, etc., are maintained and continually 
changed to provide a continuous attraction for the children. This work, 
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formerly conducted by Mrs. Stewart Paton independently from the Bird 
Club, as it then was, has proved such an attraction that the limited library 
facilities are practically swamped by the children of the town, and the com- 
munity is faced with the serious problem of providing more adequate ac- 
commodations. The Nature Club has interested itself actively in a campaign 
to this end and is planning to conduct a fair this fall in order to secure 
preliminary plans and, possibly, to obtain an option on a desirable site for a 
new building. 

Under the direction of Miss Agnes Miller, a series of nature walks have 
been held every week from July 1 to the end of August. In spite of the fact 
that a great many people have been away for the summer, these walks have 
been very well attended. Each week a special director has been obtained 
who is particularly qualified to demonstrate the different forms of wild life. 
Several parties have gone in search of birds, others have undertaken to learn 
something of the trees and wild flowers found in the neighboring woods, while 
one very successful expedition went by canoe up one of the tributaries of 
Carnegie Lake and under the direction of Mr. Silvester of the Princeton faculty 
studied the simple forms of water life. This has been the most successful 
summer program ever undertaken by the Club, and it will undoubtedly become 
a regular feature from now on. 

During the winter a number of well-known lecturers were secured by the 


Club and spoke at the local theatre. The speakers included William L. Finley, 
Thornton Burgess, and Dr. Frank Chapman. The Club has over 250 paid 
members.—ArTHUR N. Pack, Secretary. 


Nature Club of Ulster (Pa.).—The members of our Club began active 
work with the new year. Weekly walks were taken and, during the Warbler 
migration, daily walks were more often the rule. Good bird-lists were 
obtained. Pine Grosbeaks were new birds for our lists and were seen several 
times. Rose-breasted Grosbeaks, almost unknown in this locality, have been 
seen in several places near here as late as June 1o, leading us to hope that 
they might be nesting, and so become summer residents. 

In the spring the Club held a bird-house competition for the school children, 
both boys and girls taking part, and several good houses being built. Bird- 
books were given as prizes for the best houses. Our little town now possesses 
a new public library to which the Nature Club has this year presented four 
bird-books.—(Miss) MartHa A. McMorran, Secretary. 


Natural History Society of British Columbia (Canada).—Our Society 
has taken special interest in the question of the bounty on Eagles, which 
was being paid by the Government of this Province at the request of some 
of the cattle and sheep men. Through the work of the Society, this bounty 
has now been taken off. The cancellation stamp, ‘Protect the Birds and Help 
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the Crops’ was placed in the Victoria canceling machine in the post office, 
so that letters leaving Victoria carried the slogan. 

The destruction of migrants at lighthouses through the influence of the 
light upon the birds was brought up in January by A. R. Sherwood, and a 
committee formed for the purpose of going into the question. Questionnaires 
were sent out to all lighthouse keepers, and since then many answers have 
been received and tabulated with regard to the information afforded. Generally 
it was learned that at the lights on the east coast of Vancouver Island, inland 
waters, no birds were attracted to their deaths by collision with tower, wireless 
wires, lanterns, or from exhaustion. On the west coast, the open sea outside 
route from the south, all this happened, and, further, birds flew into the 
water at Pachena light. The time appears to be from shortly after dark to 
daybreak, when the weather is foggy and the nights dark and stormy. Many 
birds roost safely on the railings and other supports and depart at dawn. The 
Society has only just begun the subject, and as the season has been unusually 
clear, the report does not cover all the different cases. Observations are 
being carried on and it is hoped that after the next two migrations there will 
be a great deal more data.—Harotp T. Nation, Hon. Secretary. 


Newark (N. J.) Bird Club.—The fourth annual report of the president of 
our Club covers the year which closed April 30, 1923. In our organization we 
have committees on legislation, membership, auditing, ways and means, 
social functions, and lantern-slides. 

During the year, nine meetings were held. These were well attended, and 
we had several interesting addresses. Among the speakers were Prof. Oliver 
P. Medsger, B. S. Bowdish, Miss Caroline S. Romer, and Mary S. Sage. Under 
arrangements made by the field secretary, we have taken various outdoor 
trips for the study of birds. These included trips to Llewellyn Park, Budd 
Lake, South Mountain Reservation, Verona Park, and one to the home of 
Mrs. William J. Hanlon. 

On April 21, we journeyed to the American Museum of Natural History 
and saw the collections there under the personal guidance of Martin L. Cox. 
We have had many social evenings together, the final one of the season being 
held at the home of Mrs. Alfred Reeks. During the year the members have 
been invited by the Chiakong Tribel Burroughs Nature Club and other 
Organizations to join in their monthly meetings, hikes, and various trips. 
Recently we purchased twenty-four colored lantern-slides for use at meetings. 
Our activities have been reported frequently in the newspapers, and the thanks 
of the Club are extended to the public press of Newark for the cordial support 
it has given our operations. 

The membership of the Club now numbers 150. I desire to tender my thanks 
to the remaining officers and to the committee members who have aided in 
the work of the Club the past year—HeErBert L. THow ess, President. 
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Onondaga (N. Y.) County Bird Club.—The meetings of the Club this 
year have been featured by a number of illustrated lectures. Mr. Herbert K. 
Job, of the National Association, gave a motion-picture lecture on the birds 
in the Louisiana Sanctuary. Prof. P. H. Struthers, of Syracuse University, 
gave a lecture on the birds of Porto Rico. He also exhibited an excellent 
collection of skins and mounted birds obtained on that island. Mr. E. H. 
Sawyer, of Watertown, N. Y., illustrated his lecture by beautiful lantern- 
slides and water-color plates painted by himself. 

Another interesting series of talks was given by members of the Club, 
each of whom described some ‘Red-Letter Day’ in their bird experience. 
Among the results of these talks was the addition of several new birds to the 
fauna of the vicinity, notably the Pileated Woodpecker. 

Among the members of the Club are several high school biology teachers 
and through their efforts a number of Junior members are being added to 
the Society. This year the difficulty has been the inaccessibility of the J 
meeting-place; now that this has been corrected we expect a still greater § 
attendance at the meetings—STaNLEY C. Cuurcn, Secretary. 


Pasadena (Calif.) Audubon Society.—Santa Monica, Ocean Park, Her- 
mose Beach, Wilson’s Mills, Devil’s Gate, Pleya del Rey, Arroyo Seco, 
Milliard’s and Eaton’s Cafions, the Ridge Route, Eagle Rock, Sycamore 
Grove, and Griffith Park have been our objectives, or points of departure, 
for bird-walks and field-days during the year past. Planned by our trail 
leader, Mrs. P. S. Goulding, we have shared with all bird-lovers these op- 
portunities for delighted observation of our many little California brothers 
of the air, ranging from a baby Phainopepla to a flight of Pelicans, from the 
Road-runner to the great Golden Eagle. Of the many bird-haunts near 
Pasadena, none, perhaps, is better loved than Eaton’s Cajion, called by John 
Muir “the Yosemite of the San Gabriel.” “Eaton’s Cafion, close to whose 
entrance the villas of Pasadena are rapidly rising, is notable as being an 
example of rugged, unspoiled wildness at the very edge of one of the best- 
groomed cities in the United States.”” So writes Charles Francis Saunders. 

We have been fortunate in the programs at the monthly meetings held 
in a cozy auditorium of the new Y. W. C. A. Notices in the local press invited 
the bird-loving public to these meetings, and many tourists and men and 
women of distinction were noted in the audience. Appropriate music is 4 
constant factor at these indoor meetings; only space forbids mention of names 
of all the gifted artists who have contributed so much pleasure to these hours, 
but we cannot pass over the name of Naomi Sweeny Brown, the ‘California 
Mockingbird,’ who, with her partner, under the boughs of the romantic 
sycamores of the Arroyo, whistled a bird courtship of exquisite coquetry and 
passion; of Miss Marion Ralston, who gave us a modernist bit inspired by 
memories of a frog-pond; nor of the fluting voice of Mrs. Norman Hassler. 
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Various professional and amateur bird-workers have given talks open to 
the public: Prof. O. T. Denny, of St. Paul, “The Story of the Cranes’; Dr. 
Bull, ‘Ravens and Crows,’ with specimens; Eugene Law, ‘Bird-banding,’ 
with field demonstration; Dr. Rosland Ross, ‘Sparrows and Flycatchers,’ 
with bird-notes whistled; Philip Crow, youthful president of the ‘Chickadee 
Audubon Society of Glendora,’ a talk on ‘California Birds Which Build in 
Bird-Houses’; Mrs. Harriet Meyer, vice-president of the California Audubon 
Association, notes of birds seen at her Sierre ranch; Dr. Jacolyn Manning, 
a synopsis of her unpublished manuscript story, ‘Reforestation and the Blue 
Jay.’ The Pasadena Audubon Society donated $150 toward a fund for pro- 
viding pictures of Pacific Coast birds for use in the public schools; Mrs. T. H. 
Patterson and friends donated $300 to the extension of the aviaries in Central 
Park. We have had several field-days with the Los Angeles Audubon Society, 
and the Bird-Lovers Club of Southwest Museum.—Dr. JACOLYN MANNING, 
Corresponding Secretary. 


Provancher Society of Natural History of Canada.— Much work has been 
done the past year, both educational and protective, such as, distribution of 
literature and showing motion pictures to school children; a concert recital 
at Laval University Hall by Mr. Avis, renowned bird-imitator, attended by 
over 1,500 people. For the third year, W. R. Brown, of the Brown Corpora- 
tion, has, at the request of our Society, paid the expenses of a game-warden 
for our bird colony of the Razades, for which we are much indebted to him. 
Special game-wardens have been appointed. Nine bird sanctuaries have 
been erected in cemeteries, private parks or gardens, and in school parks. 
Window displays and exhibitions of migratory birds have been made and 
admired by the public. The Investigating Commission has also made careful 
and interesting observations. The membership is 160.—Jos. MATTE, 
Secretary. 


Racine (Wis.) Bird Club.—We have had regular monthly meetings. At 
some of these the Club members have told of their experiences; at others, 
speakers from abroad have been present. During the migratory season, 
hird-walks were taken on Saturday afternoons and Sunday mornings. On 
one occasion, the Club joined with the Milwaukee Bird Club in a walk to 
the South Milwaukee ravine. Our president, during the spring, did a great 
deal to interest the young people and women of the city in birds by 
viving interesting illustrated talks on birds before different organizations 
and clubs. 

Bird migrations are reported to the U. S. Biological Survey by one member. 
This summer she has discovered a colony of Black-crowned Night Herons 
in our vicinity, a bird new in this locality. The work of bird-banding has been 
most successfully carried on by another member. She has banded 220 birds, 
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including Robins, Cedar Waxwings, Hermit Thrushes, Gray-cheeked Thrushes, 
Olive-backed Thrushes, White-throated Sparrows, an Oven-bird, an Oriole, 
a Florida Gallinule, and many other varieties. Under the direction of the 
chairman of the Bird-House Committee, a large number of bird-houses were 
built by the boys in the junior high schools. These have been placed in the 
cemetery and parks, and have been distributed to members for their own 
yards.—(Mrs.) Kate T. SoGarp, Corresponding Secretary. 


Rhinebeck (N. Y.) Bird Club.—Four lectures have been given during the 
past fifteen months under the auspices of the Club—two by Dr. G. Clyde 
Fisher, one by Dr. James P. Chapin, and one by Mr. Edward Avis. The 
Junior Audubon classes in the schools have been kept up and the membership 
has been good. 

A supplementary list of the birds of Dutchess County, N. Y., appeared 
in the January, 1923, Auk, based on the original catalogue issued by the Club 
in 1921.—MAUNSELL S. Crossy, President. 


Rockaway (N. Y.) Bird Club.—Owing to the removal of a number of our 
most active and enthusiastic members, meetings were not held regularly. 
Much of our past year’s work has been with the school children and Boy Scouts. 
Following our custom for several years, prizes were given to pupils for the 
best bird-records kept. The children were allowed to choose their own prizes 
and those selected were all bird-books. Teacher-members have been active 
in organizing Junior Audubon Societies; those of one grammar school alone 
enrolled over 200 pupils. In May, under the joint auspices of the High School 
Bird Club and this society, an illustrated lecture was given by Herbert K. 
Job. Throughout the year, our president, Miss Laura B. Broomall, lectured 
on birds before various groups of Boy Scouts, using the stuffed bird specimens, 
generously loaned by the American Museum of Natural History. 

The scheme, started last year, of having the members of the High School 
Bird Club give talks to the pupils of the grades was continued. This has 
been of mutual benefit in that it instructed the younger pupils in bird-lore 
and brought out in the older ones, not only their knowledge of birds, but their 
elocutionary powers and the development of self-confidence. The various 
members have maintained bird-houses and bird-baths in the spring and 
summer and feeding-stations in the winter. Bird-walks, for the purpose of 
observation, have been carried on by small groups. 

Legislation for the protection of birds has been encouraged by letters, and 
encroachment upon our National Parks for private enterprises has been 
vigorously protested against. The public library has been most helpful in 
lending pictures and giving other help. Our usual dues to the National 
Association have been paid and a contribution was made to the Egret Fund. 
—(Miss) M. S. GREEN, Secretary. 
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St. Louis (Mo.) Bird Club.—Our referee on legal questions is George 
Mackey; the Committee on Bird-Sanctuary is headed by Joseph Bray; the 
management of bird-walks is in charge of a Committee of which Miss Blattuer 
is chairman; Mrs. Jesse M. Greenman is in charge of publicity; Mrs. Hugh 
Weed has taken on the important function of posting places in need of pro- 
tective measures; our large Junior membership is cared for by Miss Louise 
Becker and her Committee. The Club has formally offered its support to the 
St. Louis Natural History Museum. The first attempt to conduct bird-walks 
in the fall was made last November. Together with the Audubon Society of 
Missouri, the Club had the pleasure of hearing Dr. A. A. Allen in a lecture 
illustrated with his own bird photographs from life. A larger number of schools 
this year took part under the direction of Miss Becker’s Committee in 
preparing Christmas trees for birds in the St. Louis Parks. A Christmas 
bird-census was taken and reported. Members of the Club, on January 14, 
observed nine species in the Antire Hills in the southern part of St. Louis 
County. Two apparently new observations were made regarding distribution: 
Chuck-will’s-widow in St. Louis County (R. J. Terry), and Bickwell’s Thrush 
in St. Louis (Richard Pough). Bird-walks were conducted in the city’s parks 
during April and at Creve Coeur Lake, May 5 (96 species seen). Officers 
of the Club were invited to inspect the estate of August Busch at Grant’s 
Farm, St. Louis County, which has been especially planted to attract birds. 
The annual meeting took place on May 18; a marked increase in the Junior 


membership was reported; the adult membership numbers 4 patrons, 18 life 
members and 113 annual members.—R. J. Terry, President. 


St. Petersburg (Fla.) Audubon Society.—St. Petersburg has the proud 
distinction of having 100 per cent Junior Audubon members in some of the 
public schools. The local Audubon Society has purchased from the National 
Association more than 1,500 sets of Bird Leaflets for use, and demands were 
made for more at the close of school, since pupils wished to get them for little 
brothers and sisters too young to attend school. Many of the extra pictures 
ordered early were used for valentines. Miss Natalee Sterling, principal of 
the Central Primary, led with 610 members to her credit. Miss Sterling is a 
true bird student and plans her nature work with rare intelligence. 

The $5 in gold offered by the St. Petersburg Audubon Society for the 
greatest number of Junior Audubon members was won by Miss Sterling’s 
school. Up to this year, a banner had been the prize, but a change was re- 
quested for cash to be used for improvements of grounds. Miss Sterling 
added the prize money to the fund for a large bird-house and observed the 
last day of school as Bird Day, when a wonderful Martin-house, with apart- 
ments for ten families, was raised and dedicatory exercises held. The classes 
were stationed in different parts of the spacious school-grounds under the 
mighty oaks, which naturally attract many birds the year round. One after 
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another the different classes sang bird-songs, imitating the bird-notes, lilting 
them back and forth in greeting and responses. A bird-bath, costing $17, 
had been installed earlier, and Miss Sterling says it brings all the birds there, 
to the delight of the pupils, who also feed them. 

The Central Primary raised $317 during the year by candy and ice-cream 
sales and expended it in the beautification and upkeep of the school-grounds. 
Dr. Chapman’s ‘Birds of Eastern North America,’ offered as a prize annually 
by the Audubon Society of St. Petersburg for best true story of bird-observa- 
tion, was won by Robert Bary of Central Primary, third grade. Miss Mabel 

Kelso, the principal of 
Roser Park ward school, 
was held back only by 
lack of numbers in her 
school. She is well 
versed in all nature 
work, and also had 100 
per cent membership in 
Junior Audubon work. 
She had nearly 400 sets 
in use. A $5 gold prize 
was also given Miss 
Kelso’s school. It was 
applied to a cement 
bird-bath on the 
grounds. The Roser 
Park school won the 
first prize at the Pin- 
ellas County Fair for 
the best bird-poster. 
James Appley, a pupil 
in Miss Kelso’s school, 
won the bird prize 
offered by the president 
of the County Audubon 
Society, Rutherford P. 
Hayes, for the best bird- 
house exhibits at the 
Audubon booth at the 
fair. 

The Roser Park 
school won the silver 


BIRD-FOUNTAIN ERECTED BY THE ST. PETERSBURG (FLA.) igi offered for Seats 
AUDUBON SOCIETY in a state pageant 
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a year ago, representing the Sunshine City, the car having many birds 
in its decorations. Glen Oak, another ward school, was too busy 
with an original school recreation field plan to do the usual Audubon 
work, but Miss Ethel Bachman, who comes naturally by her love of nature, 
being a granddaughter of Bachman, the naturalist, enrolled 100 members in 
a smaller school, between the successful work of selling land by the foot to 
school patrons to get the price of the field mentioned. The first prize of the 
Audubon booth at the county fair was won by George Weeks, of Glen Oak, 
for the best bird-house submitted. Glen Oak also took the prize for best-kept 
grounds. 

On the occasion of Miss Isabel Goodhue’s visit to this school, she spoke 
out under a pergola, covered with gray Florida moss and flame vine. The 
pupils were singing their bird-song of greeting when a Mockingbird, in a 
nearby orange tree, took up the notes, and Miss Goodhue, coming after, took 
up the tune and sang a duet with Sefior Mocker. The sale of the fruit on 
the trees is used to beautify the grounds. North ward school, Miss Fanny 
Boswell, principal, had also almost a hundred members in Junior Audubon 
classes. The St. Petersburg Audubon Society did many other things of 
interest, gaining a hundred new members. It guarded the Roseate Spoonbills 
which are on private keys and land, but feeling that the foundation on which 
success rests is study of bird values in the public schools, the best efforts have 
been made in creating new school Junior Audubon Classes.—(Mrs.) 
KATHERINE B. Trppetts, President. 


Sandhills (Pine Bluff, N. C.) Bird Club.—Our Club has, this year, largely 
devoted itself to the training of Bird Scouts, members who can identify in 
the field, by sight, from 50 to 100 birds. We ‘hunt’ for identification and 
play Bird Golf on certain days each week. Beginners hunt; experts play the 
game. When ‘sets’ are made up of a Bird Scout of the First Class (75 birds) 
and two players each who may know 75 birds, and a game is started with 
half a dozen sets in the field, there is something doing in the way of excitement 
and real sport. 

There is all the difference in the world between playing a sporty game with 
birds instead of golf balls for pawns—a set of three persons following certain 
rules—and the old-fashioned way of going on a ‘hunt’ of identification, as is 
still the practice, with a ‘gang’ at one’s heels all talking at once. Natives and 
tourists come to these hunts and games from all over the Sandhills. This is 
a splendid way to get people interested in birds and to cultivate accurate 
observation. 

When a Bird Club starts here in the South, our plan is to send to that Club 
one of our Bird Scouts, who shall teach half a dozen ‘grown ups’ to recognize 
and know at least 50 birds in the field. In this way the foundation for field- 
work is laid, and, once started right, it will grow steadily. In the North there 
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are always older members in any club who are equal to teaching the younger 
members and beginners to know and recognize birds in the field. In the South 
we have no such background upon which to found a club, and so we have to 
meet the situation. 

We have set up 120 bird-boxes. Our aim is to erect 500 in three years’ 
time. Many of these bird-houses were donated to us by visiting tourists in 
recognition of our work and services to them. Some of them, beginners, 
learned to identify 50 birds between February 24 and April 23, under competent 
Bird Scouts. One of our members captured a colony of Purple Martins by 
hanging gourds that swayed in the wind, from a criss-cross set on a pole 25 
feet in the air. 

Alexander P. Holbrook, a retired business man, who has a winter home in 
Pine Bluff, was so pleased with the first bird lecture given under the auspices 
of the Club that he promptly ordered a set of 40 colored slides of birds from 
the National Association of Audubon Societies, representing the birds of the 
North Carolina sandhills in winter, and we were afforded a second lecture by 
the president of the Club that was quite as entertaining as the first. The 
crowning event of the year with us was a beautifully illustrated lecture, full 
of information from personal experience, by T. Gilbert Pearson, president of 
the National Association of Audubon Societies, who kindly included us in 
his lecture tour through the South on his way to the Bahama Islands.—Joun 
WARREN ACHORN, President. 


Saratoga (N. Y.) Bird Club.—Our Club held a meeting on the third 
Thursday evening of every month except July and August. Our tenth was 
to be out in the country but for unavoidable reasons was given up. The study 
for the winter began, first, ‘Definition of Birds,’ ‘Birds and Reptiles’; second, 
‘External Parts of Birds’; third, ‘order Passeres, suborder Oscines,’ and going 
on we studied about their colors, habits, feathers, Lills, etc., making a profitable 
and enjoyable season. Our interest has been greatly stimulated by using a 
hundred or more mounted specimens of birds, loaned us by our president 
from his collection. It is our sad duty to record the death of two of our 
faithful members in December and January. 

Our regular lecture for the public was given in March by Henry Oldys, 
and was held in the auditorium of Skidman College. His subject was ‘Birds 
and Bird Music,’ and gave great pleasure to all. In April, a letter was received 
from our old friend, S. B. Ingersol, now residing in the South. He told of the 
‘Mesquite Inlet Reservation,’ home of the Blue Heron. Among the other 
authorities heard from or quoted this winter were T. Gilbert Pearson, Henry 
Van Dyke, and John Burroughs. At the annual meeting an unusual poem on 
‘The Robin,’ by John G. Monbaque, pleased us all so much it had to be 
repeated. 

When the election of officers occurred, the resignation of our president, 
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Waldo L. Rich, caused deepest regret and was most reluctantly accepted. 
We know it will be very difficult to fill his place.—(Miss) CAROLINE C. 
WALBRIDGE, Secretary. 


Savannah (Ga.) Audubon Society.—With its efficient president, Henry 
B. Skeele, the Savannah Audubon Society is progressing nicely and has held 
regular meetings from October, 1922, through May of this year. In February, 
bird-slides, furnished by the International Harvester Co., were shown at the 
Y. W. C. A. and then, later, taken to Bethesda, where they were seen by a very 
appreciative lot of boys. 

In March, to the great delight of all the Savannah youngsters, not mention- 
ing the grown folks, T. Gilbert Pearson, president of the National Association 
of Audubon Societies, honored us with a visit and gave a splendid lecture on 
birds, with moving pictures of the same, at the Savannah theatre. This was 
our ‘red-letter day’ of the season, and Mr. Pearson was greeted with enthusiasm 
and interest by a large audience. At the regular meeting in March, Miss 
Cushman spoke on ‘Bird Music,’ and Victrola records of bird-notes were 
given. On April 16, the annual meeting was held. Also, in April, Mr. Henry 
Oldys lectured at the Lawton Memorial, and in the afternoon he and the 
members of the Society were entertained at the country home of James Copps, 
a tea being given in his honor by Mr. and Mrs. Skeele and Mr. Copps. His 
success in calling birds and imitating their notes was marked. 

In May, an afternoon meeting was held at the home of Mr. and Mrs. J. E. 
Wingo, at which the new game of ‘Bird Golf,’ devised by Mr. J. W. Achorn, 
of North Carolina, was played. Several early morning bird-walks were taken 
during the spring months, one to the Hardy Flower Garden, one to Wormsloe, 
the De Kenne estate, two to Laurel Grove cemetery, and one to Bonaventure. 
Fifty dollars was given to the Building Fund of the National Association. 
Among other activities, Mrs. Carleton Gibson,.Chairman of the Educational 
Committee, did fine work, both in the city and county schools, showing lantern- 
slides of birds—real missionary work was this—and organizing bird clubs. 

Mrs. Victor Bassett, Chairman of the Publicity Committee, has had articles 
on birds written by the various members and published in the Savannah 
Morning News. In addition to this, Mrs. Bassett instituted some bird-talks, 
conducted by Prof. Walter Hoxie, which were exceedingly interesting. Also, 
she placed in the public library a glass case for birds, making it possible for 
children to see the mounted birds, learn their names and study them, the 
birds to be changed at intervals. Already a very entertaining and instructive 
program has been outlined for the coming year and we are looking forward 
to many happy meetings together.—(Mrs.) B. F. BuLLarp, Secretary. 


Scranton (Pa.) Bird Club.—The year’s work formally opened with a 
public lecture by T. Gilbert Pearson on ‘Value of Bird-Study.’ During the 
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winter, the regular program of the Club was followed. The birds’ Christmas 
tree festivity was conducted by kindergarten children under the direction 
of Miss Elizabeth Rice and Miss Helen Hay. The Christmas Bird Census 
and the planning for and the carrying on of the winter bird-study classes 
(each Saturday for six weeks, beginning January 17) were successfully con- 
ducted by R. N. Davis, 109 people registering for these classes, the highest 
attendance being 70 and the average attendance 45. 

During the late winter the snow was so heavy that the Club’s president, 
Mrs. F. H. Coffin (1528 Jefferson Avenue, Scranton, Pa.) planned a winter 
feeding scheme by securing the interest and assistance of bird-lovers, Scouts, 
and custodians of water company property in and adjacent to the central city. 
There was a hearty response, and within one week twenty-four stations were 
reported and much food was generously donated by friends of Scranton birds. 

In February, at the Scranton Health Club’s exhibit, the Bird Club had an 
attractive booth from which were distributed copies of a pamphlet (prepared 
by Mrs. Coffin) on ‘Bird Protection and Health.’ At this time a bird-house 
competition was conducted by the Bird Club and the houses exhibited in the 
Club’s booth. 

During the spring migration, early morning walks were conducted by the 
Club for three days each week during a period of six weeks. The groups were 
under carefully selected leaders who reported 117 people participating and 
67 different kinds of birds observed. The Girl Scout merit badge examinations 
were given by Mrs. Edgar Slurz, and the prize of field-glasses for the builder 
of the first house reported occupied by Bluebirds was awarded to Russell 
Burke. During the late spring the constitution of the Club was changed and 
its membership list revised by means of a circular letter. All this in preparation 
for the official report, which is being compiled by Mrs. Coffin and Mr. Davis, 
and which will contain a record of the Club’s activities, membership and the 
list of birds seen in Lackawanna County. This valuable report will be mailed 
to each member of the Club.—(Miss) ELEANor P. Jones, Secretary. 


Sewickley Valley (Pa.) Audubon Society.—This year we have given first 
attention to the young people, with the purpose of cultivating among them an 
intelligent and sympathetic interest in birds. To that end we conducted, during 
the spring months, a series of talks to children in schools. Twelve of these 
were given in as many different school buildings, and in some cases the audiences 
were made up of the pupils of two schools or more. The country about Se- 


wickley, within a radius of 10 miles, was thus fairly well covered, and about 
1,500 children heard the addresses. Seven were given by George M. Sutton, 
of the staff of the Carnegie Museum in Pittsburgh, the other five by M. 
Hegner, a member of the Society. On these occasions Educational Leaflets 
were distributed. Mr. Norman McClintock was the guest of the Society, 
and delivered a lecture illustrated with motion pictures of birds. On the 
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occasion of his visit, and through the generosity of its management, the local 
motion picture theatre was put at the disposal of the Society, and there, in 
the afternoon, the pictures were shown to about 300 school children. 

Boy Scouts have been examined to qualify for promotion. A second lecture 
delivered before the Society was by Professor Fish of the University of Pitts- 
burgh, on ‘Mendel’s Law.’ A wider interest in birds has been awakened by 
the placing of beautifully designed notices at suitable places, bearing the 
legend, ‘The Sewickley Valley a Bird Sanctuary.’ The suggestion which the 
legend carries has met cordial response. Through the generosity of a member 


it has been possible to obtain durable notices made of enameled iron. A 
modest magazine called The Cardinal, and devoted to local ornithology, has 
made its début. Two numbers have appeared, and the editions have rapidly 
been exhausted. The printing art of Mr. Hays, a member of the Society, has 
made this publication beautiful in form. Another member of the Society, 
John B. Semple, is now with the ornithologists of the Carnegie Museum on an 


expedition to Hudson Bay, in quest, primarily, of specimens of the Blue 
Goose. These are to be used in forming a habitat group in the Museum. Mr. 
Semple’s generosity has made this expedition possible-—BAyarp H. Curisty, 
President. 


South Haven (Mich.) Bird Club.—During the year we have had a speaker, 
Miss Hadey, from Western State Normal School. On May 15, we had a 
‘bird-hike’ and the public was invited for the day, with a picnic dinner at 
noon. One of our members, A. D. Moore, is doing a great deal of bird-banding. 
He gave the Club a splendid talk about his work and also of the experiences 
of other bird-banders that he had visited. Our secretary was sent to the state 
convention at Ann Arbor and brought back a complete report of the two days’ 
pleasure. Perhaps the best thing that we have done is to start Junior Audubon 
Societies in the schools.—(Mrs.) Ayres, E-x-Secretary. 


Stanton (Maine) Bird Club.—In the past year we have added sixteen 
new members; have been given two small collections of nicely mounted birds; 
have held four regular meetings; an exhibition, open two afternoons, and 
evenings; three delightful out-of-door meets with picnic suppers following; 
three winter walks; and two evening walks in May and June, planned especially 
to listen to the vespers of the birds. In April we had a lecture by Herbert 
K. Job of the National Association. In morning walks during the spring 
migration we saw 72 kinds of birds. We have a loan collection of mounted 
birds in one of the public schools and two sets of the Audubon Bird Charts 
constantly circulating in the public and parochial schools. 

\ ‘Bird Symposium’ proved a very interesting feature of our January 
mecting. Four speakers prepared fifteen-minute papers on “Ten Birds with 
Most Interesting Nesting Habits,’ ‘Best Ten Singers,’ ‘Handsomest Ten Birds, 
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and ‘Most Useful Ten Birds.’ The program was so much enjoyed that by 
request it was repeated at the June meeting of the East Auburn Grange, thus 
happily bringing Bird Club and grange together in a common interest. 

' Our annual exhibition, held in May, contained several novel features, 
including a demonstration in taxidermy by one of our members who had been 
very successful in mounting birds. Another member, equipped with trap 
and bands, explained bird-banding. Two long tables held an interesting 
collection of branches and buds from over 100 shrubs and trees, all growing 
within a mile of town. They were numbered and on another table were dis- 


MEMBERS OF THE STANTON (MAINE) BIRD CLUB ON A FIELD TRIP, AUGUST 16, 1923 


played mounted specimens from the college herbarium of the same shrubs 
and trees in leaf and blossom, with corresponding numbers. It was called an 
“Tdentification Contest,” for no names were affixed to the specimens, either 
fresh or dried. Our treasurer, Miss Miller, was in charge of an exhibit of 
mounted birds arranged in the order of their arrival. 

‘The Study of Nature in the Schools’ was by far the largest exhibit and in- 
cluded paper birds of many kinds, colored and cut out by the children, stories 
of birds, Audubon Leaflets, and a collection of bird-houses and shelters made 
by the boys in manual training. Minerals, butterflies and moths, and spring 
flowers, wild and tame, from the school garden were shown. One table was 
devoted to bird-books and literature, another to birds’ nests, locally collected 
and plainly labeled, while a special feature was the list, printed in good-sized 
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letters, of 156 kinds of birds seen between January and December, 1922, by 
one of our directors, Mr. Waterman. 

Our Stanton Bird Sanctuary ‘Thorncrag,’ is an ever-growing joy. Through 
the winter months we regularly filled the feeding-trays and suet-cages with 
food for the birds. We are trying the plan of ‘adopting’ the trees in our 
Sanctuary. Every member chooses a tree and assumes the responsibility of 
looking after it and caring for its needs. It isour hope that our Junior members, 
through establishing friendly relations with their own special tree, will grow 
up with a love and consideration for all trees that will prove helpful to the 
cause of forestry. Lists of the birds, flowers, trees, aad shrubs found in the 
Sanctuary are being kept and plans are under way to make “Thorncrag’ of 
even greater value to the community. 

Local papers have greatly helped us by generously giving much space to 
reports of the many activities of the Club and thereby spreading the good 
work of bird-conservation.—(Mrs.) C. E. Norton, Secretary. 


Staten Island (N. Y.) Bird Club.—Our monthly walks have been well 
attended, frequently ending at the cabin built by the Club in the woods, where 
supper was eaten around a campfire. At indoor meetings of the Club, Herbert 
K. Job, of the National Association, has spoken, with illustrations by lantern- 
slides and motion pictures, on ‘Bird-Life from Maine to Florida,’ and Edward 
Avis has contributed at times his imitations of bird-songs. Several members 
of the Club, especially Carol Stryker and Edward J. Burns, have given 
lectures on birds at local schools and churches. 

At the annual meeting, on May 12, 1923, held at the cabin, W. Lynn 
McCracken advocated a natural treatment of Staten Island parks, similar 
to that of Bronx Park. As a result, the president, William T. Davis, prepared 
a leaflet on the subject, which was distributed to all members. It was uni- 
versally approved and many copies, signed by members of the Club and their 
friends, reached the Park Commissioner, leading finally to an expression of 
approval from him. At the same meeting, Carol Stryker spoke, with the 
hearty approval of the president, in favor of the preservation of the wild 
flowers seen on the bird-walks and in opposition to their being plucked or 
uprooted.—CHARLES W. LENG, Secretary. 


Texas Bird and Nature-Study Club.—Since this is the first report sub- 
mitted by the Texas Bird and Nature-Study Club, a brief history is perhaps 
in order. The importance of bird-conservation was brought so forcibly before 
Mrs. Clarke Burr five years ago, through her observation of the persecution 
of the native birds by the English Sparrow and the boy with the gun, that 
she decided that something must be done at once to stop it or else we would 
soon have no birds at all. Believing in the old adage that “if you want any- 
thing done right, do it yourself,” she went immediately to work. 
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First, with the coéperation of the City Federation of Women’s Clubs of 
Dallas, a rigid campaign was conducted against the English Sparrow. The 
next step was to teach the children to love and protect the birds. Then fol- 
lowed the Junior Audubon Clubs, bird-walks, and lectures. The bird clubs, 
bird-walks, and bird-stories became so popular with the children that they 
named Mrs. Burr ‘The Bird Lady.’ The work grew to such proportions that an 
organization was needed to take care of it, so the Texas Bird and Nature-Study 
Club was organized in April, 1922. The object of this Club is to protect birds, 
trees, and wild flowers and foster the Junior Audubon Clubs. We hope to have 
a Club of this kind in every county in Texas within the next few years. 

In January, 1923, Mrs. Burr organized a club of this kind in Corsicana, 
Texas, the name of which is the ‘Corsicana Bird and Nature-Study Club.’ 
In June, she laid the foundation for a Bird Club in Kaufman, Texas. Through 
personal visits the cooperation of superintendents and principals of schools 
in Dallas and other cities was secured. Mrs. Burr made a special trip to Austin, 
Texas, to confer with the Governor and the State Superintendent of Public 
Schools in regard to this work and secured the promise of cooperation from 
both. In April, 1923, we sent a resolution to the Legislature to have May 1 
set aside as Bird Day. The resolution was passed unanimously.—(Mrs.) 
J. H. Setr, Secretary. 


Topeka (Kans.) Audubon Society.—Our working year begins at the 
September meeting. Last September, the Program Committee divided the 
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membership into groups, with a leader who was familiar with Kansas birds, 
and made each group responsible for the program for one of the monthly 
meetings. These were designed to awaken an interest in bird-study and to 
provide a way by which beginners might become familiar with our common 
birds. Subjects for the different meetings were assigned with the thought of 
discussing birds which could be found in our vicinity at the time of the meeting. 
For example, such titles were used as: ‘Permanent Residents,’ ‘Winter Resi- 
dents,’ ‘Winter Visitors,’ ‘Warblers,’ etc. Members took a Christmas Bird 
Census for Birp-Lore. 

In the spring, one evening was devoted to a discussion of plans for con- 
ducting our bird-house contest. The Society furnished the prizes, rented 
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AUDUBON SOCIETY 


the City Auditorium, conducted the contest, and supervised the exhibit at 
a cost of $205. The cooperation of the Supervisor of Manual Training in the 
Topeka public schools had been assured, and about 2,000 bird-houses were 
made in the school shops. These were entered in the contest. The exhibit 
was open to the public for two days, during which time thousands of Topekans 
visited it. Through the courtesy of the Superintendent of the Topeka Parks 
and the owner of the Kansas Evergreen Nurseries, the stage in the City 
Auditorium was transformed into a bower of beauty. It was made to represent 
a garden, with tastefully arranged evergreens and flower-beds made with 
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potted plants. Martin-houses and other bird-houses were cleverly placed, 
and bird-baths and concrete garden seats added greatly to the general effect. 
The bird-baths and garden seats had been made by pupils of the public schools, 
and orders were taken and more baths and seats were made and sold later. 
The exhibit of houses was placed on tables in the center of the Auditorium, 
the seats having been removed from this section. About 300 houses were 
sold during the exhibit, the monéy going to the boys and girls who built them. 
The larger and better constructed houses found a ready market and more of 
that class could have been sold had they been available. Many of the pupils 
preferred to keep their houses to put up at home.—(Miss) INA Mary Harkins, 
Secretary. 


Vigo County (Ind.) Bird Club.—The Club began its seventh year with 
an increased membership and an awakened interest in bird-life in the entire 
city and community. We have held annual bird-house contests and bird- 
house sales, and through the cooperation of the Superintendent of City 
Schools, James M. Tilley, who is one of the most active Bird Club members, 
the work of constructing bird-houses has been carried into the schools until 
Terre Haute has virtually become a city of bird-houses. The City Super- 
intendent of Parks, Harry V. Milligan, is heartily in sympathy with the 
Club’s work and has put up hundreds of nesting-be~.es in all the city parks and 
along the boulevards. ‘Bird Sanctuary’ signs have been placed in all the 
parks and city cemeteries. 

We held ten indoor meetings during the past year, which were given over 
mostly to reports of the members of their observations and research work. 
Many outdoor meetings and hikes were conducted throughout the entire 
year. An illustrated bird-talk was given by Mrs. T. W. Moorehead, who was 
at one time president of the Club. We are anxious to extend the work of bird- 
protection and intend to exert our efforts during the coming year to making the 
tow-path north of the city a real bird sanctuary. The Nature Study Section of 
the Women’s Department Club of the city, which is an outgrowth of the Vigo 
County Bird Club, has also taken the establishment of a bird sanctuary 
as its special task for the coming year.—(Miss) Saran J. Exxiot, Secretary. 


West Chester (Pa.) Bird Club.—The past year has been a very interesting 
as well as a very successful one. The fifteen regular meetings had programs 
of a high order. Each Club member selected a bird for special study. In- 
teresting life histories as a result of this research were important features at 
many meetings. Bird-study in Florida, Cuba, New York, and various sections 
of Pennsylvania was reported by Club members that had made observations 
in these fields. Dr. S. C. Schmucker gave his lecture on ‘The Origin of the 
Individual Bird’ at one meeting. Mr. Charles Pennock gave lectures on 
‘The Barred Owl’ and ‘The Mud Hens’ during the winter. Mr. Pennock’s 
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intensive study of these species made the lectures valuable sources of in- 
formation. 

On April 19, E. Clinton Avery gave a lecture on ‘Wild Flowers and Their 
Haunts’ in the Normal School chapel. A nominal charge was made for 
admission and netted a neat sum for the Club. The Committee in charge 
used a portion of the proceeds for the purchase of books on ornithology for 
children. These were placed in the Normal School library. This Treasury 
also provided for three prizes offered to the public school children who won 
in a bird-box contest, where 244 were exhibited. The teachers cooperated 
in seeing that the boxes were erected in time for the nesting birds. The prizes 
selected were: ‘Book of Birds’ by Burgess; ‘What Bird is That?’ by Chapman; 
‘Stories of Bird Life’ by Pearson. Field excursions continue to add to the 
inspiration. Regular Sunday morning walks during April and May are con- 
ducted by Club members for the children of the First-Day School in connection 
with the Friends Meeting. This group meets at 6.30 A.M. After observation 
they gather at the meeting-house for a light lunch. This is followed by the 
regular First-Day School exercises at which a child gives a report of the 
field-trip. 

The enthusiasm for these walks has become so contagious that children 
throughout the town are gaining a coveted knowledge of birds. Public school 
children have been taken on frequent field-trips and these have opened the 
eyes of the little ones to many phases of nature. The annual outing to Pequea, 
on the Susquehanna River, at the height of the migrant wave, was a very 
successful one. 

Where the old Susquehanna rolls down through the hills, 
This Club has erected a shrine. 


Its flowers and birds; its rocks and its rills, 
Are but links in the love-chain of time. 


The daily press continues to publish a detailed account of each regular 
meeting. This, with many other agencies, is making The West Chester Bird 
Club an organization that stands very high in this community.—(Miss) 
LILIAN W. Pierce, Secretary. 


Wilton (Maine) Bird Club.—We are especially fortunate in having Rev. 
Arthur T. Craig for our leader, as his long years of bird-study have made him 
very efficient in the identification of birds. 

The work of our Club has been much with the children. The older people 
met each month during migration of birds, even before this. The members 
bring their individual ‘finds’ and any interesting matter connected in ob- 
serving these specimens. At the May meeting, 72 birds had been seen. 

The Field Marshall arranged for walks with the Juniors. They offered 
three prizes to four upper grades in grammar school for the largest list of birds. 
The first prize was won by Elwin Stinson, with a list of 62 land-birds; second, 
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potted plants. Martin-houses and other bird-houses were cleverly placed, 
and bird-baths and concrete garden seats added greatly to the general effect. 
The bird-baths and garden seats had been made by pupils of the public schools, 
and orders were taken and more baths and seats were made and sold later. 
The exhibit of houses was placed on tables in the center of the Auditorium, 
the seats having been removed from this section. About 300 houses were 
sold during the exhibit, the monéy going to the boys and girls who built them. 
The larger and better constructed houses found a ready market and more of 
that class could have been sold had they been available. Many of the pupils 
preferred to keep their houses to put up at home.—(Miss) INA Mary Harkins, 


Secretary. 


Vigo County (Ind.) Bird Club.—The Club began its seventh year with 
an increased membership and an awakened interest in bird-life in the entire 
city and community. We have held annual bird-house contests and bird- 
house sales, and through the cooperation of the Superintendent of City 
Schools, James M. Tilley, who is one of the most active Bird Club members, 
the work of constructing bird-houses has been carried into the schools until 
Terre Haute has virtually become a city of bird-houses. The City Super- 
intendent of Parks, Harry V. Milligan, is heartily in sympathy with the 
Club’s work and has put up hundreds of nesting-boxes in all the city parks and 
along the boulevards. ‘Bird Sanctuary’ signs have been placed in all the 
parks and city cemeteries. 

We held ten indoor meetings during the past year, which were given over 
mostly to reports of the members of their observations and research work. 
Many outdoor meetings and hikes were conducted throughout the entire 
year. An illustrated bird-talk was given by Mrs. T. W. Moorehead, who was 
at one time president of the Club. We are anxious to extend the work of bird- 
protection and intend to exert our efforts during the coming year to making the 
tow-path north of the city a real bird sanctuary. The Nature Study Section of 
the Women’s Department Club of the city, which is an outgrowth of the Vigo 
County Bird Club, has also taken the establishment of a bird sanctuary 
as its special task for the coming year.—(Miss) Saran J. Exxiot, Secretary. 


West Chester (Pa.) Bird Club.—The past year has been a very interesting 
as well as a very successful one. The fifteen regular meetings had programs 
of a high order. Each Club member selected a bird for special study. In- 
teresting life histories as a result of this research were important features at 
many meetings. Bird-study in Florida, Cuba, New York, and various sections 
of Pennsylvania was reported by Club members that had made observations 
in these fields. Dr. S. C. Schmucker gave his lecture on ‘The Origin of the 
Individual Bird’ at one meeting. Mr. Charles Pennock gave lectures on 
‘The Barred Owl’ and ‘The Mud Hens’ during the winter. Mr. Pennock’s 
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intensive study of these species made the lectures valuable sources of in- 
formation. 

On April 19, E. Clinton Avery gave a lecture on ‘Wild Flowers and Their 
Haunts’ in the Normal School chapel. A nominal charge was made for 
admission and netted a neat sum for the Club. The Committee in charge 
used a portion of the proceeds for the purchase of books on ornithology for 
children. These were placed in the Normal School library. This Treasury 
also provided for three prizes offered to the public school children who won 
in a bird-box contest, where 244 were exhibited. The teachers cooperated 
in seeing that the boxes were erected in time for the nesting birds. The prizes 
selected were: ‘Book of Birds’ by Burgess; ‘What Bird is That?’ by Chapman; 
‘Stories of Bird Life’ by Pearson. Field excursions continue to add to the 
inspiration. Regular Sunday morning walks during April and May are con- 
ducted by Club members for the children of the First-Day School in connection 
with the Friends Meeting. This group meets at 6.30 A.M. After observation 
they gather at the meeting-house for a light lunch. This is followed by the 
regular First-Day School exercises at which a child gives a report of the 
field-trip. 

The enthusiasm for these walks has become so contagious that children 
throughout the town are gaining a coveted knowledge of birds. Public school 
children have been taken on frequent field-trips and these have opened the 
eyes of the little ones to many phases of nature. The annual outing to Pequea, 
on the Susquehanna River, at the height of the migrant wave, was a very 
successful one. 

Where the old Susquehanna rolls down through the hills, 
This Club has erected a shrine. 


Its flowers and birds; its rocks and its rills, 
Are but links in the love-chain of time. 


The daily press continues to publish a detailed account of each regular 
meeting. This, with many other agencies, is making The West Chester Bird 
Club an organization that stands very high in this community.—(Miss) 
LittAN W. Pierce, Secretary. 


Wilton (Maine) Bird Club.—We are especially fortunate in having Rev. 
Arthur T. Craig for our leader, as his long years of bird-study have made him 
very efficient in the identification of birds. 

The work of our Club has been much with the children. The older people 
met each month during migration of birds, even before this. The members 
bring their individual ‘finds’ and any interesting matter connected in ob- 
serving these specimens. At the May meeting, 72 birds had been seen. 

The Field Marshall arranged for walks with the Juniors. They offered 
three prizes to four upper grades in grammar school for the largest list of birds. 
The first prize was won by Elwin Stinson, with a list of 62 land-birds; second, 
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Willis Sewall, 56 water-birds; third, a tie—Manley Nelson and Kilburn 
Melendy—bird-boxes. We feel when the boys are interested in the life of the 
birds the work here is of great value. We are glad to be identified in the 
National Association.—(Miss) MArion M. RusseEtt, Secretary and Treasurer 


HOWARD H. C. CLEAVES 
Secretary State Wild Life League of West Virginia 


Wild Life League of West Virginia.—The League was organized April 20, 
1922, and held its first annual meeting December 7, 1922, affiliating itself on 
the latter occasion with the National Association of Audubon Societies by 
unanimous vote of the hundred or more delegates and members present. 
Although young, the League has enjoyed a phenomenal growth, at present 
having approximately fifty branches in different parts of the state, with a 
total membership of between 8,000 and 10,000. 
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The appearance of the League in West Virginia represents the crystalliza- 
tion of conservation sentiment which has been forming for several years in 
the state, where wild-life protection has been sorely needed. The League in 
no wise displaces the West Virginia Audubon Society, organized in 1911, but 
rather embraces the Audubon program in addition to a much larger field of 
operation. The League is interested in forest-fire prevention, reforestation, 
shade-tree planting, preservation of wild flowers, stream pollution, protection 
and propagation of native fish, game-birds and mammals, the protection and 
increase of song and insectivorous birds, the recreational use of the outdoors, 
the education of the public, especially the youth, in relation to these things 
and improved legislation bearing upon the same. The League has nine standing 
committees, each charged with the accomplishment of work in one of the several 
named fields of endeavor. For example, the constitution of the League states 
that the Committee on Song-Birds shall “be interested in the protection and 
increase of our native and migratory song and insectivorous birds. It shall 
encourage the feeding of birds, the destruction of cats and other natural enemies 
of the birds, the erection of nesting-boxes and the instruction of school 


children as to the value of bird-life.” 

Following the first annual meeting of the League, there was a banquet at 
which the Governor of the state and other notables were speakers. On 
February 1, 1923, the Clarksburg Branch held its first annual banquet which 
was attended by between three and four hundred enthusiastic ‘wild lifers.’ 


For this occasion T. Gilbert Pearson, president of the National Association of 
Audubon Societies, was secured as a speaker, with lantern-slide illustrations. 
It was Mr. Pearson’s first visit to West Virginia and his audience was fas- 
cinated by his fluent address and the many pictures which he displayed. John 
M. Phillips, Chairman of the Pennsylvania Game and Fish Commission, was 
another noted speaker of the evening. 

On August 1, 1922, the League established headquarters at 727 Goff 
Building, Clarksburg, with a full-time state secretary in charge. Since that 
date the number of branch organizations has been increased from about ten 
to the present total of fifty; one hundred news items and stories on the wild 
life of the state and the work of the League, approximating 50,000 words of 
used copy, have gone to the more than one hundred and thirty newspapers 
of West Virginia and to publications outside the state; five thousand two- 
color posters measuring 15 x 25 inches, bearing seven half-tone cuts entitled 
“Our Vanishing Wild Life,’ have been printed and are being distributed to 
schools, libraries, stores, etc.; and a 24-page illustrated monthly magazine, 
West Virginia Wild Life, was inaugurated in May, 1923, as the League’s 
official organ, over 20,000 copies of the first four issues being circulated. 
Through all of these mediums of publicity the protection and preservation 
of birds and all useful forms of wild life have been much emphasized. The 
Leazue, through its widespread membership, is constantly cooperating with 
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the Game and Fish Commission and its game-protective force and the State 
Police in the enforcement of the Game and Fish Laws, including the protection 
of non-game birds. 

The state secretary of the League in the past year has lectured before 97 
audiences, representing a total of 21,262 persons. Motion pictures and colored 
stereopticon slides have been used on almost all of these occasions and it is 
estimated that between ten and twelve thousand of those reached in these 
talks have been school people of all grades, including college students. With 
them the value of birds and the necessity for their protection have invariably 
been stressed: Four bird-walks were conducted at different places, with 
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selected groups, on one of these occasions 56 different species being recorded.— 
HowarpD H. CLEAVES, Secretary. 


Wyncote (Pa.) Bird Club.—The most important event this year in the 
Wyncote Bird Club was the purchase of a moving-picture machine for our 
very own. Money for this was subscribed at a meeting scheduled to show 
moving pictures, when the machine and operator engaged to come 
from Philadelphia disappointed us for the second time. The indignation of 
the Club was at its height, and since it could not get at the operator to scalp 
him, it did the next best thing—voted to buy its own machine. Since then we 
have had no trouble in easily working up good programs and the meetings are 
always well attended. We have had some beautiful bird and animal pictures 
by the Finleys and Herbert K. Job, secured from the National Association. 
We also showed ‘The Birds of Killingworth’ which is founded on Longfellow’s 
poem of that name. Next week we are to have our first ‘open-air movies’ 
when we are to show bird and outing pictures taken at Buck Hill Falls, Pa., 
by Ernest Corts, former president of our Club. 

The moving pictures have by no means detracted from the other activities 
of the Club, but have served to gather large audiences to hear the more serious 
and personal side of bird-work. We have had the usual ‘experience meetings’ 
when all take part, and the children especially enjoy telling what they have 
seen. We feel that these discussions are very valuable, not only in teaching 
the children to keep their eyes and ears open, but to express themselves in 
public. Mr. Ernest Harold Baynes gave us his very fine illustrated lecture 
‘The Truth about Vivisection,’ after which there was an open discussion and 
a resolution unanimously passed approving the use of animals for vivisection 
purposes. Mr. Robert R. Logan, president of the American Antivivisection 
Society, answered Mr. Baynes in a lecture a few weeks later, and after his 
address another resolution was unanimously passed by the Club heartily 
endorsing animal experimentation because it believed this to be necessary 
to the welfare of human beings and animals. 

The usual bird-walks were taken, and several campfire breakfasts were 
held in a woods near Wyncote, at one of which 43 members were present, 
showing that enthusiasm for birds and the out-of-doors has not waned in 
Wyncote.—(Miss) Estaer Heacock, Secretary. 
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JOHN H. KOCH & COMPANY, Certified Public Accountants 
55 Liberty Street, New York 


October 25, 1923. 
THe Avupit COMMITTEE, 
National Association of Audubon Societies, Inc., 
1974 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen:—We have completed our customary examination of the books, 
accounts, and records of the National Association of Audubon Societies, Inc., 
for the year ended October 19, 1923, and present herewith the following Ex- 


hibits: 


<XHIBIT - BALANCE SHEET AS AT THE CLOSE OF BUSINESS, OCTOBER 19, 1923. 

<XHIBIT INCOME AND EXPENSE AccOoUNT, GENERAL FUND. 

“XHIBIT C—INCOME AND EXPENSE STATEMENT, EGRET PROTECTION FUND. 

“XHIBIT INCOME AND EXPENSE STATEMENT, CHILDREN’S EDUCATIONAL FUND. 

“XHIBIT E—INCOME AND EXPENSE STATEMENT, DEPARTMENT OF APPLIED 
ORNITHOLOGY. 

<XHIBIT F—CAsSH STATEMENT, ROOSEVELT MEMORIAL FuND. 

EXHIBIT PERMANENT FUND, 1922. 

EXHIBIT FuND FOR NATIONAL PArKs’ DEFENSE. 

EXHIBIT INTERNATIONAL BIRD PROTECTION FUND. 

EXHIBIT BUILDING Funpb. 

EXHIBIT K—STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS. 


All disbursements made on account of your various funds were substan- 
tiated either by duly approved vouchers or cancelled endorsed checks. 

We examined all investments held at the safe deposit vaults, accompanied 
by your Dr. Jonathan Dwight and Mr. Samuel T. Carter. All investments 
were found to be in order. 

Confirmations were received from your depositories certifying to the 
balances as shown on your books. 

Submitting the foregoing, we are Very truly yours, 

JOHN H. KOCH & CO., 
Certified Public Accountants 


Report of the Treasurer 


The Report of the Treasurer of the National Association 
of Audubon Societies, for Year Ending October 19, 1923 


Exhibit A ASSETS 


Cash in Banks and at Office (Exhibit K) ; ve $29,268 ; 
{ccount Receivable ; 500 
Furniture and Fixtures 

Balance October 19, 1922 

Additions this year 


Less—Depreciation 


Inventory of Plates, etc. (Nominal Value) 
Bird Island Purchase, Orange Lake, Fla 
Buszard Island, S. C 


Gasoline Boat 
Investments, Endowment Fund 
Bonds and Mortgages on Manhattan and Bronx 
Real Estate $495,412 5 
U.S. Government Obligations (Par $9,000.00).. 9,035 
Canadian Bonds (Par $5,000.00) 5,100 


Mary Dutcher Memorial Fund 
Bonds and Mortgage on Manhattan and Bronx Real Estate. 
Roosevelt Memorial Fund 
U.S. Government Obligation (Par $16,000.00) 
Surplus Funds 
U. S. Government Obligation (Par $5,000.00) 
Permanent Fund of 1922 
Bonds and Mortgages on Manhattan and Bronx 
Real Estate $189,000 00 
U.S. Government Obligation (Par $11,500.00) 11,540 19 200,546 


Total Investments 738,095 84 
Pre paid Interest on Investment 19 94 


Total Assets . $770,913 93 


Bird - Lore 


LIABILITIES AND SURPLUS 


Endowment Fund— 
Balance, October 19, 1922 — $480,939 ; 
Received from Life Members and Patron.... $14,430 00 
Received in Gifts a Bee ee eee 451 00 
Bequest mr estatavadenmens. ee 


29,881 


Transfer of Surplus in excess of $10,000.00 at 
October 19, 1923 m 1,956 


Balance, October 19, 1923. . ee ee $512,777 07 
Mary Dutcher Memorial Fund— 
Balance, October 19, 1923 2 or ae F 7,737 70 
Permanent Fund of 1922— 
Balance, October 19, 1923 (Per Exhibit G)................ 201,851 42 
Special Funds— 
Egret Protection Fund (Per Exhibit C)........ ccces GO S87 
Children’s Educational Fund (Per Exhibit D) cuits 1,587 
Department of Applied Ornithology (Per Exhibit E) jecwaia 5° 
Roosevelt Memorial Fund (Per Exhibit F)... Sl 
Fund for National Parks’ Defense (Per Exhibit H) 
International Bird Protection Fund (Per Exhibit I) 
Building Fund (Per Exhibit J) 
27,379 94 
Account Payable aay jakaieLs 11,167 8c 
Surplus— 
Balance, October 19, 1922.. agra tom teal os eh dc cae ae 
Add; Gain for year ended October 19, 1923, from Income 
Account (Exhibit B) ERE ope eT wrt Pe os 1,956 


$11,956 
Deduct: Transfer of Excess above $10,000.00 to Endow- 
ment Fund ; ; EE PEE ES eae Rp meee Pa 1,956 


ee I BO ink ta da ncdeccevensecivedass 10,000 00 


Total Liabilities and Surplus RipaleGietaan weds Wark eeckeen $770,913 93 


m5. 1 2 ee ee eee ee ee ee ee 


Report of the Treasurer 


INCOME AND EXPENSE ACCOUNT—General Fund 


INCOME 
Exhibit B 


Members’ Dues 
Contributions . 
Income from Investments 
SuppLy DEPARTMENT RECEIPTS— 
Bird-Books 
Brrp-Lore 
Bulletins 
Cabinets. . 
Charts. 
Educational Leaflets 
Field-Glasses 
Slides... 


Total Income 


EXPENSE 


WarpvEns’ SERVICES AND RESERVATIONS— 
Salaries 
Reservation Expense 


EDUCATIONAL EFFORT— 
Administrative Expense . 
Brrp-Lore, Extra Pages, Annual Report 
Birp-LorEe to Members 
Bird-Books 
Colored Plates in Brrp-Lore 
Contribution to Montana Sportmen’s Association 
Drawings. . 
Educational Leaflets. ; 
Electros, Halftones, Prints, and Negatives 
Field Agents’ Salaries and Expenses 
Field-Glasses 
Legislation 
Library...... , . 
Printing, Office and Field Agents’. 
Slides 


Amount carried forward. .. 


$29,975 00 
5,135 51 
28,898 44 


13,792 26 


$77,801 21 


35,018 20 


$36,019 54 


Bird - Lore 


INCOME AND EXPENSE ACCOUNT, General Fund—continued Exhibi 


Balance 
I I TI issn ted ead paxieds $k takiave ; [NcoME 
Ce 
Ju 


GENERAL EXPENSE 
Annual Meeting Expense 
Auditing 
Cartage and Express Wi nilesthadpriis 
Depreciation on Office Furniture and Equipment 
Electric Light 
Exchange Charges on Checks 
Envelopes and Supplies 
Insurance 
Legal Services 
Miscellaneous 
Multigraphing 
Office and Storeroom Rentals 
Office Assistants 
Postage 
Publicity and Propaganda 15,603 
Stencils for Addressograph Machine 114 
Supply Department Expenses 7,056 
Telegrams and Telephone 332 


Total Expense ils 39,824 91 
Balance, being Net Profit for year, carried to Surplus (Per Exhibit A). 1,956 76 


$77,801 21 


EGRET PROTECTION FUND Balan 


INCOME AND EXPENSE STATEMENT 
Exhibit C 


Balance, October 19, 1922 = , er $2,549 07 
INCOME 
Contributions Terre 2,286 50 Exhit 
Balan 
$4,835 : Incoy 
EXPENSES 
Egret Wardens and Expenses ae Stee .. $2,058 25 
Inspection of Rookeries a ae , i ar 140 19 
2,198 


Balance, unex pended, October 19, 1923 (Per Exhibit A)..... oe $2,6 
. 37 


Report of the Treasurer 


CHILDREN’S EDUCATIONAL FUND 


INCOME AND EXPENSE STATEMENT 
Exhibit D 


Balance, October 19, 1922..... - Rite $2,319 O1 
[NCOME— 

Contributions — $18,937 

Junior Members’ Fees ind cake wie: 6tdnet 


$44,134 
l'ransfer of Income from Permanent Fund of 1922 yom 11,273 55.407 75 


$57,726 76 

EXPENSES— 

Administration Expense 

Birp-Lore to Junior Clubs 

Buttons to Junior Clubs 

Colored Plates in Brrp-LorE 

Cartage and Express 

Drawings 

Electro Blocks and Halftones 

Field Agents’ Salaries and Expenses 

Miscellaneous 

Office Rent 

Office Supplies 

Postage on Circulars and Literature 

Printed Circulars to Teachers 

Printed Envelopes 

Printed Leaflet Units for Junior Members... . 

Reports and Publicity 

Soliciting for Junior Members ‘ 

Stenographic and Clerical Work ; Ae: Ae ee y 56,139 40 


Balance Unexpended, October 19, 1923, (Per Exhibit A) , $1,587 36 


DEPARTMENT OF APPLIED ORNITHOLOGY 


INCOME AND EXPENSE STATEMENT 
Exhibit E 


Balance, unexpended, October 19, 1922 
IncomE— 
Earnings of Mr. H. K. Job, Public Lecturer 
Rental and Sale of Films 
Contributions. .... ; ; 2,311 CO 


$2,345 85 
EXPENSES— 
fe eee rer ee ee 2,295 00 


Balance, unexpended, October 19, 1923 (Per Exhibit A) $50 85 


Bird - Lore 


ROOSEVELT MEMORIAL 


CASH STATEMENT 
Exhibit F 


Balance, uninvested, October 19, 1922 ; apres 
RECEIPTS— Exhit 
Income from Invesiments— 
Interest on U. S. Government Obligations err Balan 
Interest on Bank Balance SL cal ite dane Ace aaaad INcoy 


DISBURSEMENTS— 
Investment in U. S. Government Obligations and accrued Interest 


Balance, uninvested, October 19, 1923 (Per Exhibit A).. CURE 
Receipts , $16,088 14 
Investments made . . $15,872 15 
Prepaid Interest Pfete Sake Kine 19 04 15,892 09 


$196 05 


$196 os 


PERMANENT FUND—1922 
Exhibit G 


For (1) The education of the general public in the knowledge and value of useful and beautiful 
and interesting forms of wild life, especially birds. 
(2) The actual protection and perpetuation of such forms of wild life on suitable breeding 
and other reservations 
(3) Protecting and maintaining adequate protection for such forms of wild life in all 
parts of the Western Hemisphere. 
Or (4) For any one of these purposes. 


Bala 
INCOME AND INVESTMENTS 
Cres DSmED, CORENY BO; BOOB: ooo cc ste ick cco dan cciv sacs $1,305 23 
INCOME FROM INVESTMENTS— 
Interest on Mortgages on Manhattan and Bronx Real Estate... . .$10,727 50 
Interest on U. S. Government Obligations.................... 546 25 11,273 75 


$12,578 98 

Transfer of Income Received to the Children’s Educational Fund re 11,273 75 

Uninvested Balance, October 19, 1923 (Per Exhibit A)............... $1,305 23 
Donor’s Gift ; - 5 asoa wa he en ow a aa 
Increases. . Peer er eee 
$201,851 42 
Invested iain drank hook, 


$1,305 23 


Report of the Treasurer 


FUND FOR NATIONAL PARKS’ DEFENSE 


INCOME AND EXPENSE STATEMENT 
Exhibit H 
Balance, unexpended, October 19, 1922 
[NCOME— 
Contributions 


EXPENSES— 
Publicity on behalf of National Parks 
Expenses of Agent Attending Meeting 
Contribution, National Parks Committee 


Balance, unex pended, October 19, 1923 (Per Exhibit A) 


INTERNATIONAL BIRD-PROTECTION 
Exhibit I 


RECEIPTS 

Contributions 
DISBURSEMENTS 

Publicity and Propaganda 


Balance, unex pended, October 19, 1923 (Per Exhibit A)........... 


BUILDING FUND 
Exhibit J 


RECEIPTS 
Contributions 
Interest on Bank Balance 


Balance, uninvested, October 19, 1923 (Per Exhibit A)... . 


FUND 


$1,769 39 


I oo 


$1,770 39 


164 O05 


$1,606 34 


. $4,367 25 


35 97 


-$4,402 32 


528 Bird - Lore 


STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 


Exhibit K 

RECEIPTS— 
Income, General Fund 5 Ee ne ee « ....$77,801 

» Egret Protection Fund. . ae age a auth . 2,286 
Children’s Educational Fund.. .: .. iiclaedh de . 44,134 
Department of Applied Ornithology 2,311 00 
Permanent Fund of 1922 11,273 
Endowment Fund ~ 29,881 
Roosevelt Memorial Fund 
Fund for National Parks’ Defense 
International Bird-Protection Fund 
Building Fund 
$175,320 

Add: Account Receivable Collected 

Cash Balance, October 19, 1922 


DISBURSEMENTS 

Expenses, General Fund . .$75,624 
Egret Protection Fund aes . 2,198 
Children’s Educational Fund. . .. 44,971 
Department of Applied Ornithology 2,295 
Fund for National Parks’ Defense... 164 
Surplus Invested pais ile . §,000 
Endowment Fund Investments Made $93,313 13 

Less: Investments Reduced «> 95,038 2 40,091 


Roosevelt Fund Investments plus Accrued Interest isin 
International Bird-Protection Fund re 4 . 1,592 
Purchase of Furniture... . cachea ares ; yee 450° 
Liquidation of Bill Unpaid, October 19, 1922 .. 10,911 


Cash Balance, October 19, 1923 (Per Exhibit A).. $29,268 36 
New York, October 30, 1923. 
T. GrtBert PEARSON, President, 
National Association of Audubon Societies, 
New York City. 

Dear Sir:—We have ‘examined report submitted by John H. Koch & 
Company, certified public accountants, of the National Association of Audubom 
Societies, for the year ending October 19, 1923. The accounts show balancé 
sheets of October 19, 1923, and income and expense account for the year 
ending the same date. Vouchers and paid checks have been examined by 
them in connection with all disbursements, and also the securities in the Safé 
Deposit Company. Yours very truly, 

JOHN TREADWELL NICHOLS, 


ROBERT CUSHMAN MURPHY, 
Auditing Committeé 


